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ADVERTISEMENT. 


HE Utility of a conciſe His rox of 
Mopern EvuRoPE is too obvious to 
need being pointed out. Such a Work was 
wanted in our Language. How properly that 
Deficiency is ſupplied by the following Let- 
ters, the public Judgment will determine. 
The Author's aim was, to ſtrike a Medium 
between the dry chronological Method of 
Puffendorf, and the deſultory, but captivating 

Manner of Voltaire. For this purpoſe the 
epiſtolary Form was choſen, as beſt calculated 
to preſerve the Chain of Events, without ſub- 
jecting the Writer to the Neceſſity of omitting, 
or of throwing into Notes, thoſe intereſting 
Anecdotes and occafional Reflexions, which 
many confider as the chief Merit of Hif- 


tory. 


THe 


iv ADVERTISEMENT. 


Tun Idea of this Work was ſuggeſted 
by the Earl of Cheſterfield's Letters to his 
Son on the Study of Modern Hiſtory. That 
happy Talent which his Lordſhip poſſeſſed 
of familiarizing and ſhedding Graces over 
his Subject, however barren or obſcure, muſt 
make it dangerous to the Reputation of any 
Writer to attempt to fill up the fine Outline 
which He has traced ; yet fuch an Attempt was 
neceſſary, in order to complete a very eſſential 
Part of his liberal Plan of Education. Mo- 
dern Hiftory not only furniſhes the principal 
Subjects that find a Place in polite Con- 
verſation, but alſo the Knowledge of thoſe 
which enable the young Nobleman or Gentle- 
man, who has ſtudied the ancient Clafiics, to 
enter on public Buſineſs. 
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The FALL of the Roman EMPIRE, and the SETT LE- 
MENT of the BARBARIANS. 


ceptor : the Modern I will take upon myſelf. 
The eftabliſhment of the preſent European nations ; 
the origin of our laws, manners, and cuſtoms ; the 
progreſs of ſociety, of arts, and of letters, demand 
your particular attention, and were ill committed to 
the diſquiſitions of a mere ſcholar. 


EUROPE is the theatre on which the human character 
has appeared to moſt advantage, and where ſociety has 
attained its moſt perfect form, both in ancient and in 
modern times; its hiftory will, therefore, furniſh us 
with every thing neceſſary in the ſtudy of men, or of 
kingdoms : I ſhall, however, turn your eye, now and. 
then, on the other parts of the globe, that you may 
have a general idea, at leaſt, of the ſtate of the uni- 
verſe. a. ade} 
Vor. I. Europe, 


OU have already, my dear Boy, finiſhed your nn 
courſe of Ancient Hiſtory, under your pre- 


Ler 1. E it will be to refreſh 
n proper your 
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with 
a ſhort account of its ancient inhabitants, and its fitu- 
ation at the ſettlement of the preſent nations. 


Tux inhabitants of ancient Europe may be divided 
into three claſſes, Greeks, Romans, and Barbarians; 
or thoſe nations the two former were pleaſed to call fo, 
becauſe lefs civilized than they. With the Greek and 
Roman ftory you are perfectly acquainted ; and the 
ſubjeR, at any rate, is too extenſive to be even glanced 
over here. I ſhall therefore only remind you, that the 
Greeks, the moſt poliſhed people of antiquity, inha- 
bited nearly the ſame tract of country which is now 


known by the name of European Turky ; that, when 


after the conqueſt of Greece, the Romans turned their 
arms upon the northern nations, or the Barbarians, the 


Gauls, the Britons, the Germans, whom they likewiſe 


in a great meaſure ſubdued, by their ſuperiority in the 
art of war, but not with the ſame facility as they had 
done the voluptuous nations of the Eaſt. A fingle 
battle did not decide the fate of a kingdom. Thoſe 


brave and independent people, though often defeated, 


reſumed their arms with freſh valour, and defended 
their poſſeffions and their liberties with obſtinate cou- 
rage. But after a variety of ftruggles, in which many 
of them periſhed in the field, and many were carried 
into flavery, a miſerable remnant ſubmitted to the 
Romans ; while others fled to their mountains for 


freedom, or took refuge in the inacceſſible corners of 
the North. There they lived in foreſts and faſtneſſes, 


ſurrounded by lakes and frozen ſhores, till time had 
ripened the ſeeds of deftruftion ; when ruſhing forth 
like an overflowing flood, and ſweeping every thing be- 
fore them, they deſolated the moſt fertile provinces of 
the earth; overturned the vaſt fabric of the Roman em- 
pire, 
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pire, the work and the wonder of ages, taking vengeance Lr. I. 
on the murderers of mankind ; eftabliſhed on its ruins ww 
new governments and new manners, and accompliſhed 

the moſt fignal revolution in the hiſtory of nations. 


Here, my dear Boy, we muſt make a pauſe, in or- 
der to confider the moral and political cauſes of this 
great event, and its influence on the ſtate of ſociety. 


As ſoon as the Romans had ſubdued the north of 
Europe, they ſet themſelves to civilize it. They tranſ- 
ferred into the conquered countries their laws, man- 
ners, arts, ſciences, language, and literature : and 
ſome have thought theſe a ſufficient compenſation for 
the loſs of liberty and independency ; but you, I hope, 
will judge very differently, whatever veneration you 
may have for the Roman name. | 


Goop laws are eſſential to good government, arts 
and ſciences to the proſperity of a nation, and learn- . 
ing and politeneſs to the perfection of the human cha- 
rafter ; but theſe, to exalt a people, muſt be the re- 
ſult of the natural progreſs of civilization, not of any 
 adventitious ferment or violence from abroad. The 
fruits of ſummer are ripened in winter by art; but 
the courſe of the ſeaſons is neceffary to give them their 
proper flavour, their proper fize, or their proper taſte. 
The ſpontaneous produce of the foreſt, tho” ſomewhat 
harſh, is preferable to what is raiſed by ſuch violentcul- 
ture : and the native dignity, the native manners, and 
rude virtues of the barbarian, are ſuperior to all that can 
be taught the ſlave. When mankind are obliged to 
look up to a maſter for honour and conſequence, ta 
flatter his foibles, and to fear his frown ; cu 
takes place of wiſdom, and treachery of fortitude; 
the mind loſes its vigour, the heart its generoſity, and 
man, in being paliſhed, is only debaſed. 
B 2 Tr1s 
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Tuts truth was never, perhaps, more ſtrikingly ex-, 


— emplitied than in the hiſtory of the Roman empire. 


The degrading influence of its dominion, more than 
any other circumſtance, haſtened iwfinal diſſolution; 
for although the conquered nations were, by that 
means, more eaſily kept in ſubjection, they became 
unable to refiſt a foreign enemy, and might be conſi- 
dered as decayed members of the body politic, which. 
increaſed its fize without increafing its ftrength. An 
appearance of proſperity, indeed, ſucceeded to the ha- 
vock of war; the ruined cities were rebuilt, and new 
ones founded ;* population flouriſhed ; civilization ad- 
vanced ; the arts were cultivated : but the martial and 
independent ſpirit of the people was ſo totally extinct 
in a few centuries, that inſtead of preferring death to 
ſlavery, like ſo many of their illuſtrious anceſtors, 
they patiently ſubmitted to any contribution which a 
rapacious governor was pleaſed to levy ; and the deſ- 
cendants of thoſe gallant warriors, who had diſputed 
the field with the Roman legions under Czfar and 
Germanicus, were unable to oppoſe the' moſt defulto- 
ry inroads of a troop of undiſciplined barbarians. 
They were become incapable eĩther of thinking or acting 
for themſelves. Hence all the countries, which had 
been ſubjected to the Roman yoke, fell a prey to the firft 
invader, after the imperial forces were withdrawn. 


Many other cauſes contributed to the fall of the 
Roman Empire. 88 


Rome owed her dominion as much to the manners 
as to the arms of her citizens. Their dignity of ſen- 
timent ; their love of liberty and of their country ; 
their paſſion for glory; their perſeverance in toils ; 
their contempt of danger and of death; their obedi- 
ence to the laws; and, above all, their military diſ- 
cipli 56 
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the Romans. The very injuſtices of that ſovereign LET I. 


people, (for I ſpeak of the times of the republic) were 
covered with a certain majeſty, which made even ty- 
ranny reſpectable: but their government carried in 
its boſom the ſeeds of deſtruction. The continual jea- 
louſy between the ſenate and the people, without any 
balancing power, made the ruin of the republic ine vi - 
table, as ſoon as the manners were relaxed ; and a re- 
laxation of manners was neceſſarily produced, by the 
pillage of Greece, and the conqueſt of Aſia; by the 
contagious refinements of the one, and the influx of 


Tux fall of Carthage, and the expulſion of the 


Gauls out of Italy, though ſeemingly the two moſt 
fortunate events in the Roman hiſtory, contributed 


alſo to a change of manners, and to the extinction of 
Roman liberty. While Carthage ſubſiſted, the at- 
tention of all parties was carried to that rival ſtate; to 
defend themſelves, or annoy their enemies, was the 
only care of the Romans : and, as long as the Gauls 
had poſſeſſions in the neighbourhood of Rome, her ci- 
tizens were united by the ſenſe of a common danger 
but no ſooner were their fears from abroad removed, 


than the people grew altogether ungovernable. Am- 


bitious men took advantage of their licentiouſneſs; 
party claſhed with party. A maſter became neceſſary, 
in order to terminate the horrors of civil war, as well as 
to give union and vigour to the ſtate, Intereſt and va- 
nity made courtiers ; force or fear, flaves. The people 
werediſarmed by the jealouſy of deſpotiſm, and corrupted 
by the example of an abandoned court. Debauchery, 


profligacy, and almoſt every vice, was common upon 


the throne, 


A une force ef in d&fctokd infelf. Some dif. 
puted ſucceſſions made the army ſenſible that the ſo- 
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vereignty was in their hands, and they thenceforth 


da it to the higheſt bidder ; ſporting with the lives 


of their princes, as they had formerly done with the 
laws of the republic, they created emperors only to 
extort money from them, and afterwards maſſacred 
them, in order to extort like ſums from their ſucceſſors. 
Emperors were oppoſed tocmperors, and armies diſputed 
the pretenſions of armies. With obedience diſcipline 
was loſt. Wiſe princes endeavoured, but in vain, to 
reſtore it: their zeal to maintain the ancient military 
regulations only expoſed them to the fury of the ſol- 
diery ; the very name of diſcipline was a ſignal of re- 
volt. The armies of Rome did not now conſiſt of free 
men, who voluntarily choſe a military life, but of 
mercenaries collected from the provinces, or barba- 
rians bribed into the ſervice, as more able to un- 
dergo the fatigues of war: her ſoldiers were no lon- 
ger citizens armed in defence of their country, they 
were its oppreffors ; they were licenſed robbers, inſa- 
tiable of plunder. 


Ix order to prevent the continual treaſons of the 
ſoldicry, particularly of the Pretorian bands, the em- 
perors aſſciated with themſelves in the ſupreme 
power, their ſons, their brothers, or ſuch perſons as 
they could truſt ; and every emperor elected a Cæſar, 
or ſucceſſor. "They likewite divided, and conſequently 
diminiſhed, the power of the Pretorian prefects, (who 
were the grand-v1zars of their time) appointing four 
inſtead of one. By theſe means the imperial ſeat was 
rendered more fecure ; the emperors were permitted to 
die in their beds; e were ſoftened, and leſs 
hlood was ſhed by ferocity ; ; but the ſtate was waſted 
by an enormous expence, and a new ſpecies of oppreſ- 
fion took place, not leſs diſgraceful to humanity than 
the former maſſacres. The tyranny was transferred 
from the ſoldiery to the prince ; the cauſe and the 
mode 
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mode was changed, but the effect was the ſame. Shut Lax. I. 


7 


up within the walls of a palace, ſurrounded by fla: 


terers and women, and funk in the ſoftneſs of Eaſtern 
luxury, thoſe maſters of empire governed in ſecret 
by the dark and fubtle artifices of defpotiſm. Iniqui- 
tous judgments, under the form of juſtice, ſeemed on- 
ly to ſet death at a diſtance, in order to make life more 


_ miſerable, and exiſtence more precarious. Nothing 


was faid, all was infinuated : every man of great repu- 
tation was accuſed ; and the warrior and the politician 
daily faw themſelves at the mercy of ſycophants, who 
had neither ability to ſerve the ſtate themſelves, nor 
generoſity enough to ſuffer others toſerve it with honour. 


Tux removal of the imperial court to Conftantino- 
ple was a new blow to the grandeur of Rome, and like- 
wiſe to its ſecurity : for the veteran legions, that guarded 
the banks of the Danube and the Rhine, were alſo re- 
moved to the Eaſt, in order to guard another frontier; 
and Italy, robbed of its wealth and inhabitants, funk 
into a ſtate of the moſt annihilating languor. Changed 
into a garden by an Afiatic pomp, and crowded with 
villas, now deſerted by their voluptuous owners, this 
once fertile country was unable to maintain itſelf ; and, 
when the crops of Sicily and Egypt failed, the people 
* AECETE 


THresE diſcontents occafioned by the removal of the 
imperial court, were heightened by thoſe of religion. 
Chriftianity had long been making progreſs in the em- 
pire : it now aſcended the throne. As the Chriſtians 
had formerly been perſecuted, they, in their turn, be- 
came rs. The gods of Rome were publicly 
inſulted, their ſtatues were broken, their votaries were 
harraſſed. Penal ſtatutes were enacted againft the an- 
cient worſhip; the of death was denounced 


againft the ſacrifices formerly ordained by law; the 
B 4 altar 
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Let. I. altar of Victory wasoverturned, the Croſs was exalted > 

— in its ſtead, and diſplayed in place of that triumphant 

eagle, under which the world had been conquered. 

| Nay, fo exceſſive was the zeal of the royal converts, 

" that while the empire was over-run by a deluge of ene 

mies, not a magiſtrate was permitted to hold an office, 

an officer a commiſſion, nor even a ſoldier to ſerve in the 

ranks, who had not embraced the new religion. The 

moſt dreadful hates and animoſities aroſe, The Pa- 

gans accuſed the Chriſtians of all their misfortunes ; 

they rejoiced in the midſt of the greateſt calamities, 

as if the Gods had been come in perſon to take venge- 

ance on the deftroyers of their altars : while the Chriſ- 

tians affirmed, that the remains of Paganiſm alone 

had drawn down the wrath of Omnipotence. Both 

parties were more occupied about their religious dif- 

putes than the common ſafety : and, to complete the 

miſeries of this unhappy people, the Chriſtians became 

divided among themfelves. New ſects ſprung up; 

new diſputes took place; new jealouſies and antipathies 

raged ; and the ſame puniſhments were denounced a- 

gain Heretics and Pagans. An univerſal bigotry de- 

baſed the minds of men. In a grand aſſembly of the 

provinces, it was propoſed, that, as there are three per - 

ſons in the Trinity, they ought to have three empe- 

rors. Sieges were raiſed, and cities loſt, for the ſake 

of a bit of rotten wood; or withered bone, which was 

ſuppoſed to belong to ſome ſaint or martyr. The effe- 
minacy of the age mingled itſelf with this infatuation ; 

and generals, more weak than humane, fat down to 

weep, When they ſhould have led on their troops tq 


victory. 


Tux character of the people with whom the Romans 
had to contend was, in alf reſpects, the reverſe of 
theirs. Thoſe northern adventurers, or Barbarians, 


breathed but ; their 
js fry are called, nothing war 
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"ft martial ſpirit was yet in its vigour; they ſought a Lax. i. 

| milder climate, and lands more fertile than their foreſts ww 
and mountains : the ſword was their right; and they 
exerciſed it without remorſe, as the right of nature. 
Barbarous they ſurely were, but they were ſuperior to 

the people they invaded, in virtue as well as in valour. 

Simple and ſevere in their manners, they were unac- 

quainted with the word luxury; any thing was ſuffi- 

cient for their extreme frugality : hardened by exer- 

ciſc and toil, their bodies ſeemed inacceſſible to diſeaſe 

or pain: war was their element; they ſported with 

danger, and met death with expreſſions of joy. Tho” 

free and independent, they were firmly attached to 

their leaders, becauſe they followe:! them from choice, 

not from conſtraint, the moſt gallant being always 

dignified with the command. Nor were theſe their 

only virtues. They were remarkable for their regard 

to the ſanity of the marriage-bed ; for their generous 
hoſpitality ; for their deteſtation of treachery and 
falſchood : they poſſeſſed many maxims of civil wifdom, 
and wanted only the culture of reaſon to conduct them 
to the true principles of ſocial life. 


WHrar could the divided, effeminate, and now daftard- 
ly Romans oppoſe to fuch a people? Nothing but fear 
and folly; or, what was ftill morc ignominious, 
treachery. Soon convinced that the combat was un- 
equal, they attempted to appeaſe their invaders by 
money : but that peace could not be of long continu- 
ance, which put thoſe who ſold it in a better condition 
to fell another. Force is ſeldom juſt. Theſe volun- 
tary contributions were changed into a tribute, which 
was demanded as a right; and war was denounced when 
it was refuſed, or fell ſhort of the cuſtomary ſum. 
Tributes were multiplie®® upon tributes, till the em- 
pire was drained of its treaſure. Another expedient 
was then fallen upon: large bodies of the barbarians 


Were 
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Tur. I were taken into pay, and oppoſed to other barbariang. 
— This mode of defence, ſo contrary to the practice of 


the firſt Romans, anſwered for the moment, but ter- 
minated in ruin: thoſe auxiliaries proved the moſt 
enemies of the empire. Already acquaint- 
ad with the Roman luxuries, the Roman wealth, and 
the Roman weakneſs, they turned their arms againft 
their maſters, inviting their countrymen to come and 
ſhare with them the ſpoils of a people undeſerving of ſo 
many 7A They were likewiſe become 

inted with what little military {kill yet remained 


among the Romans ; and that, ſuperadded to their na- 


tural intrepidity, made them perfectly irreſiſtible. A 
third expedient, yet more unworthy of the Roman 
name, was had recpurie to: aſſaſſination was employed 
by the emperors againſt thoſe princes, or leaders, 
whoſe arms they feared ; it was even concealed be- 
neath the maſk of friendſhip, and perpetrated under 
the roof of hoſpitality ! in the copvivial hour, and at 
the feſtive board! 


Tuts diabolical practice, the want of faith, and 


other unmanly vices of the Romans, not only account 


for the total ſubverſion of their empire, but alſo for 
many of the cruelties of the conquerors, Inflamed by 
the paſſion of revenge, not leſs than the thirſt of con- 
queſt or the luſt of plunder, the inflexible and high 
ſpirited, though naturally | barbarians, were 
equally deaf to the offers of treaty and the voice of 


fupplication. Wherever they marched, their route was 
marked with blood. The moſt fertile and populous 


provinces were converted into defarts. Italy, and 


Rome itſelf, was often pillaged. New invaders, from 
regions more remote and barbarous, drove out, or 
extermĩnated the former ſettlers ; and Europe was ſuc: 
ceffively laid waſte, till the North, by pouring forth 
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its myriads, was drained of people, and the ſword of 
flaughter was tired of deſtroying. 


In little more than a century from the firſt northern 
invaſion, ſcarce any remains of the laws, manners, 
arts, or literature of the Romans was left in our quar- 
ter of the globe. The Vifigoths had poſſeſſed them- 
ſelves of Spain; the Franks of Gaul; the Saxons of 
the Roman provinces in South Britain; the Huns of 
Pannonia; the Oftrogoths of Italy, and the adjacent 
provinces. New governments, laws, languages; new 
manners, cuſtoms, dreſſes; new names of men and of 


Lr. I. 
— 


countries every where prevailed. A total change was 


produced in the ſtate of Europe. 


How far this change is to be lamented, may be 
matter of much diſpute. The human ſpecies was re- 
duced to ſuch a degree of debaſement by the preſſure 
of Roman deſpotiſm, that we can hardly be forry at 
any means, however violent, which removed or light- 
ened the load. But we cannot help lamenting, at the 
ſame time, that this revolution was the work of na- 
tions ſo little enlightened by ſcience, or poliſhed by 
civilization: for the Roman laws, though ſomewhat 
corrupted, were yet in general the beſt that human 
wiſdom had framed ; and the Roman arts and litera- 
ture, though much declined, were ftill ſuperior to 
any thing found among rude nations, or which thoſe 
who ſpurned them produced for many ages. 


Tux contempt of the Barbarians for the Roman im- 
provements, is not wholly, however, to be aſeribed to 
their ignorance, nor the ſuddenneſs of the revolution 
to their deſolating fury: the manners of the conquered 
muſt come in for a ſhare. Had the Romans not been 
in the loweſt ftate of national degeneracy, they might 


ſurely have civilized their conquerors z had they re- 


tained 


| Lr. I. tained any of the virtues of men among them, they 
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night have continued under the government of therr 


own Jaws. Many of the northern leaders were 
men of great abilities; and ſeveral of them were ac- 
quainted both with the policy and literature of the 
Romans : but they were juſtly afraid of the contagr- 
ous influence of Roman example, and therefore 
avoided every thing allied to that name, whether hurt- 
ful or otherwiſe, They erefted a cottage in the 
neighbourhood of a palace, breaking down the ſtately 
building, and burying in its ruins the fineſt works of 
human invention; they ate out of veſſels of wood, 
and made the vanquiſhed be ſerved in veſſels of filver ; 
they hunted the boar on the voluptuous parterre, the 
trim garden, and expenſive pleaſure - ground, where 
effeminacy was wontto ſaunter, or indolenceto loll; and 
they paſtured their herds, where they might have raiſed 
a luxurious harveſt. They prohibited their children 
the knowledge of literature, and of all the elegant 
arts; becauſe they not unplauſibly, though ſomewhat 
falſely concluded, from the daſtardlineſs of the Ro- 
mans, that learning tends to enervate che mind, and 
that he who has trembled under the rod of a 
will never dare to meet a ſword with an undaunted 
eye. Upon the ſame principle they rejected the Roman 
juriſprudence. It reſerved nothing to the vengeance 
of man: they therefore not unphiloſophically 
thought, it muſt rob him of his active powers; 
nor could they conceive how the perſon injured could 
be ſatisfied, but by pouring out his fury upon the au- 
thor of the injuſtice. Hence all thoſe judicial combats, 
and private wars, which for many ages deſolated Eu- 
rope. 


In what manner light aroſe out of this darkneſs, 
order out of this confuſion, and taſte out of this bar - 
bariſm, we ſhall have occaſion to obſerve in the courſe 


of 
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of hiſtory : how genius and magnificence diſplayed tee. 1. 
themſelves in a new mode, which prevailed for a time,. 


and was exploded ; how the ſons came to idolize that 
literature which their fathers had proſcribed, and wept 
over the ruins of thoſe ſculptures, paintings, build- 
ings, Which they could not reſtore ; digging from 
dung-hills, and the duſt of ages, the models of their 
future imitations, and enervating themſelves by the 
ſame arts which had enervated the Romans. 


In the mean time we muſt take a view of the ſyſtem 
of policy and legiſlation eſtabliſhed by the Barbarians 
on their firſt ſettlement. 
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LETTER E 


The SYSTEM of Porter and LEGISLATION effablibed 
by the BARBARIANS on their SETTLEMENT i the 


PROVINCES of the Roman EMPIRE. 


ancient Gauls, the Britons, the Germans, 

the Scandinavians, and all the nations of the 
north of Europe, had a certain degree of conformity 
in their government, manners, and opinions. The 
fame leading charaQter, and the fame degree of con- 
formity was likewiſe obſervable among their mo- 
dern deſcendants, who under the names of Goths and 
Vandals diſmembered the Roman empire. Alike diſ- 
tinguifhed by a love of war and of liberty, by a per - 
ſuaſion that force only conſtitutes right, and that vic- 
tory is an infallible proof of juſtice, they were equally 
bold in attacking their enemies, and in reſiſting the 
abſolute domination of any one man. They were free 
even in a ftate of fubmiſhon. Their primitive govern- 
ment was a kind of military democracy, under a ge- 
neral or chieftain, who had commonly the title of king. 
Matters of little conſequence were determined by the 
chief men, but the whole community affembled to 
deliberate on national objects. The authority of their 
kings or generals, who owed their eminence entirely 
to their military talents, and held it by no other claim, 
was extremely limited : it conſiſted rather in the pri- 


vilege of adviſing, than in the power of commanding. 


Every individual was at liberty to chuſe whether he 
would engage in any warlike enterpriſe. They there- 
fore followed the chieftain who led them forth in queſt | 
of new ſettlements from inclination, not controul; as 
volunteers who offered to accompany him, not as ſol- 
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diers whom he could order to march. They confidered Lev. u. 


right to ſhare, as all had contributed to acquire 
them: nor was any obligation, whatſoever, entailed 
on poſſeffions thus obtained. Every one was the king 
of his own little But after ſettling in the 
Roman provinces, where they had their acquifitions 
to maintain not only againſt the ancient inhabitants, 
but alſo againſt the inroads of new invaders, they faw 
the neceffity of a cloſer union, and of reli 
ſome of their private rights for public ſafety. 
continued, therefore, to acknowledge the general who 
had led them to conqueſt ; he was confidered as the 
head of the colony; he had the largeft ſhare of the 
conquered lands ; and every free man, or every infe- 
rior officer and foldier, upon receiving a ſhare accord- 
ing to his military rank, bound himſelf to appear a- 
gainſt the enemies of the community. 


Tr1s new diviſion of property, and the obligations 
conſequent upon it, gave riſe to a ſpecies of govern- 
ment formerly unknown, and which is now diftin- 

by the name of the FEUDAL SYS TEN. The 


| idea of a feudal kingdom was borrowed from a milita- 


ry eſtabliſhment. The victorious army, cantoned out 
in the country which it had ſeized, continued fubordi- 
nate to military command, and ranged under its pro- 
per officers, who were ready to aſſemble whenever oc- 
caſion ſhould require their united operations or coun- 
ſels. But this ſyſtem of policy, apparently ſo well 
calculated for national defence or conqueſt, and which 
prevailed for ſeveral centuries in almoſt every kingdom 
of Europe, did not ſufficiently provide for the interior 
order and tranquility of the ſtate, The bond of po- 
litical union was feeble ; the ſources of diſſention were 


many; and corruption was interwoven with the very 


nature of the conſtitution. The paztial diviſion of 
the 


ing | 
They 


their conqueſts as common property, in which all ha!. 
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Lux. 1. the conquered lands, which were principally ſwallowed 


3 up by the great officers, gave the few a 


aſcen- 
dency overthe many. The king, orgeneral, by his ſupe- 
rior allotment, had it amply in his power to reward 
paſt ſervices, or attach new followers, for the purpoſe 
of future wars. With this view he parcelled out his 
lands; binding thoſe, on whom he beſtowed them, to 
attend him in all his military enterprizes, under the 
penalty of forfeiture. The nobles, or chief officers, 
to their benefices, or grants of land, and appearing 
at the head of their numerous vaſſals, like ſo many 
independent princes, whenever their pride, or their 
property was injured. They diſputed the claims of 
the ſovereign; they withdrew their attendance, or 
turned their arms againſt him. A ſtrong barrier was 
by this means formed againſt a general deſpotiſm in the 
ſtate ; but the nobles themſelves, by means of their 
warlike retainers, were the tyrants of every inferior 
diſtrict, holding the people in ſervitude, and prevent- 
ing any regular adminiſtration of juſtice, every one 
claiming that ive within his own domains. 
Nor was this the only privilege thoſe haughty nobles 
uſurped: they alſo extorted from the crown the right 
of coining money in their own name, and of carrying 
on war againſt their private enemies, 


In conſequence of theſe encroachments on the royal 
prerogative, the powerful vaſſals of the crown obtain- 
ed a grant during life, and afterwards one including 
their heirs, of ſuch lands as they had originally held only 
during pleaſure; and they appropriated to themſelves 


titles of honour, as well as offices of power and of 


truſt, which became hereditary in many families. 
The ties which connected the principal members of 
the conftitution with its head were diffolved ; almoſt 

"= * 
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rance of feudal ſubordination remained. The 
nobility openly aſpired at independency ; they ſcorn- 
ed to confider themſelves as ſubjects; and a kingdom, 
confiderable in name and extent, was often a mere 
mock-monarchy, and actually conſiſted of as many 
ſeparate principalities as it contained powerful barons. 
A thouſand feuds and jealouſies ſubſiſted among them, 
and gave riſe to as many wars. Hence every country 
in Europe, waſted or kept in continual alarm by thete 
internal hoſtilities, was filled with caſtles and places of 
ſtrength, to protect the inhabitants againſt the fury of 
their fellow- ſubjects. 


Kincpoms fo divided, and torn by domeſtic broils, 
were little capable of any foreign effort. The wars 
of Europe, therefore, during ſeveral centurics, as we 
ſhall have occaſion to fee, reſembled more the wild and 


| defultory incurfions of piratcs, or banditti, than the 


regular and concerted operations of national force, 
Happily however for poſterity, the ſtate of every 
kingdom was nearly the fame ; otherwiſe all muſt have 
fallen a prey to one: the independent fpirit of the 
North might have been extinguiſhed for ever; and 
the preſent harmonious ſyſtem of European policy, 
which ſoglorioufly ſtruggled from the chaos of anarchy, 
might have ſunk in eternal night. 


Tux particular manner in which the Barbarians, or 
northern invaders, conducted their judicial proceed- 
ings, when they firſt ſettled in the provinces of the 
Roman empire, cannot now be diſtinctly aſcertained : 
but their form of government, their manners, and a 
variety of other circumitances, lead us to belteve it 
was nearly the ſame with that which prevailed in their 
original countries; where the authority of the ma- 
giſtrate was ſo limited, and the independency of in- 
dividuals fo great, that thev ſceldom admitted any um- 

Vor. I. | C pire 
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( titions to the judgment of men,“ was their lan- 
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guage; and, even among the gods, we appeal 
« only to Mars.” 


Ovn moſt ancient hiſtorical records juſtify this opi- 
nion; they repreſent the exerciſe of juſtice in all the 
kingdoms of Europe, and the ideas of men with re- 
card to equity, as little different from thoſe which 
prevail in a ſtate of nature, and which deform the 
firſt ſtages of ſociety in every country. Reſentment 
was almoſt the ſole motive for proſecuting crimes ; 
and the gratification of that paſfion, more than any 


view to the proſperity and good order of ſociety, was 


the end, and alſo the rule in puniſhing them. He that 
ſuffered the wrong, was the only perſon who had a right 
to purſue the aggreſſor; to demand, or remitthe puniſh- 
ment: and he might accept of acompenſation for any of- 
fence, how heinous ſoever. The profecution of criminals 
in the name, and by the authority of the community, 
in order to deter others from violating the laws, now 
ſo juſtly confidered as the grand object of legiſlation, 
was a maxim of juriſprudence then little underſtood 
in theory, and ſtill leſs regarded in practice. The 
civil and criminal judges could, in moſt caſes, do no 
more than appoint the lifts, and leave the parties to 
decide their cauſe by the ſword. Fierce and haughty 
nobles, unuſed to the reſtraints of law, conſidered 
it as infamous to give up to another the right of deter- 
mining what reparation they ſhould accept of, or with 
hat vengeance they ſhould reſt ſatisfied ; they ſcorn- 
ed to appeal to any tribunal but their own right-arm : 
and if men of inferior condition ſometimes ſubmitted 
to award, or arbitration, it was only to that of the 
leader whoſe courage they reſpected, and whom in the 
field they had been accuſtomed to obey. Hence every 
chieftain became the judge of his tribe in peace, as 

well 
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well as their general in war.--- The pernicious effects Lex. n. 
of this power upon government and upon manners, 


and the many abſurd modes of trial eſtabliſhed before 


its abolition, we ſhall have frequent occafion to ob- 
ſerve in the hiſtory of every modern kingdom. 


Tux feudal ſyſtem, however, with all its imperfec- 
tions, and the diſorders to which it gave birth, was 
by no means ſo debafing to humanity, as the uniform 
preſſure of Roman deſpotiſm. It kept the minds of men 
in a continual ferment, and their hearts in agitation. 
If animoſities were keen, friendſhips alſo were 
warm. The commonalty were unfortunately de- 
graded to flaves, but the nobility were exalted to 
heroes. The gentry were their aſſociates: and the 
king, without the form of compact, was in reality no 
more than the firſt officer of the community, and 
could literally do no wRONG ; or none, at leaſt, with 
impunity. 
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The Continent of Europe, fr:m the Settlement of the Mo- 
DERN NATIONS, to the Time of CHARLEMAGNE. 


N hiſtory, as well as in all other ſciences, it is ne- 
ceſſary to ſet certain limits to our inquiries, if we 
would proceed with certainty ; and, where utility 
more than curiofity is our object, we muſt even con- 
tract theſe boundaries. We muſt not only confine 
ourſelves to thoſe periods where truth can be aſcer- 
tained, but to thoſe events principally which were 
followed by ſome civil or political conſequence, which 
produced fome alteration in the government or the 
manners of a people: and, even of ſuch events, we 
ſhould be more particularly attentive to thoſe which 
continue to operate upon our preſent civil or political 
ſyſtem. 


In theſe few words, my dear Boy, to avoid egotiſm, 

I have indireQly given you an account of the manner 
in which I mean to conduct that Hiſtory of Modern Eu- 
rope, Which is intended for your inſtruction. The firſt 
eras of modern, as well as ancient hiftory, are invol- 
ved in fable; and the tranſactions of the immediately 
iucceeding periods are handed down to us in barren 
chronicles, which convey no idea of the character of 
the agents, and conſequently are equally deſtitute of 
inſtruction and amuſement ; while the events of latter 
ages are related with ſo circumftantial a minuteneſs, 
that a ſelection becomes abſolutely neceſſary, for ſuch as 
would not willingly ſpend a life-time in cultivating an 
acquaintance with thoſe who have lived before them : 
and as I would rather have you acquainted with the 
character 
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character of one living, than of ten dead ſtateſmen or 
heroes, I ſhall be as conciſe in my narration as is con- 
ſiſtent with perſpicuity, and as ſelect in my matter as 
information will allow ; taking always care, however, 
to omit no anecdote that can throw light on the hiſto- 
ry of the human heart, nor any circumſtance which 
marks the progreſs of civil ſociety. 


Moptrn HisToRY is of little importance before 
the time of Charlemagne: and a late celebrated writer 
has fixed upon the coronation of that prince at Rome 
in the year 800, as the proper era of its commence- 
ment; but for the fake of order, as well as to gratify 
that curioſity which we naturally have to become ac- 
quainted with the origin of nations, I ſhall give you a 
thort ſketch of modern Europe, previous tothat period. 


FRANCE 


THE French monarchy firſt claims your no- 
tice 3 not on account of its antiquity only, but be- 
cauſe of its early and continued conſequence. Gaul 
was ſhared by the Romans, the Viſigoths, and the 
Burgundians, when Clovis king of the Franks, a peo- 
ple inhabiting the other fide of the Rhine, defeated 
Syagrius, the Roman general, and eſtabliſhed a new 
kingdom ', to which he gave the name of France, or 
the Land of Free Men, How ill appliedin latter times ! 


Trnovcn Clovis was only nineteen years of age 
when he obtained this victory, which terminated the 
Roman power in Gaul, his prudence appears to have 
been equal to his valour. Every thing conſpired to his 
aggrandizement. The Gauls hated the dominion of 
the Romans, and were ftrongly attached to Chriſti- 
anity : he gained on their picty, by tavouring their 
biſhops; and his marriage with Clotilda, niece to 
Gondebaud, king of Burgundy, made them hope 

C 3 that 
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that he would ſpeedily embrace the faith. The at- 
tachment of his countrymen to their ancient worſhip, 
was the ſole objection: the pious exhortations of the 
queen had ſome effect; and the king having van- 
quiſhed the Allemanni at Tolbiac, near Cologne, 
after an obſtinate engagement, aſcribed that victo- 
ry to the God of Clotilda, whom he faid he had in- 
voked during the time of battle, under promiſe of be- 
coming Chriſtian. He was accordingly baptiſed by 
St. Remigius, biſhop of Rheims; and almoſt the 
whole French nation followed his example *. 


THis was a grand circumſtance in favour of Clovis, 
and he did not fail to take advantage of it. The 
Gauls were ſtaunch Catholics, but the Vifigoths and 
Burgundians were Arians. Clotilda, however, hap- 
pily was a Catholic, though nurſed in the boſom of 
Arianiſm; and Clovis himſelf overflowed with zeal 
for the ſame faith, as ſoon as he found it would ſe- 
cond his ambitious projects. Under colour of reli- 


gion, he made war upon Alaric, king of the Vifi- 


| A.D. 507. 
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goths, who poſſeſſed the provinces between the Rhone 
and the Loire. The Gallic clergy favorfred his pre- 
tenſions ; and the battle of Vouille, in which the king 


of the Viſigoths was killed, enlarged the kingdom of 
the Franks *. 


Bor Clovis, inftead of enjoying his good fortune 
with dignity, disfigured the latter part of his reign by 
perfidies and crueltics towards the princes of his blood, 
whom he extirpated . He died in 511, after attempt- 
ing to atone for his crimes by building churches and 
monaſtries, and aſſembling a council at Orleans for the 
regulation of church- diſcipline. 


Tux death of Clovis was a ſevere blow to the gran- 


_ deur of the French monarchy, He left four ſons, 
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who divided his extenſive dominions among them. 
Thierry, the eldeft, had the largeſt ſhare; he was 
king of Auſtraſia, or that part of Oriental France which 
lies between the Rhine and the Meuſe. Metz was 
his capital. Childebert was king of Paris, Clodomir 
of Orleans, and Clotaire of Soiſſons . This divifion 
of the empire of the Franks into four independent 
kingdoms, not only weakened its force, but gave riſe 
to endleſs broils. The brothers became enemies, 
whenever their intereſts jarred. The moſt frightful 
barbarities were the conſequence of their diſſentions. 


Murders and affaffinations grew common events. 


Tux experience of theſe evils, however, did not 
prevent a like divifion taking place after the death of 
Clotaire, the fole ſucceſſor of his brothers and ne- 
phews. His four ſons divided the four kingdoms by 
lot 5. The kingdom of Paris fell to Caribert ; Soiffons 
to Chilperic; Auſtraſia to Sigebert; and Orleans to 
Gontran, in whoſe lot alſo was included Burgundy, 
which had been conquered by the united forces of 
Childebert and Clotaire. This new divifion was 
followed by conſequences ftill more fatal than the 


former. Two queens, more deſerving of the 
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name of furies than of women, ſacrificed every thing 


to their bloody ambition: Brunehaut, princeſs of 
Spain, wife to Sigebert, king of Auſtraſia, and Frede- 


gonde, firſt concubine, and afterwards wife to Chil- 


peric, king of Soiſſons. Their mutual hatred, and 
their influence over their huſbands, were productive of 
an infinite number of crimes, equally ruinous to the 
people and the royal family, and the moſt enormous 
to be met with in the hiſtory of mankind. 


AFTER the murder of a multitude of princes, and 
many years of civil war, carried on with the moſt 
vindictive ſpirit, and accompanied with every form of 
C 4 treachery 
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treachery and cruelty, Clotaire II. fon of Chilperic 
and Fredegonde, was left ſole monarch of France 7. 
He re-eſtabliſhed tranquillity, and gained the hearts of 
his ſubjects; attaching the nobility by augmenting 
their contequence. He committed the government of 
Auſtraſia and Burgundy to the Mayors of the Palace, 
as they were called; a kind of viceroys, who daily 
acquiring power, at laſt made their way to the 


throne. 


THe vices of Dagobert, the fon of Clotaire ; the 
taxes with which he loaded the people, to furniſh his 
d-banches, or to atone for them, according to the 
cuſtom of thoſe times, by pious profuſions, weaken- 
ed the royal authority, at the fame that they debaſed 
it, His two ſons, Sigebert II. and Clovis II. were 
only the founders of new convents. They were no- 
body in their kingdoms : the mayors were every 
thing. | 


Ox the death cf theſe two princes, Grimoald, 
mayor of Auſtraſia, {ct his own ton upon the throne 
of that kingdom. The uſurper was depoſed ; but the 
feducing example remained, as a lure to future am- 
b.tion. The ſucceeding princes were as weak as their 
predeceſſors; and Pepin Heriftcl, duke of Auſtraſia, 
governed France twenty-eight years, under the title 
of mayor, with equal prudence and fortitude. The 
kings were no more than decorated pageants, to be 
thewa to the people occaſionally. The appellation of 
firrgards, which was given them, aptly expreſſes their 
Aupid inaQtivity., | 


AFTER the death of Pepin, who by reftoring the 
national afſemblies, which the deſpotiſm of former 
mayors had aboliſhed ; by turning the reſtleſs impe- 
tuoſity of the French againſt foreign enemies, whom 

he 
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he always overcame, and other prudent meafures, 
had quietly enjoyed a power hitherto unknown in the 
monarchy ; his authority paſſed into the hands of his 
widow Plectrude, whoſe grandſon, yet an infant, was 
created mayor. Such was the veneration of the French 
for the memory of this great man !—But the govern- 
ment of a woman was ill ſuited to thoſe turbulent 
times, though the inſigni ficant kings were content to 
live under the guardianſhip of a child. Charles Mar- 
tel, natural fon of Pepin, was ſuſpe&ed of ambitious 
views by Plectrude, and imprifoned. He found means, 
however, to make his eſcape, and was received by the 
Auftraſians as their deliverer. His great qualities 
ſoon exalted him to the ſame degree of power which 
his father had enjoyed, and he was equally worthy of 
it. He ſaved France from the fword of the Saracens, 
who had already ſubjected Spain, and he kept all the 
neighbouring nations in awe by his wiſe and vigorous 
adminiftration ; yet he never ſtiled himſelf any more 
than Duke of France, conſcious that the title of King 
could add nothing to his power. But his fon Pepin, 
leſs modeſt or more vain, aſſumed the ſovereignty in 
name as well as reality; excluding for ever the de- 
ſcendants of Clovis, or the Merovingian race, as they 
are called, from the crown of France *. 


Tux circumſtances of this revolution ſhall be after- 
wards related. In the mean time we muſt take a view 
of the other ftates of Europe, 


. 


SPAIN, my dear Boy, next merits your attention, 
as the ſecond great kingdom on this ſide of the Alps. 
Soon after the Viſigoths founded their monarchy in 


this Roman province, already over- run by the Vandals 
and 
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and the Suevi, the clergy became poſſeſſed of more 
power than the prince. So early was the tyranny of 
the church in Spain, Almoſt all cauſes, both civil 
and eccleſiaſtical, were referred tothe bench of biſhops; 
they even decided in their councils the moſt weighty 
affairs of the nation 9. Along with the nobles, among 
whom they held the firſt rank, they often diſpoſed of 
the crown, which was more elective than hereditary. 
The kingdom was one theatre of revolutions and 
crimes. The number of kings aflaffinated fills the 
ſoul with horror. The Barbarians, after their efta- 
bliſhment, contracted new vices ; their ferocity became 
more bloody, What crimes dud not bigetry alone 
produce! 


Ix order, to make you fully ſenſible of this, as 
well as acquainted with all that is neceſſary to be 
known in the hiſtory of the Viſigoths in Spain, 
I need only mention the principal reigns, 


LEoviciLDE, who died in 585, and who is fo 
much celebrated for his victories over the Suevi, whom 
he entirely ſubdued, put to death his fon Hermene- 
gilde, becauſe he had embraced the Catholic faith : 
Reccared, however, his other ſon and ſucceſſor, ab- 
jured Arianiſm. The Arians were perſecuted in their 
turn, The ſpirit of perſecution daily increaſed. Siſe- 
but, a prince in other reſpects wiſe, and whoſe valour 
diſpoſſeſſed the Greek emperors of what they held on 
the coaſts of the Mediterranean, obliged the Jews, 
on pain of death, to receive baptiſm. Under this 
prince the empire of the Vifigoths was at its height; 
comprehending not only Spain, but alſo ſome neigh- 
bouring provinces of Gaul, and part of Mauri- 
tania. Chintila baniſhed all the Jews; and a coun- 


. ci], or aſſembly of divines, declared, that no prince 


could aſcend the throne without ſwearing to enforce 
4 all 
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all the laws made againſt this unfortunate people. 
Under Receſuintho, the election of kings was reſerved 
by a council to the biſhops and palatines. Theſe pala- 
tines were the principal officers of the crown. Thus the 
body of the nation loſt one of their moſt effential 
rights. Wamba, who ſubdued the rebels in Gaul, 
and defeated the Saracens in an attempt upon Spain, 
was excluded the throne, becauſe he had been cloath- 
ed in the habit of a penitent, while labouring under 
the influence of poiſon, adminiſtered by the ambitious 
Erviga ! — This ſtroke of prieſtcraft, the firſt of the 
kind that we meet with in hiſtory, ſhews at a diftance, 
what might be expected from clerical fineſſe. A coun- 


cil adjudged the throne to Erviga ; and another coun- 


cil held during his reign, prohibited the kings, under 
penalty of damnation, from marrying a king's widow. 
This canon is a ſufficient proof of the ſpirit of legiſ- 
lation, which at that time prevailed in Spain. The 
debauchery, cruelty, and impiety of Witiza, whoſe 
wickedneſs knew no bounds, occaſioned a civil war in 
710. Roderic, or Roderigue, dethroned this prince, 
and was himſelf dethroned, by a people whom nothing 
could reſiſt . 


Tur Mahometan religion was already eftabliſhed 
in many countries. Mahomet, its founder, died in 
633; and his countrymen, the Arabs or Saracens, ſoon 
after over-ran moſt part of Afia, and all Africa. 
Animated by the moſt violent fpirit of fanaticiſm, 
their valour was altogether irreſiſtible. The Koran 


promiſed heaven and eternal ſenſuality to ſuch as fell 


in battle, and the conquerors always tendered liberty 
and protection to thoſe who embraced their ſuperſti- 
tion. They threatened the whole world with ſubjection. 
Count Julian, whoſe daughter king Roderic had dif- 
honoured, invited them, it is faid, to land in Spain : 
nor is this circumſtance at all improbable, conſidering 

the 
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—y— then occaſioned by the private vices of princes than 


A. D. 713. 


any other cauſe. 


Tux Saracens, already maſters of Mauritania, now 
Barbary (a name which the barbarity of their deſcend- 
ants has given to that country, as it gave to them the 
name of Maures, or Moors) made a deſcent upon 
Spain; and by the decifive battle of Xeres, in An- 
dalufia, put an end to the empire of the Viſigoths “. 
Muza viceroy of Africa, under the calif Walid, 


came over to finiſh the conqueſt. According to the 


A- D: 718. 


prudent policy of the Mahometans, the only enthu- 
fiaſts that ever united the ſpirit of toleration with the 
zcal for making proſelytes, he offered the inhabitants 
their religion and laws, on condition that they ſhould 
pay to him the fame ſubſidy which they had paid their 
ſovcreigns : and ſuch as embraced the religion of the 
conquerors were entitled to all their privileges. Moft 


cities ſubmitted without reſiſtance : thoſe that held 


out he reduced by force, burning and pillaging them. 
Oppas, archbiſhop of Seville, and uncle to the child- 
ren of Witiza, was not aſhamed on this occaſion to 


join the Saracens, and facrifice his country and his 


religion to his hatred againſt Roderic : but Pelagius, a 
prince of the royal blood, remained firm in his duty; 
and, when he could no longer keep the field againſt 


the Infidels, he retired to the mountains of Aſturias, 


followed by a multitude of Chriftians. There he 
founded a little kingdom, which he defended by his 
valour, and tranſmitted to his poſterity 2. 


MEtanwHILE the Saracens, or Moors, not 
willing to confine their ambition within the limits of 
the Pyrenees, made an unſucceſsful attack upon Eudes, 
duke of Aquitaine. Abderaman, however, the new emir 


or governor of Spain, made a ſccond irruption with 


ſuperior 
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ſuperior forces, and penetrated as far as Sens, Re- 
pelled by biſhop Ebbo, he fell upon Aquitaine, 
vanquiſhed the duke, and advanced towards the heart 
of France. Charles Martel put a ſtop to his carcer, 
between Poitiers and Tours, by a memorable battle, 
in which Abderaman himſelf was flain; and, if we 


believe the hiſtorians of thoſe times, in this action the 


Saracens loſt upwards of three hundred thouſand men. 
But ſuch exaggerations are only fit for Romance. 


St Alx was at firſt very miſerable under the domi- 
nion of the Moors. The emirs being dependant on 
the viceroy of Africa, who allowed them to continue 
but a ſhort time in their government, were more buſy 
in fleecing the nation, than in the adminiſtration of 
juſtice or the preſervation of good order. Civil 
wars aroſe among the Moflems themſelves ; and the 
califs, whoſe court was at Damaſcus, were then unable 
ro quell thoſe diforders. The competitions for the 
califat even favoured the projects of the rebels. That 
auguſt dignity, which included both the higheft regal 
and farcedotal eminence, paſſcd from the family of 
Ommiades to that of Abaſſides in the year 750. The 
revolution was bloody ; and gave birth to another truly 
advantageous to Spain, which it delivered from its op- 
preſſors, but injurious to the Chriſtian faith. 


ABDERAMAN, called alſo Almanzor, a prince who 
eſcaped in the maſſacre of the Ommiades, founded in 
Spain an independent kingdom, conſiſting of all thoſe 
provinces which had been ſubje to the califs **, He 


fixed his refidence at Cordova, which he made the 


ſeat of the arts, of magnificence, and of pleaſure. 
Without perſecuting the Chriſtians, he was able, by 
kis artful policy, almoſt to extinguith Chriſtianity in 
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his dominions : by depriving the biſhops of their dio- 


ceſes; by reſerving all honovrs and offices for the 
2 followers 
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followers of his Prophet; and by promoting inter- 
marriages between the Chriſtians and Mahometans. 
No prince in Europe equalled Abderaman in wiſdom, 
nor any people the Arabs in whatever tends to the ag- 
grandizement of the human ſoul. Lately enemies to 
the ſciences, they now cultivated them with ſucceſs, 
and enjoyed a confiderable ſhare both of knowledge 
and politeneſs, while the reſt of mankind were ſunk 
in ignorance and barbariſm. 


I sHALL afterwardſhave occaſion to be more par- 
ticular on this ſubje&; at preſent we muſt caſt an eye 
on Italy, Rome, Conſtantinople, and France, from 
the time of Charles Martel to Charlemagne. 


ITALY, and the Eri f CONS TAN» 
TINOPLE. 


ITALY experienced a variety of fortunes from 
the time that it changed its ancient maſters, before it 
fell into the hands of Charlemagne. It was firſt con- 
quered by the Heruli, a people from the borders of 
the Euxine or Black Sea, who held it only a ſhort 
time, being expelled by the Oftrogoths. Theodoric, 
the firſt Gothic king of Italy, and ſeveral of his ſuc- 
ceſſors, were princes of great prudence and humanity. 
They allowed the Italians, or Romans as they were 
{till called, to retain their poſſeſſions, their laws, their 
religion, their own government, and their own ma- 
giſtrates, reſerving only to the Goths the principal 
military employments . They acknowledged the em- 
perors of Conſtantinople their fuperiors in rank, 
but not in juriſdiction. Ravenna was the ſeat of their 
court, and in real magnificence vied with ancient 
Rome, as their equitable adminiftration did with the 
reigns of Trajan and Antoninus. They were at laſt 

ſubdued 
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ſubdued by Beliſarius and Narſes, the generals of Juſ- 
tinian, who united Italy once more to the Roman 
Eaſtern, or Greek empire; the Weſtern empire, which 
took its riſe, as a ſeparate ſtate, on the death of The- 
odoſius, being totally extinguiſhed by Odoacer, king 
of the Heruli. 


Soo after the ſubjection of the Oftrogoths, great 
part of Italy was ſeized by Alboinus, king of the Lom- 
bards, or Longobards, a Gothic nation. He and his ſuc- 
ceſſors made Pavia the place of their reſidence. The 
governmentof Italy was now entirely changed. Alboinus 
eſtabliſhed the feudal policy in thoſe countries which 
he had conquered, ſettling the principal officers of his 
army, under the name of dukes, in the chief cities of 
every province. A fimilar kind of government pre- 
vailed in that part of Italy which remained ſubje@ to 
the emperors of Conſtantinople: the exarch, or ſu- 
preme governor, who reſided at Ravenna, appointing 
the dukes, or chicf magiſtrates, of the other cities, 
and removing them at pleaſure. Even Rome itſelf was 
governed by a duke, the very name of the ſenate and 
conſuls being aboliſhed. 


ALBoINUs was one of the greateſt princes of his 
time, and no leſs ſkilled in the ſcience of reigning 
than in the art of war ; but he was flain by the treach- 
ery of his wife Rofamund, before he had leifure to 
perfect the government of his kingdom. Clephis, his 
ſucceſſor, was an able, but a barbarous prince. His 


_ cruelties gave the Lombards ſuch an averſion to regal 


power, that they reſolved, after his death, to change 
their form of government ; and accordingly, for the 
ſpace of ten years, they choſe no other king, but lived 
ſubject to their dukes. Theſe dukes had hitherto ac- 
knowledged the royal authority; but, when the king- 
ly power was aboliſhed, each duke became ſovereign 
of his own city and its diſtri, x 
HE 
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Tux Lombards, during this interregnum, extende1 
their conqueſts in Italy : but, being threatened by fo- 
reign enemies, they ſaw the neceſſity of union; of re- 
ſtoring their ancient form of government, and com- 
mitting the management of the war to a fingle perſon. 


Fox this purpoſe the heads of the nation aſſembled, 
and with one voice called Autharis, the ſonof Clephis, to 
the throne. Autharis perfected that form of govern- 
ment which had been eſtabliſhed by Alboinus. Sen- 
fible that the dukes, who had ruled their ſeveral diſ- 
tris like independent princes, for the ſpace of ten 
years, would not willingly part with their authority, 
he allowed them to continue in their governments, but 
reſerved to himſelf the ſupreme jurifdiftion *5, He 


made them contribute a part of their revenues towards 


the ſupport of his royal dignity, and take an oath, that 
they would affiſt him to the utmoſt of their power in 
time of war. After ſettling the government of his 
kingdom, he enacted ſeveral falutary laws for its tran- 
quillity and good order. He was the firſt of the Lom- 
bard kings who embraced Chriſtianity, and many ef 
his ſubje&s followed his example: but being of the 
Arian perſuaſion, like moſt of the northern conquerors, 
whoſe fimple minds could not comprehend the myſtery 
of the incarnation, many diſputes were by that means 
occaſioned between the Arian and Catholic biſhops ; 
for the Romans, or native Italians, were then as 
ſtaunch Catholics at at this day. 


LiBERTY of conſcience, however, was allowed un- 
der all the Lombard kings; and Rotharis, who ſur- 
paſſed all his predeceſſors in wiſdom and valour, was 
ſo moderate in his principles, and fo indulgent to his 
people, that during his reign moſt cities of Italy had 
two biſhops, one Catholic, and the other Arian. 


He was the firſt prince who gave written laws to the 


Lombards. 
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Lombards. For this purpoſe, he ſummoned at Pavia 
a general diet of the nobles; and ſuch regulations as 
they approved, he ordered to be digeſted into a code, 
and obſerved over all his dominions. His military ta- 
lents were not inferior to his civil. He very much 
extended the limits of his kingdom, and gained fo 
many advantages over the imperial forces, thatnohoſti- 
lities paſſed between the exarchs and the kings of the 
Lombards, till the reign of Luitprand. 


Bur before that time, the emperor Conſtans landed 
in Italy. with a conſiderable army, which he com- 
manded in perſon, determined to expel the invaders, 
and rcunite this ancient kingdom to his dominions. He 
at firſt gained ſome inconſiderable advantages; but 
his army was afterwards totally routed by Ro- 
muald, duke of Benevento, whole father, Grimoald, 
had been elected king of the Lombards. Grimoald 
was a prudent prince, and in all reſpects worthy of the 
dignity to which he had been raiſed. As ſoon as he 
was free from the alarms of war, he applied himſelf 
wholly to the arts of peace. He reformed the laws of 
Rotharis, which were now from choice appealed to by 
the Italians as well as the Lombards, revoking ſome, 
and enacting others more applicable to the circum- 
ſtances of the times. Influenced by the arguments of 
John biſhop of Bergamo, he renounced the tenets of 
Arius. His ſucceſſors followed his example, all pro- 
feffing the catholic faith; ſo that Arianiſm was in a 
ſhort time forſaken by the whole nation of the Lom- 
bards 7. | 


LurTPRAND gave great proofs of his wiſdom and 
valour from the moment he aſcended the throne, tho? 
his courage ſometimes bordercd on raſhneſs. Inform- 
ed that two of his attendants had conſpired againſt his 
life, and only waited an opportunity to put their de- 
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ſign in execution, he walked out with them alone, 


aud upbraided them with their guilt. Struck with 


A. D. 77. 


ſuch heroic firmneſs, they threw themſelves at his feet, 
as wretches unworthy of mercy. The king, however, 
thought otherwiſe : he not only pardoned them, but 
received them into favour, promoting them afterwards 
to principal employments. Having thus won his do- 
meſt.c enemies by kindneſs, and firenthened his inte- 
reſts abroad by marrying the daughter of the duke of 
the Bojoarii, Luitprand applied himſelf, in imitation 
of his two illuſtrious predeceffors, Rotharis and Gri- 
moald, to the formation of new laws. In one of theſe 
his wiſdom appears highly conſpicuous : he blames 
the ridiculous cuſtom of trials by duel, in which we 
% would force God to manifeſt his juſtice, according to 
the caprice of men ;” adding, that he has only to- 
lerated the abuſe, “ becauſe the Lombards are fo much 
c attached to it.” 


Bor Luitprand's great qualities were in ſome mea- 
fure ſhaded by his boundleſs ambition. Not ſatisfied 
with the extenſive dominions left him by his predeceſ- 
ſors, he formed the deſign of making himſelf ſole 
maſter of Italy; and a forenemibls opportunity ſoon of- 
fered. 


Leo Isavnricrs, at that time emperor of Conſtan- 
tinople, where theological diſputes had long ming- 
led with the affairs of ftate, and where caſuiſts 
were more common on the throne than politicians, pi- 
outly prohibited the worſhip of images, ordering 
all the ſtatues and paintings in the churches to be 
pulled down and burnt, The vulgar, whoſe de- 
votion extended no further than ſuch objects, and the 
monks and prieſts, intereſted in ſupporting the mum- 
mery, were to highly provoked at this innova- 
tion, that they publichly revolted in many places. 


The 
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The emperor, however, took care to have his edi& 
put in force in the Eaſt; and he ſtrictly enjoined the 
exarch of Ravenna, and his orher officers in the Weſt, 


to ſee it as punctually obeyed in iheir governments. 


In conſequence of this command Scholaſticus, then 
exarch, began to pull down the images in the churches 
and public places at Ravenna; which incenſed the ſu- 
perſtitious multitude to ſuch a degree, that they open- 
Iy declared they would rather renounce their allegiance 
to the emperor, than the worſhip of images. They 
conſidered him as an abominablc heretic, whom it was 
lawful to refift by force, and took arms for that pur- 


pole *. 


LuiTeRAND judged this the proper ſeaſon to put 
his ambitious project in execution. He ſuddenly af- 
ſembled his forces, and unexpectedly appeared before 
Ravenna, not doubting but the reduction of that im- 
portant place would he ſpecdily followed by the con- 
queſt of all the imperial dominions in Italy. The ex- 
arch, though little prepared for ſuch an affault, de- 
fended the city with much courage; but finding he 
could no longer hold out againit fo great a force, and 
deſpairing of relief, he privately withdrew. Luit- 
prand, informed of this, made a vigorous attack; car- 
ried the city by ſtorm, and gave it up to be plundered 
by his ſoldiers, who found in it an immenſe booty, as 
it had been ſuccefiively the feat of the Weſtern empe- 
rors, of the Gothic kings, and of the exarchs. Alarm- 
ed at the fate of Ravenna, moſt other citics in the 
exarchate ſurrendered without refiftance '9, Luitprand 
ſeemed, therefore, in a fair way to be maſter of all 
Italy: but that conqueſt neither he nor his ſucceſſors 
were ever able to complete; and the attempt proved 
fatal to the kingdom of the Lombards. 
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ROME, ITALY, CONSTANTINOPLE, 
and FRANCE, from the Time of CHARLES 
MARTEL t that of CHARLEMAGNE. 


THOUGH Rome was now governed by a duke, 
who depended on the exarch of Ravenna, the pope, 
or biſhop, had the principal authority in that city. 
He was yet leſs conſpicuous by his revenue than 
the reip:& which religion inſpired for his ſce, and 
the confidence which was placed in his character. 
St. Gregory had negociated with princes upon ſeve- 
ral matters of ſtate; and his ſucceſſors divided their 
attention between clerical and political objects. To free 
themſelves from the dominion of the Greek emperors, 
without falling a prey to the kings of Italy, was the 
purpoſe of theſe ambitious prelates. To accompliſh 
this double aim, they employed ſucceſsfully both reli- 
gion and intrigue, and eftabliſhed a ſpiritual and 
temporal monarchy, which of all human inſtitutions, 
perhaps, moit merits the attention of man, whether 
we confider its nature, its progreſs, or its prodigious 
conſequences. 


GREGORY II. had quarrelled with the emperor 
Leo, by oppoſing his edi& againſt the worthip of 
images: but he was more aſraid of the growing power 
of the Lombards, than of the emperor's threats; he 
therefore reſolved to put a ſtop, if poſſible, to the 
conqueſts of Luitprand, The only prince in Italy, 
to whom he could have recourſe, was Urſus, duke of 
Venice, the Venetians making already no contempt- 
ible figure. Not leſs alarmed than Gregory at the 
progreſs of ſo powerful a neighbour, Urſus and the 
Venetians promiſ-d to aſſiſt the exarch (who had fled 
to them for prote&ion) with the whole ſtrength of the 


republic. They accordingly fitted out a conſiderable 
fleet, 
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fleet, while the exarch conducted an army by land, and Lr. n. 


retook Ravenna, before Luitprand could march to its 
relief. 


As the recovery of Ravenna had been principally 
owing to the interpoſition of Gregory, he hoped to 
be able to prevail on the emperor to revoke his edict 
againſt images ; but Leo, ſenſible that the pope had 
been influenced merely by his own intereſt in the mea- 
ſures he had taken, was only more provoked at his 
obſtinacy, and reſolved that the edit ſhould be 


obeyed even in Rome itſelf. For this purpoſe he re- 


called Scholafticus, ſtill exarch of Ravenna, and ſent 
in his ſtead Paul, a patrician, ordering him to get 
the pope aſſaſſinated, or to ſeize him, and fend him in 
chains to Conftantinople. But Gregory, in place of 
yielding to the emperor's threats, ſolemnly excom- 
municated the exarch for attempting to put the impe- 
rial edit in execution, exhorting all the Italian cities 
to continue ſteadfaſt in the catholic faith. Luitprand, 
though highly incenſed againft Gregory, affiſted him 
in his diftreſs ; and the populace roſe at Ravenna, and 
murdered the exarch, making prodigious ſlaughter of 
the Iconoclafts, or image-brokers, as they were called. 
The duke of Naples ſhared the fame fate with the «cx - 


arch. Leo, however, ftill infiſting that his favourite 


edi& ſhould be enforced in Rome, the people of that 
city, at the inftigation of Gregory, againſt whom 
every ſpecics of murder had been attemptcd, withdrew 
their allegiance. from the Greek emperor 2®. Hence 
the riſe of the pope's temporal power. 


Lo informed of this revolt, and not doubting who 
was the author of it, ordered a powerful army to be 
raiſed, with a deſign both to chaſtiſe the rebels, and 
take vengeance on the pope. Alarmed at theſe war- 
Uke preparations, Gregory looked round for ſome 
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Lr. in power on which he might depend for protection. The 


—Y— Lombards were poſſeſſed of ſufficient force, but they 


were too near neighbours to be truſted ; and the Ve- 
netians, though zealous catholics, were not yet in a 
condition to withftand the ſtrength of the empire. 
Spain was at that time over-run by the Saracens : the 
French ſeemed, therefore, the only people to whom it 
was advitable to apply for aid, as they were at once 
able to oppoſe the emperor, and enemies to his edict. 
France was then governed by Charles Martel, the 
greateſt commander of his age. Gregory ſent a ſo- 
lemn embaſſy to Charles, entreating him to take the 
Romans and the church under his protection, and de- 
fend them againſt th. attempts of Leo. The ambaſ- 
fadors were received with extraordinary marks of 
honour; a treaty was concluded 2* ; and the French, 


- glad to get any concern in the affairs of Italy, be- 


came the prote tors of the church. 


Ix the mean time conſiderable alterations were made 
by death. Gregory II. did not live to fee his nego- 
ciation with Frauce finiſhed. He was ſucceeded in 
the ſce of Rome by Gregory III. and Leo Hauricus 
was ſuccecded on the imperial throne by his fon Con- 
ſtantine Copronymus, who not only renewed his fa- 
ther's edict againſt the worſhip of images, but prohi- 
bited the invocation of faints. This new edi& con- 
firmed the Romans in the refolution they had taken 
of ſeparating themſelves entirely from the empire; 
more eſpecially as being now under the protection of 
France, they had nothing to fear from Conftantino- 
ple: they therefore drove out of their city ſuch of the 
imperial officers as had hitherto been ſuffered to con- 
tinue there; and aboliſhed, by that means, the ve 
ſhado of ſubjection to the emperor. Soon after Leo, 


*A. D. 747. died Charles Martel, and alſo Gregory III. who was 


ſucceeded in the fee of Rome by Zachary, an active 
and 
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and enterprifing prelate. Immediately after his elec- 
tion, he waited upon Luitprand, and obtained the 
reſtoration of four cities in the territory of Rome, 
which had been yielded to that prince as a ranſom for 
the capital, when ready to fall into his hands. 


LutTeRAND henceforth laid afide all ambitious 
thoughts, dying in peace with the church and with 
men. Rachis, his ſucceſſor, confirmed the peace 
with Zachary; but being afterwards teized with a 
thirſt of conqueſt, he invaded the Romaa dukedom, 
and laid ſiege to Perugia. Zachary, before he ſolici- 
ted the aſſiſtance of France, the only power on which 
he could depend, retolved to try once more his ber- 
ſonal influence. He accordingly went in perſon to 
the camp of Rachis ; and being reſpectfully received 


by that prince, he repreienicd lo forcibly to him we: 


puniſhment reſerved for thuie wao unjuſtly invade the 
property of others, that Rachis not only raiſed the 
fiege, but was ſo much ſubdued by the eloquence of 
the pontiff, that he renounced his kingdom, and re- 
tired to the monaſtery of Monte Caſſino; pr. rating 


himſelf firſt at Zachary's feet, and taking the habit ot: 


St. Benedict. 


WuiLE things were in this ſituation in Italy, Po- 
pin, fon of Charles Martel, governed France in the 


character of mayor, under Childeric II. and ac- 


quainted, no doubt, with the ſentiments ot the pope, 
propoſed to Zachary a cafe of conſcience, Which had 
not hitherto been ſubmitted to the biſhop of Rome. 


He defired to know, whether a prince incapable of 
governing, or a miniſter veſtod with the royal autha-- 


rity, and who ſupported it with honour, ought to have 
the title of king. Zachary decided in favour of the 
miniſter ; and the French clergy ſupported the pre- 
tenſions of Pepin, becauſe he had reſtored the lands 
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of which Charles Martel had robbed them: the no- 


dies reſpected him, becauſe he was powerful and brave; 
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and the people deipi:cd the fluggard kings, whom they 
ſcarcely knew by name. The judgment of the pope 
therefore falenced every ſcruple. Childeric was de- 
poſed; or, more properly, degraded: for he could 
never be ſaid to reign. He was ſhut up in a monaſtery. 
Pepin was raiſed to the throne; and St. Boniface, 
biſhop of Mentz, the famous apoſtle of the Germans, 
anointed him folemaly at Soiffons 24. 


TH1s ceremony of anointing, borrowed from the 
Jews, and hitherto unknown to the French nation, or 
at moſt only uſed on the converſion of Ciovis, ſeemed 
to beſtow on the king a kind of divine character; and 
ſo far it was uſcful, by inſpiring reſpect. But 
as ignorance abu'cs all things, the biſhops ſoon ima- 
gined thev could confer royalty by anointing princes ; 
an opinion which was followed by many fatal conſe- 
quences. The Eaftern emperors had long been 
crowned by the patriarchs of Conftantinople : the 
popes, in hke manner, crowned the emperors of the 
Weſt. Crowning and anointing were ſuppoſed neceſ- 
oy to ſovereignty. A pious ceremony gave the church 

a power of diſpoſing of crowns. 


THESE obſervations, my dear Boy, you will find 


frequent occaſion to apply. I throw them in here to 


awaken your attention, We muſt fee things in their 
cauſes, to reaſon diſtinaly on their effects. 


SUCCESS ſoon attended the crafty policy of the 
Popes : the no’ king of France repaid their favour 
with intereſt, Aſtulphus, the ſucceſſor of Rachis, leſs 
piouſly inclined than his brother, thought only of 
conqueſt. In imitation of Luitprand, he reſolved 
to make himſelf maſter of all Italy ; and, as the em- 
peror Conſtantine Copronymus was now engaged in 2 

2 War 
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war againſt the Saracens and Bulgarians, and in 
a ſtill more hot and dangerous war againſt images, 
Aſtulphus judged this a proper ſeaſon to invade the 
imperial dominions. He accordingly entered the ex- 
archate at the head of a confiderable army, took Ra- 
venna, ſubdued the whole province, and alſo Penta- 
polis, which he added to the kingdom of the Lom- 
bards, reducing the exarchate and its ancient metro- 
polis to a dukedom . 


AMBIT10ON is only increaſed by conqueſt. Aſtul- 
phus no ſooner faw himſelf maſter of Ravenna and its 
territory, than he began to lay claim to the Roman 
dukedom, and to Rome itſelf. He urged the right of 
conqueſt; which, he alledged, entitled him to the fame 
power over that city and its dukedom that the empe- 
rors, and alto the exarchs, their viceroys, had formerly 
enjoyed, as he was now in poſſeſſion of the whole ex- 
archate: and, in order to enforce his demand, he 
marched his army towards Rome, reducing many ci- 
ties in its neighbourhood, and threatening to put the 
inhabitants to the ſword, if they refuſed to acknow- 
ledge him as their ſovereign. Stephen III. then pope, 
no leſs alarmed at the approach of fo powerful a mo- 
narch, than at the ſeverity of his meſſage, endeavoured 
to appeaſe him by a folcma embaily. But preſents, 
prayers, and entreaties, were employed in vain: 
Aſtulphus wanted to govern Rome. | 


STEPHEN at laſt ſenſible that force muſt be repelled 
by force, reſolved, in imitation of his predeceſſors, to 
crave the protection of France. He accordingly ap- 
plied to Pepin, who min:!ful of his obligations to Za- 
chary, and now firmly ſcated on the throne, readily 
promiſed the pope his affiſtance, and ſent two ambaſſa- 
dors to conduct him to Paris. Aſtulphus permitted 
him to paſs; and a treaty was concluded between 

Rome 
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Lr. Il. Rome and France, which led to the aggrandizement 
cot both, at the expence of the emperors and the kings 


of Italy. Stephen anointed Pepin anew, with the 


holy unction, and alſo his two fons, Charles and Car- 
loman, declaring each of them Romanorum Patricius, 
or protector of the Roman people; and Pepin in return 
for theſe honours, promited to make a donation of the 
exarchate and Pentapolis to the Romiſh church . 


Brzrore Pepin ſet out for Italy, he endeavoured, 
however, to periuade Aſtulphus to be content with 
the dominions of his predeceſſors; to reſtore what he 
had conquered, and thus prevent the effuſion of Chriſtian 
blood. But finding the king of the Lombards deaf to 


A. D. 25. his entreaties, he croſſed the Alps, and advanced to 


Pavia. Aſtulphus now convinced of his danger, 
ſued for peace, and obtained it, on condition that he 
ſhould deliver up to the pope, not to the emperor, all 
the places he had taken. He conſented; but inſtead of 
fultil!ling his engagements, no ſooner did he think the 
ſtorm blown over by the departure of Pepin, than he 
broke anew into the Roman dukedom, took ſeveral 
cities, and laid fiege to Rome. 


In this extremity, Stephen had again recourſe to 
his protector, the king of France, writing to him 
thoſe famous letters which are ftill extant, and in 
which ke artfully introduces St. Peter, to whom the 


_ donation of the exarchate had been made, conjuring 


Pepin, his two fons, and the ſtates of France to come 
to his relief; promiſing them all good things, both in 
this world and the next, in caſe of compliance, and 


denouncing damnation as the reward of refuſal . Pe- 


pin, much affected by this eloquence, wild as it may 
ſeem, croſſed the Alps a ſecond time, and Aſtulphus 
again took refuge in Pavia. 


Is 
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Ix the mean time the emperor Conſtantine Copro- Lev. II. 
nymus, informed of the treaty between the king of 3 
France and the pope, by which the latter was to be put 
in poſſeſſion of the exarchate and Pentapolis, remon- 
ſtrated by his ambaffadors againſt that agreement, of- 
fering to pay the expences of the war. But Pepin re- 
plied, that the exarchate bhelonged to the Lombards, 
who had acquired it by the right of arms, as the Ro- 
mans had originally done; that the rig!.t of the Lom- 
bards was now in him, fo that he could diſpoſe of that 
territory as he thought proper. He had beſtowed it, 
he faid, on St. Peter, that the catholic faith might be 
preſerved in its purity, free from the damnable here- 
fies of the Greeks; and all the moncy in the world, 
he added, ſhould never make him revoke this gift, 
which he was determined to maintain to the church 
veith the laſt drop of his blood. In contequence of 
this reſolution, the ambaſſadors were diſmifſed, with- 
out being ſuffered to reply. Pepin preſſed the ſiege of 
Pavia; and Aſtulphus, finding himſelf unable to 
hold out, agreed to fulfil the former treaty, giving 
hoſtages as a pledge of his fidelity, and putting the 
pope immediately in poſſeſſion of Commachio, a 
place of great importance at that time 28. 


BErokk Pepin returned to France, he renewed his 
donation to St. Peter 29, yielding to Stephen and his — 
ſucceſſors the exarchate; Æmilia, now Romagna; 
and Pentapolis, now Marca d' Ancona; with all the 
cities therein, to be held by them for ever, the kings 
of France, as patricians, retaining only an ideal ſu- 
periority, which was ſoon forgot. Thus was the ſcep- 
tre added to the keys, the ſovereignty to the prieſt- 


hood, and the popes enriched with the ſpoils of ——_ 
bard kings and the Roman emperors. 
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AsTUuLPHnvs, ſoon after ratifying the treaty, was kill- 
—Y accident, when he was preparing to recover his 
Pepin continued to extend his ſway and his 
renown till the year 768 ; when, after having impoſed 
tribute on the Saxons and Sclavonians, ky A having 
made the duke of Bavaria take an oath of fidelity, and 
reunited Acquitaine to his crown, equally reſpected at 
home and abroad, he died in the fifty-fourth year of 
his age, and the ſeventeenth of his reign. He never 
affected abſolute power, but referred all matters of 
importance to the national aſſemblies, of which he was 
the oracle. By the conſent of the nobles, he divided 
his kingdom between his two ſons, Charles and Car- 
loman. 


THe reign of Charles, known by the name of Char- 
lemagne, or Charles the Great, forms a new era, and 
muſt be the ſubject of a future letter. In the mean 
time, we muſt trace the ſettlement of other Barbarians, 
and the riſe of another great kingdom, 


LETTER 
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BaiTAiN, from the Time it was deſerted by the Romans, 
to the End of the Saxon HeeTaArcuy. 


HE affairs of our own ifland, my dear Boy, 

now claim your attention. It was abandoned 
by the Romans about the year 448, after they had 
been maſters of the ſouthern, and more fertile part of 
it, during the courſe of almoſt four centuries. 


His rok, perhaps, does not afford ſo fingular an 
inftance of the debaſing effects of deſpotiſm, as in its 
influence on our ancient countrymen. No people were 
ever more brave, none more jealous of liberty, than 
the Britons. With ordinary weapons, and little know- 
ledge of military diſcipline, they ſtruggled long with 
the Roman power, and were only ſubdued at laſt by 
reaſon of their want of union. But after a period of 
ſubjection, when the exigencies of the empire obliged 
the Komans to recall their legions from this iſland, and 
refign to the inhabitants their native rights, the dege- 
nerate Britons were incapable of prizing the gift. 
Conſcious of their inability to protect themſelves, and 
wanting reſolution to attempt it, they would gladly 
have lived in ſecurity and flavery. They had there- 
fore recourſe, again and again, to their conquerors : 
and the Romans, before they finally abandoned the 
ifland, aſſiſted the Britons in rebuilding the wall of 
Severus, which extended between the friths of Forth 
and Clyde, and was eſteemed by the Romans a neceſ- 
ſary barrier firſt againſt the Caledonians, and after- 
wards againſt the Scots and Picts *. 
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Mven time has been ſpent in enquiring whence the 
Scots and Pits emigrated, and many diſputes have a- 
riſen on the ſubject. The moſt probable opinion 
however ſeems to be, that they were two tribes of the 
native Britons, who at dificrent times had fled from 
the dominion of the Romans, chuſing liberty and bar- 
ren mountains, rather than fertile plains and flavery ; 
yet ſome plauſible conjectures have been offered to 
prove, that the Scots were a colony from Ireland *, 
though of the ſame Celtic origin. But whoever they 
were, they are allowed to have been a brave and war- 
like people, who often invade: the Roman territories, 
and were greatly an over-maich for the now effeminate 
and diſpirited Britons, 


THEsF two nations no ſooner heard of the depar- 
ture of the Romans, than they conſidered the whole 
Hand as their own. One party croſſed the Forth, in 
boats made of leather, while another attacked with 
fury the wall which the Britons had repaired for their 
defence, but which they abandoned on the firſt aſſault, 
flying like timorous deer, and leaving their country 
an entire prey to the enemy. The Scots and Picts 
made a dreadful havock of the fugitives; and, mect- 
ing with no oppoſition, they laid all the ſouth part of 
the iſland waſte with fire and ſword. Famine follow- 
ed, with all its horrid train. The miſerable Britons, 
in this frightful extremity, had once more recourſe 
to Rome. They writ to Ætius, then conſul the third 
time, and who governed the empire of the Weſt with 
an abſolute ſway, that memorable letter, entitled, 
The Greans of the Britons, and which paints their un- 
happy condition as ſtrongly as it is poſſible for words: 
«© We know not,” ſay they, even which way to flee. 
Chaſed by the barbarians to the ſea, and forced back 
« by the fea upon the barbarians, we have only left 
us the choice of two deaths; either to periſh by the 
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cc ſword, or be ſwallowed up by the waves.“ What LT. N. 


anſwer they received is uncertain; but it is well known 
they received no affiſtance, Rome heing then threaten- 
ed by Attila, the moſt terrible enemy that ever in- 
vaded the empire. 


Tre Britons, however, amid all their calamities 
had one conſolation, they had embraced Chriſtianity : 
a religion which above all others teaches the en- 
durance of misfortunes, which tr:umphs in adverſity, 
and inſpires the ſoul with joy ia the hour of affliction. 
Numbers of them fled over to Gaul, and ſettled in the 
province of Armorica, to which they gave the name 
of Britany ; part of them ſubmitted to the Scots and 
Picts; and part, collecting courage from deſpair, fallied 
from their woods and caves upon the fecure and roving 
invaders, cut many of them to pieces, and obliged 
the reſt to retire to their own country. But the enemy 
threatening to return next ſeaſon with ſuperior 
forces, the diſtreſſed Britons, by the advice of Vor- 
tigern, prince of Dunmonium, who then poſſeſſed 
the principal authority among them, invited over, as 


a laſt reſource, the Saxons, and Angles, or Anglo- 


Saxons. 


Tk Saxons, like all the German tribes, of whoſe 
government and manners I have already ſpoke, were 
a free, brave, independent people, arrived at that 
degree of civilization in which the mind has acquired 
ſufficient light for enterprize, and ſeems to de- 
rive energy from the unimpaired vigour of the body. 
A nation, taken collectively, is never perhaps capable 
of ſuch great achievements as in this ſtate of half-re- 
finement. The Saxons had ſpread themſelves from 
the Cimbrian Cherſoneſus, now Jutland, taking poſſeſ- 
ſion of the whole country between the Rhine and the 
Elbe; and, when the Britons {ent to implore their 


aſſiſtance, 
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Lr IV. aſſiſtance, they were maſters not only of the preſent 


— Weſtphalia,Saxony,Eaft and Weſt Friſcland, butalſo of 


A. D. 450. 


Holland and Zealand. They readily complied with the 
requeſt of the Britons ; and, having fitted out three large 
ſhips, about fifteen hundred of them put to ſea under the 
command of Hengiſt and Horſa, two of their princes, 
faid to be deſcended from the fabulous god Woden. 
They landed in the iſle of Thanet, which was affigned 
them as their habitation, and a league was entered in- 
to between them and the Britons . Soon after their 
arrival, they marched againſt the Scots and Picts, 
who had made a new 1rruption, and advanced as far 
as Stanford. "Theſe northern ravagers, unable to with- 
ſtand the valour of the Saxons, were routed with great 
laughter; and the Britons, felicitating themſelves on 
an expedient by which they had freed their country 
from ſo cruel! an enemy, hoped henceforth to enjoy 
ſecurity under the protection of their warlike auxilia- 


ries. 


Bur mankind, in the poſſeſſion of preſent good, 
arc apt to overlook future evil: the Britons did not 
foreſee that their deliverers were to be their conquerors ; 
though it muſt have been evident to any difinterefted 
obſerver, that the day ot ſubjection was nigh. The 
reflections of Hengiſt and Horſa, after their victory 
over the Scots and Pits, were very different from 
thote of the Britons : they conſidered with what caſe 
they might ſubdue a people, who had been unable to 
reſiſt ſuch feeble inv aders; and fent intelligence to 
their countrymen of the fertility and opulence of Bri- 
tain, inviting them to come and ſhare in the ſpoils of 
2 nation, without union and without valour, ſunk in 
luxury and efteminacy 5. 


Tre invitation was readily accepted. Seven- 
teen ſhips ſoon arrived with five thouſand men, who, 
joĩ ned 
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joined to thoſe already in the ifland, formed a confi- Lew. IV. 
derable army. The Britons, though were now juſtly ww 


alarmed at the number of their allies, fought ſecu- 
rity and relief only in a paſſive ſubmiſſion; and even 
that unmanly expedient ſoon failed them. The Saxons 
pulled off the maſk, complaining that their ſubſidies 
were ill paid, and demanding larger ſupplies of corn 
and other proviſions; which being refuted, as exorbi- 
tant, they formed an alliance with the Scots and Picts, 
and proceeded to open hoftilities againſt thoſe whom 
they had come over to protectꝰ. 


Tux Britons were at laſt under the neceſſity of 
taking arms; and having depoſed Vortigern, who 
was become odious by his vices, and the unfortunate 
iſſue of his raſh councils, they put themſelves under 
the command of his fon Vortimer. Many battles 
were fought between the Saxons and Britons with 
various ſucceſs, though commonly on the ſide of the 
former; and, in one of theſe battles, the Saxon general 
Horſa was flain. The ſole command now devolved 
upon Hengiſt; who, continually reinforced by freſh 
ſupplies from Germany, carried defolation to the moſt 
remote poſſeſſions of the Britons. Anxious to ſpread 
the terror of his arms, he ſpared neither age, ſex, nor 
condition. The deſcription is too horrible to read ; 
and, for the honour of humanity, one would willingly 
ſuppoſe it untrue. 


Or the unhappy Britons, who eſcaped the general 
flaughter, ſome took refuge among inacceffible rocks 
and mountains ; many periſhed by hunger ; and many 
forſaking their aſylum, preſerved their lives at the ex- 
pence of their liberty: others, croffing the ſea, took 
ſhelter among their countrymen in Armorica. Thoſe 
who remained at home ſuffered every ſpecies of miſery. 
They were not only robbed of all temporal but ipi- 
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ritual benefits. In this extremity, a Britiſh and 2 
Chriſtian hero appeared: Arthur, prince of the Silures, 
revived the expiring valour of his countrymen, and 
defeated the Saxons in ſeveral engagements, particu- 
larly in the famous battle of Badon-hill, which pro- 
cured the Britons tranquility for upwards of forty 
years, But the ſucceſs of Hengiit and his followers 
having excited the ambition of other German tribes, 
who arriving at different times, and under different 
leaders, but all ſpeaking one language, being govern- 
ed by the ſame regulations, and paſſing under the com- 
mon appellation of Saxons, or Angles, were natural- 
ly led to unite againit the ancient inhabitants of the 
itland, the Britons found themſelves unequal to the 
conteſt, and retired to the mountains of Cornwal and 
Wales, where they formed independent principalities, 
protected by their remote and inacceſſible fituation ?. 


Tuk Saxons, Angles, or Anglo-Saxons, for they 
are mentioned under all theſe different names*, were 
now abſolute maſters of the whole fertile and cultiva- 
ted part of Britain, which had changed not only its 
inhabitants, but its language, cuſtoms, and political 
inſtitutions, Hiſtory aftords few conqueſts more 
bloody, and few revolutions ſo violent, as that effect- 
ed by the Saxons. In the courſe of their wars with 
the Britons, which continued almoſt a hundred and 
fifty years, they had eſtabliſhed ſeveral ſeparate king- 
doms, the ſeventh and laſt of which was that of 
Northumberland. The names of the other king- 
doms were Kent, Suſſex, Eſſex, Weſſex, Mercia, and 
Eaſt Anglia. Theſe ſeven kingdoms formed what is 
commonly called the Saxon Heptarchy. 


WHriLsz the Saxons ftruggled with the Britons for 
dominion, their ſeveral princes united againſt the com- 
mon enemy, and an union of councils and intereſts 
| Were 
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were preſerved ; but after the wretched natives were 
ſhut up in their barren mountains, and the conque- 
rors under no apprehenſions from them, the bond of 
alliance was in a great meaſure diſſolved among the 
princes of the Heptarchy : and although one prince 
ſeems ſtill to have afſumed, or to have been allowed 
an aſcendant over the reſt, his authority was fo very 
limited, that each ſtate acted as if entirely indepen-— 
dant. Jealouſies and diilentions aroſe among the 
Saxon chiefs, and theſe were followed by perpetual 
wars; which, in Milton's opinion, are no more 
worthy of a particular narration, than the combats of 
kites or crows: and, independent of to great an au- 
thority, which however it would be preſumption to 
flight, it may be ſafely affirmed, that the barren records 
tranſmitted to us, and the continued barbaritics of the 
times, render it impoſſible for the moſt eloquent and 
diſcerning writer to make this portion of our hiſtory 
either inſtructive or entertaining. It will therefore 
be ſufficicat to obſerve, that, after a variety of infe- 
rior revolutions, the ſeven kingdoms of the Saxon 
Heptarchy were united under Egbert, king of Weflex, 
in the year 827 9%, His dominions were nearly of the 
ſame extent with what is now properly called Eng- 
land, a name which was given to the empire of 
the Saxons in Britain, immediately after the termi- 
nation of the Heptarchy. 


THE Saxons, before this period, had been con- 
verted to Chriſtianity by the preaching of Auguſtine, 
a Roman monk, and the zeal of Bertha, daughter of 
Caribert, king of Paris, and wife to Ethelbert, king 
of Kent; but as they received that doctrine through 
the polluted channels of the church of Rome, though 
it opened an intercourſe with the more poliſhed ſtates 
of Europe, it had not hitherto been very effeQual 
either in purifying their minds, or ſoftening their 


2 manners. 
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Let. vw manners. The groſſeſt ignorance and ſuperſtition 
every where prevailed. Reverences to ſaints and re- 


liques ſeemed to have ſupplanted the worſhip of the 
ſupreme Being; donations to the church atoned for 
every violation of the laws of ſociety ; and monaſtic 
obſervances were more eſteemed than moral virtues. 
Even the military virtues, ſo habitual to the Saxons, 
began to fall into negleA. The nobility themſelves 
came to prefer the indolence and ſecurity of the cloi- 
ſter to the toils and tumults of war; and the crown, 
impoveriſhed by continual benefactions to the church, 
had no rewards for the encouragement of valour. 


Tuts corrupt ſpecies of Chriſtianity was attended 
with another train of inconveniencies, proceeding from 
a ſuperſtitious attachment to the ſec of Rome. The 
Britons had conducted all ecclefiaſtical matters by their 
own ſynods and councils, acknowledging no ſubordi- 
nation to the Roman pontiff ; but the Saxons having 
received their religion from Italian monks, were 
taught to conſider Rome as the capital of their faith. 
Pilgrimages to that city were accordingly reprefented 
as the moſt meritorious acts of devotion; and not 
only noblemen and ladies of rank undertook this te- 
dious journey, but kings themſelves, refigning their 
crowns, implored a fafe paſſport to heaven at the foot 
of St. Peter's chair, and changed the purple for the 
ſackcloth **, | 


Bur England, even in thoſe times of Britiſh dark- 
nels, gave birth to ſome men equal, at leaſt, to any 
of the age in which they lived. Offa, king of Mercia, 
was thought worthy the friendſhip of Charlemagne, 
the greateſt prince that Europe nad produced for many 
centuries ; and Alcuin, an Engliſh clergyman, had 
the honour of inſtructing that illuſtrious monacch in 

the 
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the ſciences, at a time when he was ſurrounded by all LIT. v. 
the literati of Chriſtendom. ——— 


HavinG mentioned Charlemagne, I ſhall re- 
turn to the hiſtory of that great conqueror and le- 
giſſator, before we proceed to the reign of Egbert; 
who, as you will afterwards have occaſion to obſerve, 
was educated in the court, agd in the arimies of the new 
emperor of the Weſt. But in the mean time, my dear 
Boy, I muſt ſay a few words of the government, laws, 
and manners of the Saxons, after their ſettlement in 
Britain. 
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Th: GOvERNMENT, Laws, and MANNERS of the 
SAXONS in BRITAIN. 


AD the Savzons, on their ſettlement in Britain, 

ctabliſhed the tame form of government with 
the other northern nations that ſeized the provinces of 
the Romain empire, this Letter would have been in a 
great meature unneceftary ; but, as they rather ex- 
rerminaicd chan ſublned the natives, and were under 
few apprehlenſions from foreign enemies, they had no 
occation to burden themſelves with feudal ſervices. 
They therefore reta;ncd their civil and military inſti- 
tions : they tranſplanted into this ifland thoſe prin- 
ciples of liberty and independency which they had fo 
highly cherithed at home; which had been tranſmitted 
to them from their anceſtors ; and which ftill continue 
to flouriſh among their deſceadants, Their original 
conſtitution was a kind of military democracy, in 
which the protection of the ſtate was the voluntary 
care of its members, as every freeman had a ſhare 
in the government; and conqueſt was the intereſt of 
all, as all partook in the acquiſitions. Their king, or 
chicftain, was only the firit citizen of the commu- 
nity ; his authority was extremely limited, and de- 
pended, as did his ſtation, principally on his perſonal 
qualities. The ſucceſſion was neither elective nor here- 
diary, A fon who inherited his father's virtues and 
talents, was ſure to ſucceed to his ſway ; but if he 
happened to be weak, wicked, or under age, the next 
in blood was generally raiſed to the throne, or the 
perion of moſt eminence in the ſtate ?, 


We 
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We owe to the maſterly pen of Tacitus this ac- 
count of the primitive government of the Saxons, who 
were a tribe of the Cimbri ; but the Saxon annals are 
too imperfe& to enable us to delincate exactly the pre- 
rogati ves of the crown, and the privileges of the peo- 
ple, after their ſettlement in Britain. The govern- 
ment might be ſomewhat different in the different 
kingdoms of the Heptarchy, and might alſo undergo 
ſeveral changes before the Norman conqueſt ; but of 
theſe changes we are ignorant. We only know, that 
at all times, and in all the kingdoms, there was a na- 
tional council, a Wittenagemot, or aſſembly of the wiſe 
men, whoſe conſent was neceſſary to the enacting of 
laws, and to give ſanction to the meaſures of public 
adminiftration : but who the conſtituent members of 
this aſſembly were, has not hitherto been determined 
with certainty. The moſt proba ble conjecture however 
ſecms to be, that it conſiſted of the nobility, the principal 
clergy, and all frecholders poſſeſſing a certain portion 
of land, but how much cannot now be diſtinctly aſcer- 
' tained, though it appears to have been very confidera- 
ble; for notwithſtanding what has been aſſerted by 
our popular writers, the repreſentatives of boroughs 
could have no ſhare in ſuch aſſembly, the burgeſſes all 
over Europe being excluded from the national coun- 
ciis till a much later period, and in a condition little 
| ſuperior to that of flavery 2. Trade and induſtry were 
then of no repute. Beſides, the ancient hiſtorians in 
mentioning the members of the Wittenagemot, almoſt 
always call them the principes, ſatrapæ, opti mates, mag- 
nates, proceres, terms by no means applicable to the 
commons. 


THE Saxons, like all the German nations, were 
divided into three orders of men, the nobie, the free, 
and the ſervile. Theſe diſtinctions they brought into 
Britain with them. The nobles were called Thanes, 
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and were of two kinds, the greater and leſſer thanes. 


Aye latter ſeem to have had ſome dependence on the 


former, as the former had on the king, but of what 
nature is uncertain. The lower kind of freemen a- 
mong the Saxons were denominated Ceorles, and were 
chicfly employcd in huſbandry. Whence a huſband- 
man and ceorle came to be ſynonymous terms. They 
farmed the lands of the nobility, or higher orders, and 
appear to have been removable at pleaſure. But the 
flaves, or Villains, were by much the moſt numerous 
claſs in the community; and being the property of 
their maſters, were confequent!y incapable of holding 
any property themſelves. They were of two kinds; 
houſhold flaves, after the manner of the ancients, 
anc ruſtic flaves, who were fold and transferred, like 
cattle, with the foil. The long wars between the 
Saxons and the Britons, and afterwards between the 
different kingdoms of the Heptarchy, ſeem to have 
been the cauſe of the diſproportionate number of theſe 
unhappy men; for priſonezs taken in battle, or car- 
ried off by violence, were reduced to flavery by the 
laws of war, and entirely at the diſpoſal of their 


lords 3. 


Tux higher nobility and digaified clergy among the 
Saxons poſſeſſed a criminal juriſdiction within their own 
territories, and could puniſh without appeal ſuch as 
they judged worthy of death, This was a dangerous 
privilege, and liable to the greateſt abuſe ; but, tho? 
the Saxon government ſcems at laſt to have become 
in a great meaſure ariſtocratical, there were ſtill con- 
ſiderable remains of the ancient democracy. All the 
frecholders aſſembled twice a- year in the county- 
courts, or Shiremotes, to receive appeals from the in- 
ferior courts? a practice well calculated for the preſer- 
vation of general liberty, and for reſtraĩning the exor- 
bitant power of the nobles. In theſe courts they de- 
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ci4:4 all cauſes eccleſiaſtical as well as civil, the biſhop LIT V. 


and alderman, or earl, preſiding over them. The 
caſe was determined by a majority of voices, without 
much pleading, formality, or delay ; the biſhop and 
earl having no further authority than to keep order 
among the frecholders, and offer their advice when 
neceſſary . Tho” it ſhould therefore be granted, that 
the Wittenagemot was compoſed entirely of the greater 
thanes and dignified clergy, yet in a government 
where few taxes were impoſed by the legiſlature, and 
few ſtatutes enacted; where the nation was leſs go- 
verned by laws than by cuſtoms, which allowed 
much latitude of interpretation, the county-courts, 
where all the freeholders were admitted, and which 
regulated all the daily occurrences of life, formed a 
wide baſis for freedom. 


Tur criminal laws among the Saxons, as in moſt 
barbarous nations, were uncommonly mild; a com- 
penſation in money being ſufficient for murder of any 
kind, and for the life of perſons of any rank, not ex- 
cepting the king and the archbiſhop, whoſe head, by 
the laws of Kent, was eſtimated higher than the king's. 
The price of all kinds of wounds was alto ſettled ; and 
he who was caught in adultery with his neighbour's 
wife, was ordered by the laws of Ethelbert to pay him 
a fine, and buy him another wife: a proof, though 
ſomewhat equivocal, of the eftimation in which women 
were then held. The puniſhments for robbery were 
various, but none of them capital. If any perſon 
could track his ftolen cattle into another's ground, the 
owner of the ground was obliged to ſhew their tracks 
out of it, or pay the value of the cattle*. 


Bur if the puniikments of crimes among the Saxons 
were ſingular, their proofs were no leſs ſo. When any 
controverſy about a fact was too intricate forthe ignorant 
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to unravel, they had recourſe to what they 


Lr— called the Judgment of God; or, in other words, to 


chance. Their methods of conſulting this blind di- 
vinity were various, but the moſt common was the 
ordeal. This method of trial was practiſed either by 
boiling water or red-hot iron, The water or iron 
was conſecrated by many prayers, maſſes, faſtings, 
and exorciſms ; after which the perſon accuſed either 
took up, with his naked hand, a ſtone ſunk in the wa- 
ter to a certain depth, or carried the iron to a certain 
diſtance. The hand was immediately wrapped up, 
and the covering ſealcd for three days; and if on ex- 
amining it there appeared no marks of burning, the 
perſon accuſed was pronounced innocent : if other- 
wiſe, he was declared guilty *. The ſame modes of proof, 
or others equally extravagant, obtained among the na- 
tions on the continent; and money, in like manner, 


was every where the atonement of guilt, both in a 
civil and eccleſiaſtical ſenſe. 


Or the manners of the Saxons we can ſay but little. 
As they introduced themſelves with the deſtruction of 
every monument of civilization, they appear to have re- 
mained a rude uncultivated people, in a great meaſure 
ignorant of letters, and unſkilful in the mechanical 
arts. With the arts of elegance they were as little 
acquainted, as with the pleaſures of poliſhed life. 
They were much addicted to intemperance, riot, and 
diſorder, ſubmitting unwillingly to the reſtraints of 
law or government. Their beſt qualities were their 
courage, and their love of liberty and independency ; 
but their courage was ſeldom ſupported by conduct, 
and their want of fidelity to their prince, or to their 
aſſociates, of which the examples are but too fre- 
quent, throws a ſhade over the moſt amiable virtue 


of this people. Humanity ſeems never to have 
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formed any part of their character, and gallantry ap- Lr. v. 
pears to have been unknown among them 7. But of t ke 
juſtice of this remark, and of all the foregoing obſer- 

vations, you will be better able to judge, when you 

have read the ſubſequent part of the hiſtory of theſe 

founders of the Engliſh monarchy. 
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The Reign of CHARLEMAGNE, er CHARLES the 


GrEaT, King of FRANCE and Emperor of the 


WEST. 


HARLES and Carloman, the two ſons of Pepin, 
and his ſucceſſors in the French monarchy, were 
men of very different diſpoſitions. Charles was open 
and generous, Carloman dark and ſuſpicious; it was 
therefore happy for mankind, that Carloman died 
ſoon after his father, as perpetual wars muſt have been 
the conſequence of the oppoſite tempers and interfering 
intereſts of the brothers. Now alone at the head 
of a powerful kingdom, Charles's great and am- 
bitious genius ſoon gave birth to projects which will 
render his name immortal. A proſperous reign of 
forty-fix years, abounding with military enterpriſes, 
political inſtitutions, and literary foundations, offers 
to view in the midft of babariſm, a ſpectacle worthy of 
more poliſhed ages, 


Bur, before we proceed to the hiſtory of this illuſ- 
trious reign, I muſt ſay a few words of the ſtate of 
Germany at that time. 


GERMANY was anciently poſſeſſed by a number of 
free and independent nations, who bravely defended 
their liberties againſt the Romans, and were never 
totally ſubjected by them. On the decline of the Ro- 
man empire, many of thoſe nations left their native 
country, and founded empires of their own ; fo that 
Germany, at the acceſſion of Charlemagne to the 
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ſpoken. They were ftill Pagans. What was then 
confidered as their territory, comprehended a vaſt 
tract of country. It was bounded on the weſt by the 
German ocean, by Bohemia on the eaſt, on the north 
by the ſea, and on the ſouch by Germanic France, 
extending along the Lower Rhine, and from Iſſel be- 
yond Mentz. This extenſive empire was governed by 
an infinite number of independent princes, and inha- 
bited by a variety of tribes, under different names; 
who, by reaſon of their want of union, had become 
tributary to the French monarchs: but whenever the 
throne of France was vacated, or when tne kings of 
France were engaged either in foreign or domeſtic wars, 
the Saxon princes threw off their allegiance, and en- 
tered the French territories '. Charles had occaſion to 
quell one of theſe revolts immediately after the death 
of his brother; and the work was but imperfectly effe&- 
ed, before his arms were wanted in another quarter, 


CuanLEs and Carloman had married the two 
daughters of Defiderius, king of the Lombards. Car- 
loman left two ſons by his wife Berta; but Charles 
ſoon divorced his, under pretence that ſhe was incapa- 
ble of bearing children, and married Ildegarda, a 
princeſs of Suevia. Berta, the widow of Carloman, 
not thinking herſelf and her children ſafe in France 
after the death of her huſband, fled to her father in 
Italy, and put herſelf and her two ſons under his pro- 

ection. Defiderius received them with joy. Highly in- 


cenſed againſt Charles for divorcing his other daughter, 


he hoped by their means to raiſe diſturbances in France, 
which might both gratify his revenge, and prevent 
the French monarch from intermeddling in the affairs 
of Italy. In this hope Defiderius was much encouraged 


by bis intimacy with pope Adrian I. to whom he pro- 
poſed 
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poſed the crowning and anointing of Carloman's two 
ſons. But Adrian re fuſed to comply with his requeſt ; 
ſenſible that by ſo doing he ſhould incur the diſpleaſure 
of Charles, the natural ally of the church, and the 
only prince capable of protecting him againſt his am- 
bitious enemies. Incenſed at this refuſal, Defiderius 
ravaged the papal territories ; or, as they were called, 
the Patrimany of St. Peter, and threatened to lay ſiege 
to Rome itſelf. In order to avert the danger, Adrian 
reſolved to have recourſe to France, in imitation of his 
predeceſſors. Accordingly he ſent ambaſſadors pri- 
vately to Charlemagne, not only imploring his aſſiſt- 
ance, but inviting him to the conqueſt of Italy. 
Charles, who waited only an opportunity to revenge 
himſelf on Defiderius for keeping his nephews, and 
ſtill more for wanting to crown them, received the 

's invitation with incredible fatisfaftion : he im- 
mediately left Germany, concluding a kind of treaty 
with the Saxons, and collected ſuch an army as evi- 
dently ſhewed, that his obje& was nothing leſs than 
the extinction of the kingdom of the Lombards 2. 


Drs1DErIvUs informed of theſe preparations, put 
himſelf at the head of a great army, and ſent ſeveral! 
bodies of troops to guard the paſſes in the Alps : but 
Charlemagne, appriſed of this precaution, ſent a de- 
detachment under experienced guides to croſs the 
mountains another way, which they happily effected; 
and falling unexpectedly upon the Lombards, who 
guarded the paſſes, ſtruck them with ſuch terror, that 
they fled in the utmoſt confuſion. Charles therefore 
entered Italy unmoleſted, and marched in queſt of 
Defiderius ; who, finding himſelf unable to keep the 
field, retired to Pavia, his capital, ſending his fon 
Adalgiſus, and his daughter Berta, the widow of 
Carloman, with her two ſons, to Verona, a place not 
inferior in ſtrength to Pavia. | A 
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As ſoon as Charlemagne underſtood that Deſide - 
rius had taken ſhelter in Pavia, he aſſembled his whole 
army, and laid fiege to that city, reſolving not to 
withdraw his forces till it had ſubmitted; but, as the 


Lombards made a vigorous defence, he changed the 
hege 


into a blockade, and marched with part of his 
troops to inveſt Verona. Adalgiſus defended the place 
for ſome time, with much bravery ; but finding him- 
ſelf, at laft, reduced to great extremities, and deſpair- 
ing of relief, he ſecretly withdrew, and fled to 
Conſtantinople, where he was cordially received by 
the emperor. Verona now ſurrendered to Charles; 
who having got Berta, his brother's widow, and 
her two ſons into his power, ſent them immedi- 


ately, under a ſtrong guard, into France; but what af- 
terwards became of them, hiſtory has not told us. IL. 


is much to be feared, however, that their fate was lit- 


tle to the honour of the conqueror. Humanity was 
not the characteriſtic of thoſe times. 


Tux fiege of Pavia was now carried on with freſh 
vigour ; but the feſtival of Eaſter approaching, which 
Charles had reſolved to ſpend at Rome, he left the 
conduct of the ſiege once more to his uncle Bernard. 
The pope received his deliverer in the moſt pompous 
manner, the magiſtrates and judges walking before 
him with their banners, and the clergy repeating, 
4 Bleffed is he that cometh in the name of the Lord!“ 
After Charles had ſatisfied his curiofity, and confirm- 
ed the donation which his father Pepin had made to 
St. Peter, he returned to the camp before Pavia. 
The Lombards ftill continued to defend that city with 
great valour, ſo that the fiege was little, if at all ad- 
vanced: but a violent plague breaking out among the 
beſieged, the unfortunate Defiderius was obliged at 
laſt to ſurrender his capital, and deliver up himſelf, 
his wife, and his children, to Charles, who ſent them 
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all into France, where they either dicd a violent death, 
or languiſhed out their days in obſcurity, being never 
more heard of *. 


Tuus ended the kingdom of the Lombards in Italy, 
after it had ſubſiſted two hundred and fix years. They 
are repreſented by the monkiſh hiſtorians, as a cruel and 
barbarous people, becauſe they oppoſed the ambitious 
views of the popes; but the many wholetome laws 
which they left behind them, and which devouring 


time has ftill ſpared, are convincing proofs of their 


juſtice, humanity, and wiſdom. 


A $HoORT account of the ſtate of Italy at the time 
of Charlemagne will here be proper, and alfo of the 
new form of government introduced there by the con- 


queror. 


ITaLy was then ſhared by the Venetians, the 
Lombards, the popes, and the emperors of the Eaft. 
The Venetians were become very conſiderable by their 
trade to the Levant, and bore no ſmall fway in the 
affairs of Italy, though it does not appear that they 
had yet any town on the terra firma, or continent. 
The pope, by the generoſity of Pepin and his ſon 
Charles, was maſter of the exarchate and Pentapolis. 
The dukedom of Naples, and ſome cities in the two 


Calabrias, were ſtill held by the emperors of the Eaſt. 


A. D. 774. 


All the other provinccs of Italy belonged to the Lom- 
bards; viz. the three celebrated dukedoms, Friuli, 


Spoleto, and Bene vento, together with the provinces 


of Liguria, Venetia, Tuſcany, and the Alpes Cottiæ, 
which were properly called the kingdom of the Lom- 
bards. Theſe Charles claimed by right of conqueſt, 
and cauſed himſelf, in imitation of them, to be crowned 
king of Italy, with an iron crown *, which is {till 
preſerved in the little town of Monza, 
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Tux ceremony of the coronation being over, 
Charles thought it neceſſary to fettte the government 
of his new kingdom, before he left Italy; and, after 
conſulting with the pope, who declared him patrician 
of Rome, and protector of the apoſtolic ſce, he agreed 
that the people ſhould be permitted to live under their 
former laws, and that all things ſnould continue as 
eſtabliſhed by his predeceſſors. Accordingly he al- 
lowed the dukes of Friuli, Spoleto, and Benevento, 
the ſame authority which they had enjoyed under the 
Lombard kings. He alſo permitted the other dukes 
to hold their dukedoms, contenting himſelf with the 
oath of allegiance, which he obliged them, and hke- 
wiſe the three great dukes, to take annually. It was 
conceived in theſe words: © I promiſe, without fraud 
cc or deceit, to be faithful to my ſovereign Charles, 
& and his ſons, as long as I live; and I ſwear, by 
ce theſe Holy Goſpels, that I will be faithful to him, 
&« as a vaſſal to his lord and ſovereign ; neither will I 
« divulge any thing, which, in virtue of my allegi- 
< ance, he ſhall commit to me.” He never transfer- 
red a dukedom from one family to another, unleſs when 
the duke broke his oath, or died without male iſſue, 
This tranflation from one to another was called i:- 
veſtiture ; and hence it came, that fiefs were not grant- 
ed but by inveſtiture, as was afterwards the cafe with 
reſpect to other vaſſals and feudatgries 5. 


CHARLES committed the boundaries of his new 
kingdom, and the territory of cities, to the care of 
counts, who were veſted with great authority. Theſe 
boundaries were called Marche, or Marches, and 
thoſe who had the care of them were ftiled Counts of 
the Marches, or Marquiſes; and hence the title mar- 
quis had its riſe. He alſo ſent occaſionally miſſ, or 
commiſſarics, who were veſted with greater authority, 
and examined the condu of the counts, whoſe pro- 
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vince it was to adminiſter juſtice over all the domi- 


= nions of Charlemagne.—That Italy might retain at 


A. D. 825. 


leaſt ſome ſhadow of liberty, he convened, as often as 
he returned thither, a general aſſembly of all the 
biſhops, abbots, and barons of the kingdom, in order 
to ſettle the affairs of national importance. The 
Lombards had but one order in the ſtate, compoſed of 
the barons and judges ; but the French, in the time of 
Charlemagne, had two, the clergy and nobility : 
hence was added by Charles in Italy, after the man- 
ner of France, the order of ecclefiaſtics to that of the 
barons or nobles “. 


Tux affairs of Italy being thus ſettled, Charles re- 
turned to France, and marched immediately againſt 
the Saxons, who had again revolted during his abſence : 
but his wars with that barbarous, though brave and 
independent people, which laſted upwards of thirty 
years, and which formed the principal buſineſs of his 
reizn, could afford little pleaſure to a humanized 
mind. I ſhall therefore only obſerve, that after a 
number of battles gallantly fought, and many cruel- 
tics commited on both fides, the Saxons were totally 
ſubjected, and Germany became part of the empire of 
Charlemagne. A deſire of converting the Saxons to 
Chriſtianity ſeems to have been one of the principal 
motives for proſecuting this conqueſt ; and as they 
were no leſs tenacious of their religion than their li- 
berty, perſecution marched in the train of war, and 
ſtained with blood the fetters of ſlavery. 


WrT1K1ND, fo deſervedly celebrated by his nation, 
was the moſt eminent Saxon general during theſe hoſti- 
lities. He frequently rouſed the drooping valour of 
his countrymen, and revived in their hearts the love 
of liberty and indepengency. Nor were they wanting 
to him in attachment, for which they ſeverely paid. 

After 
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After an unfortunate revolt, when they went to make LIT. VL 


ſubmiſſion to Charlemagne, he ordered four thouſand 
five hundred of their principal men to be maſſac red, be- 
cauſe they refuſed to deliver np their general 7. An 
equal inftance of ſeverity is not, perhaps, to be 
met with in the hiſtory of mankind; particularly if 
we conſider, that the Saxons were not Charles's natu- 
ral ſubjects, but an independent people ſtruggling for 
freedom. Witikind at laſt ſubmitted, and embraced 


Chriftianity, continuing ever after faithful to his en 


nts. But he could never inſpire his aſſociates 
with the ſame docile ſentiments : they were continually 
revolting ; and ſubmitting, that they might have it in 
their power to revolt again. On the final reduction of 
their country, the more reſolute ſpirits retired into 
Scandinavia, carrying along with them their vindictive 
hatred to the dominion and the religion of France. 


A won here of religion. Charlemagne very jufily 
confidered the mild doctrines of Chriſtianity as the beſt 
means of taming a ſavage people; but he was miſtaken 
in ſuppoſing, that force will ever make Chriſtians. His 
Capitulars for the Saxons are almoſt as barbarous as 
their manners. He obliges them, under pain of death, 
to receive baptiſm; he condemns to the ſevereſt pun- 
iſhments the breakers of Lent : in a word, he every 
where ſubſtitutes force for perſuaſion. Inſtead there- 


fore of blaming the obſtinacy of theſe barbarians, we 


ought to be filled with horror at the cruel bigotry of 
the conqueror.s. | 


Al Most every year of Charles's reign was fig - 
nalized by ſome military expedition, tho* very diffe- 
rent from thoſe of our times. War was then carried on 

without any ſettled plan of operations. The troops 
were neither regularly diſciplined nor paid. Every 
noblewan led forth his vaſſals, who were only obliged 
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to ſerve for a certain time; ſo that there was a kind 
of neceffity of concluding the war with the cam- 
paign. The army was diffolved, and aſſembled 
next ſeaſon, if neceſſary. Hence we are enabled to 
account for a circumſtance, which would otherwiſe 
appear inexplicable, in the reign of this great prince. 
— Befides the Lombards and Saxons, whom he con- 
quered, Charles vanquiſhed in ſeveral engagements the 
Abares, or Huns, plundered their capital, and pene- 
trated as far as Raab, on the Danube. He like wiſe 
made an expedition into Spain, and carried his arms 
to the banks of the Ebro“. 


ABDERAMAN, the Mooriſh king, whom I have 
already mentioned, ftill reigned with luſtre at Cor- 
dova. A ſuperb motque, now the cathedral of that 
city, fix hundred feet in length, and two hundred and 
fifty in breadth, fupported by three hundred and fixty- 
five columns of alabaſter, jaſper, and black marble, 


continues to manifeſt the grandeur of this monarch. 


A. D. 779. 


No other people but the Arabs could then either have 
conceived, or executed, ſuch a work. The little 
Chriftian king of the Aſturias had prudently fued for 
peace from Abderaman ; but the Mooriſh governors 
of Saragoſſa and Arragon revolted, and implored the 
afhſtance of Charlemagne, offering to acknowledge 
him as their ſovereign. Charles, willing to extend 
his empire on that fide, croſſed the Pyrenees with all 
expedition, took Pampeluna and Saragoſſa, and re- 
eftabliſhed the Mooriſh governors, under his Protec- 
tion. In repaſſing the mountains, his rear was 
defeated by the duke of Gaſcony, at Rancevaux9, 
Here fell the famous Roland ſo much celebrated in 
Romance, and repreſented as nephew to Charlemagne ; 
tho* hiſtory only tells us, that he commanded on the 
frontiers of Bretagne. 
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Bur Charles, though engaged in ſo many wars, Lev. rv 


was far from neglecting 
pineſs of his ſubjeAs, or the cultivation of his own 
mind. Government, manners, religion, and letters, 
were his conſtant ſtudy. He frequently convened the 
national affemblies, for rcgulating affairs both of 
church and ſtate. In theſe aſſemblies he propoſed ſuch 
laws as he confidered to be of public benefit, and al- 
lowed the ſame liberty to others: but of this liberty, 
indeed, it would have been difficult to deprive the 
French nobles, who had been accuſtomed from the 
foundation of the monarchy to ſhare the legiſlation 
with their ſovereign. His attention extended to the 
moſt diſtant corner of his empire, and to all ranks of 
men. Senfible how much mankind in general reve- 
rence old cuſtoms, and thoſe conſtitutions under which 
they have lived from their youth, he permitted the in- 
habitants of all the countries that he conquered 
to retain their own laws, making only ſuch alterations 
as he judged abſolutely neceſſary for the good of the 
community, He was particularly tender of the com- 
mon people, and every where ſtudied their eaſe and 
advantage. This benevolence of mind, which can 
never be ſufficiently admired, was both more neceſſary 
and more meritorious in thoſe times, as the common- 
alty were then in a ſtate of almoſt univerſal oppreffion, 
and ſcarely thought entitled to the common ſym- 
pathies of humanity. The fame love of mankind led 
him to repair and form public roads ; to build bridges, 
where neceſſary; to make rivers navigable, for the 
purpoſes of commerce; and to project the famous 
canal, which would have opened a communication 
between the Ocean and the Black-Sea, by uniting the 
Danube and the Rhine 1. This illuſtrious project fail- 
ed in the execution, for want of thoſe machines which 


art has ſince conſtructed; but the greatneſs of the con- 


ception, and the honour of having attempted it, were 
7 3 beyond 


the arts of peace, the hap. vv 
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Lær. vt. beyond the power of contingencies : and poſterity has 
D done juſtice to tue memory of Charles, by confidering 


him, on account of this and his other public- ſpirited 
plans, as one of thoſe few conquerors who did not 
merely deſolate the earth; as a hero truly worthy of 
the name, who fought to unite his own glory with 
the welfarc of his ſpecies, 


Tuts great prince was not leſs amiable in private 
life, than illuſtrious in his public character. He was 
an affectionate father, a fond huſband, and a gene- 
rous friend. His houte was a model of economy, and 
his perſon of fimplicity and true grandeur. © For 
ſhame !” ſaid he to ſome of his nobles, who were finer 
dreiſed than the occaſion required, “ learn to dreſs 
like men, and let the world judge of your rank by your 
merit, not your habit. Leave filks and finery to wo- 
men; or rcierve them for thoſe days of pomp and ce - 
remony, when robes are worn for ſhew, not uſe.” 
On ſuch occaſtons he appeared himſelf in imperial 
magnificence, and freely indulged in every luxury; 
but in gencral his dreſs was plain, and his table frugal. 
His only exceſs was in the plcaſure of the ſexes, at 
once the moſt natural and the moſt excuſable ; and 


this he ſometimes carried to ſo great a degree, as to en - 
danger his very athletic conſtitution, being almoſt 


ſeven foot high, and proportionably ſtrong. He had 
his ſet hours for ſtudy, which he ſeldom omitted, ei- 
ther in the camp or the court ; and, notwithſtanding 
his continual wars, and unremitted attention to the 
affairs of a great empire, he found leifure to collect 
the old French poems, and hiſtorical ballads, with a 
view to illuſtrate the hiftory of the monarchy. The 


loſs of this collection is much to be lamentcd, and 


could never have happened, if every one had been as 
well acquainted with its importance as Charles. Buthe 
was the phoenix of his age; and, though not altoge- 

ther 
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ther free from its prejudices, his liberal and extenfive La T. VI. 


genius, which examined every thing, and yet found 
time for all things, would have done honour to the 
moſt enlightened period. He was fond of the com- 
pany of learned men, and aſſembled them about him 
from all parts of Europe, forming in his palace a kind 
of academy, of which he himſelf condeſcended to be- 


come a member. He alſo eſtabliſhed ſchools, in the 


cathedrals and principal abbies, for tcaching writing, 
arithmetic, grammar, and church-mufic **; certainly 
no very elevated ſciences, yet conſiderable at a time, 
when many dignified eccleſiaſtics could not ſubſcribe 
the canons of thoſe councils in which they fat as mem- 
bers ta, and when it was dee med a ſuſſicient qualifica- 
tion for a prieſt to be able to read the Goſpels, and un- 
derftand the Lord's Prayer. 


ALcvin, our learned countryman, was the com- 
panion, and particular favourite of Charlemagne ; in- 
ſtructed him in the ſciences, and was at the head of 
his Royal Academy. A circumſtance fo much to the 
honour of this iſland ſhould be omitted by no Britiſh 
hiſtorian, Three rich abbies were the reward of the 
learning and talents of Alcuin. This benevolence has 
been thought to border on profuſion 5 but in that 
age of darkneſs, wken even an enthuſiaſtic zeal for let- 


ters was a virtue, no encouragement could be too 
great for the illuminators of the human mind. 


Hap Charles's religious enthufiaſm been attended 


with no worſe conſequences than his literary, his piety | 


would have been as deſervedly admired as his taſte ; but 
a blind zeal for the propagation of Chriftianity, which 
extinguiſhed his natural feelings made him guilty, as 
we have already ſeen, of ſeverities, that ſhock huma- 
nity; anda ſuperſtitious attachment to the fee of Rome, 
which mingled itſelf with his policy, led him to engage 
in theologrcal diſputes and quibbles unworthy of his 
F 4 charaQer, 
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LzT. VI. character, The honours which his father Pepin and he 
w—— owed to the popes can only render him in any degree 


A. D. 


attention, as it ſerves to ſhew the prejudices of the age, 


excuſable. But tho” the theological fide of Charles's 
character is by no means the brighteſt, it merits your 


the littlenefſes of a great man, and the great effekte 
that frequently proceed from little cauſes. 


As Charlemagne was equally a friend to religion 
and letters, and as any learning which yet remained a- 
mong mankind, in our quarter of the globe, was mo- 
nopoliſed by the clergy, it is not ſurprifing that 
obtained many fingular marks of his favour, Lvca 
the payment of tithes, though then conſidered as a 
grievous oppreſhon, which he ordered as a compen- 
ſation for the lands with-held from the church, and 
the con!equence which he gave to churchmen by ad- 
mitting them into the national afſemblies, and aſſocia- 
ting them along with the counts in the adminiftration 
of juſtice, appear leſs extravagant, than his fitting 
himſelf in councils merely ecclefiaſtical, aſſembled a- 
bout the moſt frivolous points of a vain theology. 
But, like ſome princes of later times, Charles ſeems to 
have been ambitious to be confidered not only as the 
protector, but the head of the church; and his power 
and munificence made this uſurpation be overlooked, 
notwithſtanding the height at which the papal dignity 
was then arrived. Accordingly we find him ſeated on 
a throne in the council of Franckfort, with one of 
the popes's legates on each hand, and three hundred 


biſhops waiting his nod. 


Tux purpoſe of that council was to examine the 
doctrine of two Spaniſh biſhops, who, in order to re- 
fute the accuſation of polytheiſm, brought againſt the 


Chriſtians by the Jews and Mahometans, maintained 
that Jeſus Chriſt is the ſon of God only by adoption. 


The 
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The king opened the aſſembly himſelf, and propoſed Lev. VI. 
the condemnation of this hereſy. The council de- Lys 


cided accordingly, and in a letter to the churches of 
Spain, in conſequence of this deciſion, Charles ex- 
preſſes himſelf in theſe remarkable words: You en- 
treat me to judge of myſelf ; I have done fo : I have 
cc aſſiſted as an auditor, and an arbiter, in an aſſt 
« of biſhops : we have examined, and, by the grace 
c of God, we have ſettled, what muſt be believed!“ 
Neither Conftantine, nor any other of the Greek em- 
perors, ſo jealous of their theological prerogative, 
ever uſed a more poſitive language. 


CHARLEMAGNE went {till further in the queſtion 
of images. Leo IV. the fon of Conſtantine Copro- 
nymus, as zealous an image-breaker as his father, 
had baniſhed his wife Irene, becauſe ſhe hid images 
beneath her pillow. This devout and ambitious prin- 
ceſs coming afterwards to the government, under her 
infant ſon, Conſtantine Porphyrogenetus, with whom 
the was affociated in the empire, re-eftabliſhed that 


worſhip which ſhe loved, not leſs from policy than 


piety. The ſecond council of Nice accordingly de- 
cided, that we ought to render to images an honorary 
worſhip, but not a real adoration, which is due to 
God alone. Unfortunately, however, the tranſla- 
tion of the acts of this council, which pope Adrian 
ſent into France, was ſo defective, that the ſenſe of 
the article relating to images was entirely perverted, 
running thus: I receive and honour images accord- 
ing to that adoration which I pay to the Trinity.” 
Charles was ſo much incenſed at this impiety, that he 
compoled, by the aſſiſtance of the clergy, and pub- 
liſhed in his own name, what are called the Carolin 
Books, in which the council of Nice 1s treated with 
the utmoſt contempt and abuſe. He fent theſe books 
to Adrian I. defiring him to excommunicate the em- 


preſs 
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Lr. V. preſs and her ſon. The pope prudently excuſed himſelf 
rn on the ſcore of images, making Charles ſenſible of the 


miſtake upon which he had proceeded ; but he inſinu- 
ated, at the ſame time, that he would declare Irene 
and Conftantine heretics, unleſs they reſtored certain 
lands, which had belonged to the church; artfully hint- 
ing at certain projects, which he had formed for the 
exaltation of the Roman church and the French' mo- 
narchy '*. The exaltation of the monarchy was at hand, 
though Adrian did not hve to be the inſtrument of it. 


A. D. 196, LEO III. who ſucceeded Adrian in the papacy, 


ſent immediately to Charlemagne the ſtandard of Rome, 
begging him to ſend ſome perſon to receive the oath 
of fidelity from the Romans; a moſt flattering inſtance 
of ſubmiſſion, as well as a proof that the ſovereignty 
of Rome, at that time, belonged to the kings of 
France. Three years after, Paſcal and Campule, two 
nephews of the late pope, not only offered themſelves 
as accuſers of Leo, but attacked him in the public 
ſtreet, wounded him in ſeveral places, and dragged him 
half-dead into the church of St. Mark. He made his 
eſcape by the aſſiſtance of ſome friends; and the duke 
of Spoleto, general of the French forces, ſent him un- 
der an eſcort to C Charles received him 
with all poſſible marks of reſpect, ſent him back with 
a numerous retinue of and attendants, and went 
ſoon aſter to Italy in perſon to do him juſtice *5. 


Ox Charles's arrival at Rome, he ſpent fix days 
in private conferences with the pope ; after which he 
convoked the biſhops and nobles, to examine the ac- 
cuſation brought againſt the pontiff. The apoſtolic 
& ſee,” exclaimed, the biſhops, cannot be judged by 
© man.” Leo, however, ſpoke to the accuſation : he 
ſaid the king came to now the cauſe; and, no proof ap- 
pearing againſt him, he purged himſelf by oath. 

Tux 
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Tux trial of a pope was doubtleſs an uncommon Lx. VI. 


ſcene, but one ſoon followed yet more extraordinary, 
On Chriſtmas day, as the king affifted at maſs in St. 
Peter's church, in the midft of the ecclefiaſtical cere- 
monies, and while he was on his knees before the altar, 
the pope advanced, and put an imperial crown upon 
his head. As ſoon as the people perceived it, they 
cried, *©* Long life and victory to Charles Auguſtus, 
4 crowned by the hand of God! Long live the great 
and pious emperor of the Romans!“ During theſe 
acclamations, the pope conducted him to a magnifi- 
cent throne, which had been prepared for the purpoſe ; 
and, as ſoon as he was ſeated, paid him thoſe honours 
which his predeceſſors had been accuſtomed to pay to 
the Roman emperors, declaring that inſtead of the 
title of patrician, he ſhould henceforth ſtile him em- 
peror and Auguſtus. Leo now preſented him with the 
imperial mantle ; with which being inveſted, Charles 
returned amid the acclamations of the populace, to 


his palace 7. 


Tux pope had ſurely no right to proclaim an em- 
peror; but Charles was worthy of the imperial en- 
figns : and though he cannot properly be ranked a- 
mong the ſucceſſors of Auguſtus, he is juſtly confider- 

ed as the founder of the New Empire of the Weſt. 


CHARLEMAGNE was no ſooner proclaimed empe- 
ror, than his title was univerſally acknowledged ; 
and he received ſeveral embaſſies, which muſt have 
given him much ſatis faction, as they did honour both 
to the prince and to the man. Irene, empreſs of the 
Eaſt, the moſt artful and ambitious woman of her 
time, and who had depoſed her ſon Conſtantine, that 
ſhe might reign alone, made the new emperor a pro- 
poſal of marriage. This propoſal was made with a 
view to ſecure her Italian dominions, which ſhe was 
informed 


— 
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informed Charles intended to ſeize ; and the marriage 
was actually concluded, when Nicephorus the patri- 
cian conſpired againft Irene, baniſhed her to the iſland 
of Mitylene, and aſcended the imperial throne. Nice- 
phorus alſo fearing the power of Charles, ſent ambaſ- 
ſadors to him under the title of Auguſtus, They ſet- 
tled the limits of the two empires, by a new treaty ** ; 
according to which Calabria, Sicily, the ſea-coaft of 
Naples, Dalmatia, and Venice, were to continue un- 
der the dominion of the emperors of Conſtantinople. 
This treaty proves, that the Venetians were not yet 
altogether independent; but they afpired at indepen- 

dency, and ſoon defervedly obtained it. | 


Taz renown of Charles extended even into Aſia. 
He kept a correſpondence with the famous Harun-al- 
Raſchid, the twenty-fifth calif, and one of thoſe who 
contributed moſt to enlighten and poliſh the Arabs. 
This prince valued the friendſhip of Charlemagne 
above that of all other potentates; as a proof of which 
he complimented him with an ambaſſy ſoon after he 
was proclaimed emperor, and ceded to him the lord- 
ſhip of Jeruſalem ?; or, as others ſay, the holy places 
of that city, whither devotion already led a great num- 
ber of Chriſtians. Among the preſents which the am- 
baſſadors of Al-Raſchid brought into France was a 
ſtriking clock, the firſt ever ſeen in that kingdom; 
for notwithſtanding the efforts of Charlemagne to 
enlighten his nation, the ſcholars of his court were 
by no means equal to thoſe of the calif's in knowledge, 
nor his people in the arts, either liberal or mechani- 


cal. The Arabs might then have been preceptors to 
all Europe. 


I mvsT here ſay a few words of this ſurpriſing phe- 
nomenon. 


Taz 
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Tun Abaffides having aſcended the throne of Ma- 
homet, transferred the feat of the califat from Da- 
maſcus to Caffa, and afterwards to Bagdad, on the 
banks of the Tygris. Thither the calif Al-Manſur 
attraſted the arts and ſciences. The Greeks had fur- 
niſhed ideas, and communicated taſte to their barba- 
rous conquerort: a ſpecies of triumph reſerved for 
civilized nations, even in a ftate of debaſement; and 
a confolation in ſervitude, if any thing can conlole 
a people for the loſs of liberty. Al-Mohdi, ſucceſſor 
of Al-Manſur, cultivated theſe precious ſeeds ; and 
Al-Raſchid, ſucceſſor of Al-Mahdi, augmented their 
ity by his knowledge and attention, being 
equally liberal and enlightened. Under Al-Mamun, 
Al-Motaſem, Al-Wathek, and their immediate ſuc- 
ceſſors, the ſciences flouriſhed ftill more; but, at 
length, diffentions and civil wars robbed the Arabs, 
in their turn, of the fruits of genius, and the lights of 
learning, which are almoſt inſeparable from public 
tranquility. 


In all nations the ſame revolutions are produced by 
the ſame cauſes. Nothing merits your attention more 
in the ſtudy of hiſtory. 
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Ox of the principal cauſes of the fall of empires 


has ever been, but more particularly in modern times, 
the error of dividing them among different princes, 
The cuſtom was eſtabliſhed before Charlemagne; he 
followed it, by a teftameatary divifion of his domi- 
nions among his three ſong, Charles, Pepin, and Lewis. 
The particulars of this divifion are of little conſe- 
quence, as Lewis only ſurvived his father. It is ne- 
ceſſary, however, to obſerve, that the Italian pro- 
vinces were aligned to Pepin, which donation was 
confirmed to his fon Bernard, with the title of king of 

Italy, 
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Italy, and proved the ruin of that prince, as well 
as the cauſe of much diſturbance to the empire. 


In the mean time, the emperor was threatened by 
a new enemy, and the moſt formidable he had ever 
encountered. The Normans, as the French call 
them, or the inhabitants of the north of Europe, whom 
I ſhall afterwards have occaſion more particularly to 
mention, had long harraſſed the coaſts of his exten- 
five dominions by their robberics and piracies; and 
notwithſtanding the wiſe meaſures of Charles, who 
created a powerful marine, and took every other pre- 
caution againſt their ravages, they not only continu- 
ed their depredations, but made a formal deſcent in 
Friezland, under their king Godfrey, laying every 
thing waſte before them. Charles aſſembled all his 
forces in the neighbourhood of the Rhine, and was 
preparing for a decifive battle, which might, perhaps, 
have terminated the empire of the Franks, as Godfrey 
was not inferior to the emperor either in valour or 
military ſkill, and had a numerous army of fearleſs 
adventurers under his command; but the iſſue of this 
battle was prevented by the death of Godfrey, who 
was aſſaſſinated by one of his own guards. His troops 
immediately re- embarked, and a peace was afterwards 
concluded with his fon *. 


Tux ſatisfaction which Charles muft have received 
from this dehverance, and the general tranquility 
which he now enjoyed, was more than balanced 
by his domeſtic misfortunes. He loſt his favouritz 
daughter Rotrude, (tor whom he is ſuppoſed to haye 
felt more than a fatherly affection) his ſon Pepin, 
and his ſon Charles. Soon after the death of Charlcs, 
he aſſociated his fon Lewis with him in the empire. 
The ceremony was very ſolemn. As if this great man 
had foreſeen the uſurpations of the church, he placed 

. the 
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the imperial crown upon the altar, and ordered the LIN VL. 
prince to lift it, and ſet it on his own head 2; intima wen 
ting thereby, that he held it only of God. 


Tux emperor died at Aix-la-Chapelle, his uſual X. D. 8:4. 
reſidence, in the ſeventy - firſt year of his age, and the 
forty-ſeventh of his reign. The glory of the French 
empire ſeemed to die with him. He poſſeſſed all France, 
all Germany, part of Hungary, part of Spain, the 
Low-Countries, and the continent of Italy, as far as 
Bonevento 22. But to govern ſuch an extent of terri- 
tory, one muſt haye the genius of a Charlemagne, 
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The Empire of CHARLEMAGNE, and the Church, 
frem the Acceſſion of Lewis the DEBZON AIR, to the 
Death of Cannes the BALD. 


HE hiſtory of Europe, during ſeveral ages after 

the death of Charlemagne, is little more than a 
catalogue of crimes, and a regiſter of the debaſing ef - 
fects of ignorance and ſuperſtition. His empire ſoon 
experienced the fate of Alexander's. It had quickly 
attained its height; and yet, while animated by the 
ſaperior genius of Charles, it poſſeſſed a ſuprifing de- 
gree of ſtrength and harmony: but theſe not being 
natural to the feudal ſyſtem, the diſcordant elements 
began to ſeparate under his ſon, Lewis the Debonair, 
(fo called on account of the gentleneſs of his manners) 
and that vaſt body being no longer informed by the 
fame ſpirit, was in a ſhort time entirely diſmem- 
bered. | 


Lwis, though a prince of middling capacity, was 
unable to ſupport fo great a weight of empire : and 
his piety and parental fondneſs, however amiable in 
in themſelves, enfeebled a character alre «ly too weak, 
and an authority never reſpected. He rendered him- 
ſelf odious to the clergy by attempting to reform cer- 
tain abuſes, without foreſeeing that this powerful 
body would not pay him the fame ſubmiſſion they had 
done his father. More religious than political, he 
ſpent leſs time in ſettling the affairs of his empire than 
thoſe of his ſoul: ignorant that true religion confiſts 
in fulfilling the duties of our ſtation, and that the 
practices of the cloiſter are improperly affociated with 

the 
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the functions of the throne. But his greateſt error Laer. vll. 


was occaſioned by his paternal affection, and a blind 


imitation of his father's example, in dividing his do- 
minzons'among his children. Soon after his acceſſion 
to the throne, he affociated his eldeſt ſon Lothario 


Aquitaine, Lewis king of Bavaria; and, after the 
ceremony of coronation was over, fent them to the 
government of their reſpective kingdoms *, 


BzxxarD, king of Italy, the grandſon of Chatle- 
magne, was offended at this diviſion. He thought his 
right to the empire ſupetior to Lothario's, as his fa- 
ther Pepin was the elder brother of Lewis. The arch- 
biſhops of Milan and Cremona flattered him in his 
pretenſions: he revolted, and levied war againſt his 
uncle, in contempt of the imperial dignity, to which 
his crown was ſubject. Lewis acted on this occaſion 
with more than either his friends or his ene- 
mies expected; he immediately raiſed a powerful army, 
and was preparing to crofs the Alps, when Bernard 
was abandoned by his troops. This unfortunate 
prince was made priſoner, and condemned to loſe his 
head 3 but his uncle, by a fingular kind of lenity, 
mitigated the punifhment to the loſs of his eyes. He 
died three days after ; and Lewis, in order to prevent 
future troubles, ordered three natural ſons of Char- 
lemagne to be ſhaved, and thut up in a convent *, 


the emperor was violently 


ArTEx theſe rigours, 


ſcized with remorſe, accuſing himſelf of the murder of 


his nephew, and of tyrannic cruelty to his brothers, 
inkumanly ſecluded from the world. He was en- 
couraged by the monks in this melancholy humour ; 
which, at laſt, came to ſuch a height, that he impeached 
himſelf in an aſſembly of the ſtates, and begged the 
Wer e e mg 
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with him in the empire ; he created Pepin king of 4. D. ny 
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now ſenfible of Lewis's weakneſs, ſet. no bounds te 
their uſurpations. The popes thought they might do 
any thing. under ſo pious a prince: they did not wait 
for the emperor's confirmation, and were guilty of 
every other irregularity. The biſhops exalted the- 
ſelves above the throne, and the whole fraternity of the 
church claimed an exemption from all civil juriſdition. 
Even that ſet of men who pretend to renounce tlie 
world, the monks, ſeemed to aſpire at the —— 
of i it. 


Lawn, by the advice of his miniſters, who were 
defirous to divert him from his monaſtic habits, had 
married a ſecond wife, whoſe name was Judith, de- 
ſcended from one of the nobleſt families in Bavaria, 
and diſtinguiſhed both by her mental and perſonal ac- 
compliſhments. This princeſs brought him a ſon, 
afterwards known by the name of Charles the Bald, 
whoſe birth was. the occaſion of much joy, but proved 
in a ſhort time the cauſe of many forrows. For this 
ſon there was no inheritance, the imperial dominions 
being already divided among the children of the firft 
marriage. 'The empreſs, therefore, who had gained 
a great aſcendency over her huſband, preſſed Lewis 
to place her ſon Charles on a footing with his other 
children, by a new diviſion of the empire . Aquitaine 
and Bavaria were ſmall kingdoms ; from them nothing 
could be expected: but Lothario's ſhare was large, 
anU might ſpare a little. Senſible of the wiſhes of his 
father, and prevailed on by the cntreaties. of this fond 
mother, Lothario conſented, that ſome proviſion ſhould 
accordingly be made for his brather Charles : but 
he ſoon repented, and the three brothers joined in. a 
rebellion againſt their father * ; the moſt fingular cir- 
eumſtance, perhaps, to be met with in hiſtory. 


Tuxer diſorders were foſtered by Walla, abbot of 
Corbie, a monk of high birth, who had formerly been 
2 in 
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in the confidence of Lewis, but was now in diſgrace. 
He declaimed againſt the court, and ag. jaſt the 
empreſs in particular, accuſing her of an adulterous 
commerce with count Bernard, the prime miniftcr, 
His ſchemes ſucceeded. The emperor was abandoned 
by his army, and made priſoner, along with his wife 
Judith, and her fon Charles. The empreſs was ſhut 
up in a cloiſter, and Lewis himſelf would have been 
obliged to take the monaſtic habit, had it not been 
ſuppoſed that he would make a voluntary refignation 
of his crown. He had the courage, however, to in- 
fiſt on the rectitude of his intentions while he acknow- 
ledged his errors, and promiſed to act with more cir- 
cumſpe&ion for the future. The nobility pitied their 
humbled fovereign ; and by the intrigues of the monk 
Gombaud, who ſowed diſſentions among the brothers, 
he was reſtored to his dignity, and ſeemingly recon- 
ciled with his family 5. 


Tux firſt uſe that the emperor made of his liberty, 
was to recall his conſort to court; though not with - 
out the permiſſion of the pope, as ſhe had formally 
taken the veil. Bernard was alſo recalled, and Walla 
baniſhed ; yet Lewis did not long enjoy either peace 
or tranquility. The monk Gombaud thought he had 
a right to be prime minifter, as the reward of his ſer- 
vices 3 and as women generally repay flattery with fa- 
your, they as generally reſerve vengeance for inſult : 
the empreſs brought her animoſities along with her. 
Walla's friends were perſecuted, and Lothario was 
deprived of the title of emperor, that the ſucceſſion 
might be reſerved for young Charles. The three 
brothers again affociatcd in a league againft their fa- 
ther?. Count Bernard, diſſatisfied with his maſter's 
conduct, joined the rebels; and Gregory IV. then 
pope, went to France in the army of Lothario, under 
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an intention to employ againſt the emperor that power- 
which he derived from him, glad of an opportunity 


to aſſert the ſupremacy and independency of the Ho 
Sce. 


Tux preſence of the pope, in thoſe days of ſuper - 
ſtition, was of itſelf ſufficient to determine the fate of 


Lewis. After a deceitful negociation, and an inter- 
view with Gregory on the part of Lothario, the un- 
fortunate emperor found himſelf abandoned by his ar- 


my, and at the mercy of his rebellious ſons. He was 


depoſed in a tumultuous aſſembly held on the ſport, 
and Lothario proclaimed in his ficad * ; after which 
infamous trantaftion the pope returned to Rome. 


Ix order to give permanency to this revolution, as 
well as to apologize for their own conduct, the biſhops of 
Lothario's faction bethought thematclves of an artifice, 
like that which had been made uſe of to degrade king 
Wamba in Spain. A penitent,” faid they, is in- 
« capable of all civil offices: a royal penitent muſt 
<< then be incapable of reigning ; let us ſubject Lewis 
to a perpetual penance, and he can never aſcend the 
« throne.” He was accordingly arraigned in an afſembly 
of the ſtates, by Ebbo, archbiſhop of Reims, (who had 
been raiſed by his bounty from the condition of a 
flave) and condemned to do penance for life?. 


Lrwis was then a priſoner in the monaftery of St. 
Medard, at Soiffons ; and being much intimidated, 
he paticatly ſubmitted to a ceremony no lets folemn 
than debaſing. He proſtrated himſelf on an hair-cloth, 
which was ſpread before the altar, and owned him- 
felf guilty of the charge, in the preſence of a great many 
bifhops, canons, and moaks, Lothario alio being preſent 
to enjoy the ſight of his father's humiliation. But this 
acknowledzment was not enough : they gave him a 


written 
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written confeffion to read aloud, in which he is made Lv. Vn. 


to” cuſe himſelf of ſacrilege and murder, and to 
number among his crimes the marching of troops in 
Lent, calling an aſſembly on Holy Thurſday, and 
taking arms to defend himſelf age inſt his rebellious 
children ; for ſuperſtition can transform into crimes 
the moſt innocent, and even the moſt neceſſary 
actions. After having completed his confeffion, 
this unhappy prince, by order of the ungrateful arch- 
biſhop, laid afide his ſword and belt, diveſted him- 
ſelf of the royal robes, put on the penitential fack- 
cloth, and had a cell aſſigned him. 


Bur the feelings of nature, and the voice of huma- 


nity, prevailed over the prejudices of the age, and 


the policy of the clergy. Lothario was univerſally 
abhorred, and his father no lefs generally pitied : 
his two brothers united againſt him, in behalf of that 
father whom they had contributed to humble. The 
nobility returned to their obdience: they paid homage 
to Lewis, as their lawful fovercign ; and the ambi- 
tious Lothario was obliged to crave mercy, in fight of 
the whole army, at the feet of a father, and an empe- 
ror, whom he had lately inſulted in the habit of a pe- 
nitent . He received it, and was permitted to retaia 


Lewis immediately demanded abſolution, (ſuch 
was his weakneſs) and an aſſembly held at Thioaville 
formally reſtored him to his dignity, declaring void 
every thing that had been done at Soiſſons. He might 
now have ended his days in peace, but for the in- 
trigues of the empreſs Judith; who, ſtill ambitious 
of the aggrandjzement of her ſan Charles, again en- 
tered into a negociation with Lathapio, in conſe+ 
quence of the death of his brother Pepin, An aſſembly 
was held at Worms, to which he was invited. His 
father received him kindly ; but the empreſs loaded him 
G 3 with 
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been added to the dominions originally aſfigned her 
ſon ; and the object of all theſe intrigues was, to en- 
gage Lothario in 2 ſcheme by which Charles ſhould 
alſo become poſſeſſed of the kingdom of Aquitaine, 
at the expence of Pepin's children. Lothario aſ- 
ſented to what he was not in a condition to diſpute ; 
but Lewis, king of Bavaria, though not injured by 
this new diviſion of the empire, was ſo much ua 
at its injuſtice, as he pretended, that he aſſembled the 
whole force of his dominions. His father marched 
againſt him, but was ſuddenly taken ill ; and an eclipſe 
of the ſun happening at the ſame time, the ſuperſti · 
tious old man had the vanity to think, that Heaven 
had taken the trouble to foretel to mankind the death 
of a prince whoſe very virtues diſhonoured the throne, 
and who ſhould never have ftirred beyond the walls of 
a cloifter. He therefore repeatedly received the com- 
munion, and ſcarce any other nouriſhment, till his 


A. p. $40. piety fulfilled the predi gion which his folly had ſug- 


Lewis died near Mentz, in the ſeventy-ſecond 
year of his age, and the twenty - eighth of his reign. 
He left a crown, a ſceptre, and a very rich ſword, to 
Lothario, by which it was ſuppoſed he alſo left him 
the empire, on condition that he ſhould fulfill his en- 
ts to the empreſs and her ſon Charles. His 
brother, the biſhop of Mentz, obſerving that he had 
left nothing to his ſon Lewis, then in arms againſt 
him, reminded him that forgiveneſs, at leaft, was Ly 
duty. Yes, I forgive him!“ cried the dying 

narch with much emotion; „ bux ell bim from me, | 
* to ſeek forgiveneſs alſo of God, for bringing my 


ger hairs in ſorrow to the grave “.“ | 
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Ap ſon, my dear Boy, is not likely to make a kur. Tu. 


good brother; for the natural feelings in the ſecond 
relation are neceſſarily weaker than in the firſt : you 
muſt therefore expect to ſee the ſons of Lewis the De- 
bonair armed againſt each other. As ſoon as Lothario 
-was informed of his father's death, he confidered him- 
ſelf as emperor in the moſt extenſive ſenſe of the word, 
and reſolved to make himſelf maſter of the whole im- 
perial dominions, regardleſs of his engagements with 
Judith and ber ſon Charles the Bald, or the right of 
his brother Lewis to the kingdom of Bavaria. He 
was a prince of great ſubtlety and addreſs ; could wear 
the complexion of the times; and was poſſeſſed of an 
extenſive territory, beſides the title of emperor, which 
was ſtill much reſpefted : he therefore infured himſelf 
of ſucceſs againſt his brothers; Charles being only a 
| youth of ſeventeen, under the tuition of his mother, 
and Lewis a prince of no high reputation. He was 
deceived, however, in his conjectures. Theſe two 
princes, united by a ſenſe of common intereſt, gave: 
him battle at Fontenai, in Burgundy, where fraternal. 
hatred appeared in all its horrors. Few engagements 
have been ſo bloody. An hundred thouſand men are 
ſaid to have fallen on the fpot. Lothario and his ne- 
phew Pepin (who had joined him to affert his right to 
the crown of Aquitaine) were totally defeated +, 
Pepin fled to Aquitaine, and Lothario towards Italy, 
abandoning France to the yiftorious army. 


" NoTHING now remained for Lewis and Charles but 


— 
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to ſecure their conqueſt. For this purpoſe they ap- 


applied to the clergy ; and with hopes ſo much the 
better founded, that Lothario, in order to raiſe troops 
with more expedition, had promiſed the Saxons the li- 
berty of renouncing Chriſtianity ; or, in other words, 
liberty of conſcience, a thing held in abhorrence by 
| the church of Rome. Several biſhops aſſembled at 
64 Arx- 
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Aix-la-Chapelle; and, after examining the miſcon- 
du of the emperior, aſked the two princes, whether 
they choſe to follow his example, or govern according 
6s ths vw of a. Their anſwer may eaſily be 
imagined, © Receive then the kingdom by the divine 
cc authority,” added the prelates : we exhort you, 
6 we command you to receive it *5 5 


Tuis command would have taken effect in its moſt 
extenſive meaning, if Lothario had reſpected it as 
much as his brothers; but that artful prince, by means 
of his indulgence to the Saxons, and other political 
expedients, ſet on foot a new army, and became again 
formidable, The two viftorious princes therefore 
thought it adviſable to negociate with him. By a new 
treaty of diviſion, he was left in poſſeſſion of the king- 
dom of Italy, with the imperial dignity, and the 
countries fituated between the Rhone and the Alps, 
the Meuſe and the Rhine. Charles retained Neuſtria 
and Aquitaine; and Lewis, afterwards ftiled the Ger- 
man, had all the provinces on the other fide of the 
Rhine, and Tome cities on this fide of it 5, 


Trex extinction of the civil war, made but one evil 
Jeſs in the empire of Charlemagne, ravaged in different 
parts by the Normans, and by the Saracens, who pil- 
laged Italy. The independeney of the nobles, accuſ- 
tomed during the laſt reign ta deſpiſe the prince and 
the laws, the diſcontents of the clergy, and the ambi- 
tious projects of bath, were the ſdurce of new trou- 
bles. Every thing threatened the moſt fatal revolu- 
tions, every thing tended to anarchy, 


In order to leſſen theſe evils, the three brothers 
entered into an affociation, the effect of weakneſs 
more than affe&ion, by which the enemies of one 
Were to be confidered as the enemies of all, (fo low 
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was the empire of the great Charles 1) and in an af- LI. Vit. 


ſembly held at Merſen on the Meuſe, they ſettled 
certain conſtitutions relative to the ſucceſhon, and 
other public matters. By theſe it was eſtabliſhed, that 
the children of the reigning prince, whether of age, 
or under age, ſhould ſucceed to his dominions, and 
owe nothing to the other princes of the monarchy but 
the refpeft due to the ties of blood 7; a regulation 
well calculated to prevent civil wars, though it 
proved ĩneffectual in thoſe diſorderly times: but other 
conſtitutions of the aſſembly at Merſen tended to enfee- 
ble the royal authority, which had already but too 
much need of ſupport. They provide, that the crown- 
vaſſals ſhall no more be obliged to follow the king, 
unleſs in general wars, occaſioned by foreign inva- 
fions ; and that every free man ſhall be ar liberty to 
chuſe, whether he will be the vaſſal of the king or of 
a ſubje&* . The firſt of theſe regulations increaſed the 
independency of the crowu- vaſſals, and the ſecond their 


power, by augmenting the number of their retainers ; 


for many choſe rather to depend upon ſome neighbour- 
ing nobleman, whoſe immediate proteQion they might 
claim, at a time when protection was neceſſary in- 
dependent of the laws, than on the fovereign, whoſe 
attention they had leſs reaſon to expect, and whoſe 
ald was more diſtant or doubtful, 


LotHarto, ſome years after, took the habit of a 


monk, that, according to the language of thoſe times, 
he might atone for his crimes ; and, tho? he had lived a 
tyrant, die a ſaint s. In this pious diſguiſe he expired 
before he had worn it quite a week. He had divided 
his dominions among his children ; and, by virtue of 
the treaty of Merſen, they quietly ſucceeded to their 
allotments. - Lewis had Italy, with the title of empe- 
ror ; Lothario the provinces between the Rhone, the 
Boan, the Meuſe, the Eſcaut, and the Rhine, called 
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ed the invaders, and ravaged that country 
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from his own name the kingdom of Lotharingia, and 
corruption Lorrain. Charles had Provence, Dau- 
phine, and part of Burgundy. He took the title of 
king of Provence. One would have imagined there 
now were kings enough in this monarchy ; yet Charles 
the Bald declared his infant fon king of Aquitaine . 


Tuus was the empire of Charlemagne ſplit by con- 
tinual diviſions, the ſource of continual wars, till it 
became, to uſe the language of Shakeſpeare, only ** a 
ſtage to feed contention on.” Foreign invaſions con- 
ſpired with civil diſſentions to ſpread terror and diſor - 
der in every quarter ; but more particularly through 
the dominions of Charles the Bald, a prince as weak 
as his father, and reftlefs as his mother. The Nor- 
mans carried fire and ſword into the heart of his king- 
dom, to Rouen, and even to the gates of Paris. The 
young Pepin, fon to the laſt king of Aquitaine, join- 
over which 
he had been born to reign. Nomenoe, duke of Bre- 


| tagne, uſurped the title of king, which Charles was 


4 P. 853. 


Lewis ſent back his army into Germany, that he might 


obliged to confirm to his fon Heriſpee, by whom he 
had been totally defeated. The fpirit of revolt be- 
came every day more general. Some factious nobles 
invited Lewis the German to ufurp his brother's king- 
dom. He came at the head of a powerful army, and 
received the homage of the principal nobility. Veni- 
ton, archbiſhop of Sens, and other prelates of Lewis's 
party, at the ſame time declared, that Charles had for- 


feited his dignity by mal-adminiftration, and crowned 
his brother the German . 


CnarLrs, however, recovered his kingdom 25 
eafily as he had loſt it. The prelates of his party ex- 
brought the rebels into contempt, and even abhorrence. 


not 
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not give umbrage to the French, and he was ſoon after Let. vn. 
obliged to take the ſame route himſelf **, 3 — 


ſooner appeared than he was univerſally 
his reſtoration did not coſt a fingle blow. The moſt 
terrible anathemas were now denounced again Lewis 
the German by the French clergy, unleſs he ſubmitted 
to the rigours of the church, among which were in- 
cluded penance ; and he was weak enough to reply, that 
he myſt firſt conſult the biſhops of his own kingdom *. 


Tux weakneſs of Charles the Bald was ftill more 
extraordinary. Having aflembled a council to judge 
the traitor Venilon, he preſented a memorial 


. in which is the following fingular paſſage : J 
© ought not to have been depoſed; or, at leaft, not 


c before I had been judged by the biſhops, who gave 
tc me the royal authority! I have always ſabmitted to 
4 their correction, and am ready now to ſabmit to it!“ 
Venilon eſcaped puniſhment, by making his peace 
with the prince ; and the biſhops of the council bound 
themſelves by a canon to remain united, for the 
<« correction of kings, the nobility, and the people! 


A v ARIETY of circumſtances ſhew, that the clergy 
now aſpired at the right of diſpoſing of crowns, which 
they founded on the cuſtom of anointing kings. They 
employed fiftions and ſophiſms to render themſelves 
independent: they refuſed the oath of fidelity, be- 
cc cauſed ſacred hands could not, without abomination, 
& ſubmit to hands impure **?” One ufurpation led to 
another; abuſe conſtituted right; a quibble appear - 
ed a divine law. Ignorance ſanctiſied every 
and we may ſafely conclude from the abje& 
of Charles, in publickly acknowledging the right of 
the biſhops to deſpoſe him, and other examples of a 
OCEAN AI 
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court of Rome. Sergius II. the ſueceſſor of Gre- 
A. D. 344. gory IV. had taken x dup — 
without the io, then emperor. 
— fent kis fon Lewis with troops ans 


» Ef your guns are guas 3 3 
«c you to enter!“ and the French being guilty 


yay ee 
himſelf the judge of kings and of biſhops, and realized 
the chimera of lying decretals. 


A cRAND occaſion offered in France for Nicholas to 
exerciſe that authority which he attributed to him- 

' A. D. 162. ſelf. Lothario, king of Lorrain, divoreed his wife 
Teutberge, falſely accuſed of inceſt. She was cleared 

by the trial of boiling water, but afterwards convit- 

ed by her own confeffion; if an involuntary acknow- 
ledgment, the effect of violence and fear, can be called 
conviftion. A council held at Aix-la-Chapelle au- 

thorized Lothario to eſpouſe Waldrade his concubine. 

They were equally defirous of this marriage; acrimi- 

nal amour had drawn them to the brink of diſhonour. 
The ſcandal was horrible ! Nicholas laid hold of the 
affair, and attempted to force the king to take back his 
fiſt wife. — 
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hold a council at Metz, along with his legates, and Lr. vn. 

there to cite and judge Lothario. They confirmed the 

divorce, contrary to the expectations of the pontiff; 

which ſo much enraged him, that he depoſed the biſhops 

of Treves and Cologne, who had been appointed to 

preſent to him the acts of the council. Theſe biſhops 
to the Lewis : he went imme- 

diately to Rome; diſplayed his authority, and ſeemed 

determined to repreſs the papal power. But he fell 

Wl : a ſuperſtitious fear ſeized him; and he retired, 

after having approved the conduct of Nicholas, who 

became ftill more imperious. Lothario humbled him- 

ſelf in vain 3 though he went ſo far as even to offer to 

eome and juſtify himſelf in perſon. The pope infiſt- 

ed, that Waldrade ſhould be firſt diſmiffed ; and a le- 

gate threatened the king with immediate excommuni- 

cation, if he continued in diſobedience. Lothario, in- 

timidated, now ſubmitted : he recalled Teutberge, and 

even conſented that the legate ſhould lead Waldrade in 

triumph to Rome. She ſet out on that 

journey, but eſcaped by the way; and, in a ſhort time, 

reſumed her place both as miftreſs and queen. The 

unfortunate Teutberge, finking beneath the weight of 

perſecution and negleR, at laſt defired to be ſeparated 

from Lothario, proteſting that her marriage was void, 

and that Waldrade's was legitimate ; but nothing 

could move the inflexible Nicholas. 


Wr may confider this pope as the forerunner of 
Gregory VII. and, in the fame circumftances, he 
would likely bave carried his ambition to the fame 
height. The biſhops of Treves and Cologne accuſed 
him in an invective of making himſelf emperor of the 
whole world; and that expreſſion, though ſomewhat 
trained, was not altogether without foundation. He 
aſſerted his dominion over the French clergy, by re- 
eſtabliſhing Rothade of Soiſſons, depoſed by a provin- 
cial council. He received appeals from all eceleſiaſtics 

| diſſatisfied 
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Lr. vn. diflatiofied with their biſhops ; by which means he ac- - 
— cuſtomed the people to acknowledge a fupreme tribu- 
| nal, at a diſtance from their own country, and conſe- 
quently a foreign ſway. He gave orders for the ſuc- 
ceffion'to the kingdom of Provence, which Charles the 
Bald difputed' with the emperor Lewis, brother to the 
deceaſed king. & Let nobody hinder the emperor,” 
po. ho in a letter on that ſubje d, & to govern the 
« kingdoms which he holds in virtue of a ſueceſſion 
ic confirmed by the Holy See, and by the crown which 
de the ſovereign pontiff has ſet upon his head *7 !”? 


Nienor As died in 867 ; but his principles had taken 
ſuch deep root, that Adrian II. his ſucceſſor, though 
more moderate, and defirous of peace, thought his 
condeſcenſion great in permitting Lothario to come to 
Rome, in order to juſtify himſelf, or do penance. 
Charles the Bald, and Lewis the German, waited with 

for the excommunication of their nephew, 
perſuaded that they ſhould then have a right to ſeize his 
domimons. Thus the blind ambition of princes fa- 
voured the exerciſe of a power, which they ought to 
have ſeen might be turned againſt themſelves ; which 
afterwards became the' ſcourge of royalty, and made 
evety crowned head tremble. 


LoTHARio, while at Rome, employed all poſſible” 
means to ſoften the pope : he received the communion 
from his hand, after having ſworn he never had any 
criminal commerce with Waldrade, ſince the prohibi- 
tion of Nicholas, nor ever would have any in future **, 

A.D. 36g. He died at Plaiſance in his way home. This ac- 
cident was conſidered as a juſt vengeance ; as a mark 


of the divine diſpleaſure againft perjury, and rendered 
the proof by the eucharift fill more important. 


Tu 
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Tux emperor Lewis II. brother of 


5 


Lothario, ought Lex. vn. 


legally to have ſucceeded him; but being at that tine 


employed in expelling the Saracens, who had plunder- 

ed Italy, and conſequently not in a condition to aſſert 
his right by arms, Charles the Bald laid hold of the 
ſucceſſion, and retained it 
ſtrances of the pope. *©* The arms which God has put 
into our hand,” writ Adrian, are prepared for his 
4 defence 9 !”” Charles was more afraid of the arms of 


clergy of Lorrain had voluntarily ſubmitted to him. 


Taz pope ſtill continued his remonſtrances in fa- 
Ar leaſt to obtain ſome - 
reel and an- 
ſwered in a ſpirited manner by the famous Hincmar, arch- 
biſhop of Rheims. This bold and independent prelate 
defired the pope to call to mind, that reſpect and ſub- 
miſſion which the ancient pontiffs had always paid to 

princes : he bid him know, that his dignity gave him 
no right over the government of kingdoms ; that he 
could not be at the ſame time pope and king ; that the 
choice of ſovereigns belongs to the people; that ana- 
themas ill applied have no effe& upon the ſoul ; and 
that free men are not to be enflaved by a biſhop of 
Rome | 


- 


Ansa affected to deſpiſe theſe arguments, and 
Hincmar and the king; but, finding them ineffeQtual, 
he changed his tone, and wrote ſeveral flattering let- 
ters to Charles, promifing him the empire on the 
death of his nephew, then in a languiſhing condition. 
This project in favour of the French monarch was ex- 
ecuted under John VIII. Adrian's ſucceſſor. The 

emperor 


the remon- 


his brother the German, with whom he found it ne- 
ceſſary to ſhare the kingdom, though the nobility and 
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emperor Lewis II. died without male heirs. Lewis 
dignity, as the elder brother of Charles : but the pope 
preferred the claim of Charles for political reaſons ; 
which, with the court of Rome, never fail to take 
place of equity. Lewis ſeemed faſt approaching to 
his end, and had three ſons, among whom his domi- 
nions muſt be divided. Charles was a younger man, 
and had only one fon ; he therefore appeared the moſt 
proper perſon to chuſe as a protector. He croſſed 
the Alps at the head of his army, and accordingly 
received the imperial crown as a preſent from the pope ; 
but much in the ſame manner that many preſents of 
the like kind are obtained in our days, by paying 
roundly for it. In an affembly at Pavia, the biſhops, 
abbots, and Italian nobles, recognized him in the fol- 
ing words: Since the divine favour, through the 
< merits of the holy apoſtles, and of their vicar pope 
44 John, has raiſed you to the empire, according to 
cc the judgment of the Holy Ghoſt, we ele& you una- 
cc nimouſly for our protector and lord. 


On the death of Lewis the German, a prince of 
confiderable merit both as a warrior and politician, 
Charles the Bald, always ambitious and imprudent, 
attempted to ſeize that part of Lorrain which he had 
granted to his brother, and was deſervedly defeated **, 
His three nephews, Carloman, Lewis, and Charles, 
preſerved their poſſeſſions by maintaining a ſtrict union 
among themſelves. The firſt had Bavaria, the ſecond 
Saxony, and the third Suabia. 


ABovrT this time the Saracens renewed their ravages 
in Italy. They took and plundered Comachio. Pope 
John had recourſe to the emperor ; and defired him 
«© to remember the hand that had given him the 
„empire; left,” added he, if driven to deſpair, 
„„ we 
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* we ſhould change our opinion!“ That menace, 
fufficiently intelligible, had its eſtect. Though France 
was then over-run by the Normans, whom Charles 
was unable to reſiſt, he undertook to expel the Sara- 
cens; and he was ſcarce arrived in Italy, when he re- 
ceived intelligence of a new enemy. Carloman, his 
nephew, advanced againſt him, with an intention to 
ſeize the imperial crown and the kingdom of Italy, 
in virtue of his father's will, and the right of primoge- 
niture. Charles, betrayed by his nobles, retired with 
precipitation; fell ill; and died in a miſerable cot- 


tage, at a village called Brios, in the fifty-fourth year 
of his age. 


A CAPITULAKR in the laſt year of Charles's reign, 
permits the nobility to tranſmit their employments to 
their ſons, or to their fathers 3%, This privilege, ex- 
torted from the crown, as I havc already obſerved '5, was 
one of the r ſources of diſorder in the feudal 

; and tended, as we ſhall have occaſion to 
to the abolition of all political ſubjection. In the 
mean time I muſt ſpeak of a people, who deſcrve your 


attention, no leſs on account of their manners than 
their warlike atchievements. 


Vor. I. H LETTER 
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* * 2 & a 7 


The NorMANsS, or DANEs, before their Settlement in 


FRANCE and ENGLAND. 


HE braveſt and moſt liberal minded of the 
Saxons, my dear Boy, I have already obſerved *, 
on the final reduftion of their country by Charle- 
magne, fled from the dominion and perſecutions of 
the conqueror, into the ancient Scandinavia, or the 
preſent kingdoms of Sweden, Denmark, and Norway, 
carrying with them their vengeance, and violent aver- 
ſion to Chriſtianity. There meeting with a people of 
fimilar manners, and of the fame religion, they were 
cordially received, and ſoon ftimulated the natives to 
new enterpriſes; which at once promiſed revenge to 
the fugitives, and ſubſiſtence to the inhabitants of 
countries then overſtocked. In their different incur- 
fions on the continent, they were known by the ge- 
neral name of Normans, from their northern fitua- 
tion; and in their attacks upon Britain, by the name 
of Danes, whatever country they belonged to. They 
became the terror of all the maritime parts of Europe. 
But before I ſpeak of their depredations, I muſt fay a 
few words of their religion and manners. 


Tux manners of a people, and their popular ſuper- 
ſtition, depend mutually on each other. Religion 
takes its complexion originally from the manners : 
men form a deity according to their own ideas, their 
prejudices, their paſſions ; and the manners are, in a 
great meaſure, continued or altered by the religion, 
if catulated, like moſt popular creeds, to affect the 

Ima- 
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imagination. The religion of the ancient Scandi- Lr KX. 
navians was highly ſo, and was preſerved entire 


among the Normans, who likewiſe retained their un- 
adulterated manners. They were worthy of each 
other; equally bloody and barbarous, but forme 
to inſpire the moſt enthuſiaſtic courage, and the moſt 
unremitted perſeverance in toil. Odin, whom the 
Saxons called Woden, was their ſupreme divinity. 
They painted him as the god of terror; the author 
of devaſtation ; the father of carnage : and they wor- 
ſhipped him accordingly. They facrificed human vic- 
tims to him: they believed thoſe would ftand higheſt 
in his favour who had killed moſt warriors in the 
ficld ; that after death the brave ſhould be admitted 
into his palace, and have the happineſs of eternally 
drinking beer out of the bleeding {Lulls of their enemies. 


In conſequence of this belief, fatigues, wounds, 
combats,- and dangers, were the exerciſe of infancy, 
and the ſport of youth. They were forbid to pro- 
nounce the word fear, even on the moſt perilous oc- 
cafions. Education, prejudice, manners, example, 
habit, all contributed to ſubdue in them the ſenſation 
of timidity. They not only died with reſolution, but 
ſometimes even with figns of joy. Our warriors,” 
| ſays one of their poets, ** greedy of death, ſeck it 
ce with fury: when ſtruck in battle by a mortal blow, 


ce they fall chearfully, and laughing die!“ They 


wanted only military diſcipline to have enflaved the 
whole Chriftian world, then finking under the weight 
of a debafing ſuperſtition, and cringing beneath the 
rod of prieflly tyranny. 


Trovcn Charlemagne, as | have already had oc- 
cafion to notice, took many wiſe precautions againſt 
the Normans, he was not able entirely to prevent their 
irruptions, and was only freed by tt: death of their 

"oY leader 
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Lear. VIM. leader from a dangerous competition. Under Lewis 
S—— the Debonair, they threw all France into alarm; and, 


A. D. 843 · 


under Charles the Bald, they committed frightful ra- 
vages, Their fleets, Be Bro of light barques, 
braved the ſtorms of the ocean, and penctrated every 
where. They ſometimes landed on the coaſt, and ſome- 
times in the interior parts of the country, by means of 
the navigable rivers. The government took no effec- 
tual meaſures againft them, and the unprotected peo- 
ple knew nothing but fear. Fire and ſword, on all 
hands, marked the route of the robbers. With their 
booty they carried off women, to whom they were 
much addicted, and boys to ſupply their fleet, They 
were no ſooner gone, than they again returned. 
They pillaged Rouen twice ; they ſurpriſed and burnt 
Paris; they laid waſte Aquitaine and other pro- 
vinces, and reduced the king to the greateſt extremi- 
ties *, Shut up at St. Denis, while his capital was in 
flames, Charles was leſs anxious about ſaving his peo- 
ple, than the reliques. Inſtead of encountering the 
enemy, he bought a peace; or, in other words, he 
furniſhed the Normans with the means, while he 
inſpired them with the motive of a new war. They 
returned accordingly ; and Charles, to complete his 
diſgrace, when going to aſſiſt the pope in the laſt year 
of his reign, publiſhed a capitular to regulate the con- 
tributions to be paid to the Normans (. 


ExXGLAND alſo experienced a variety of calamities 


from the incurſions of theſe ravagers, till it found a 


protector i in the great Alfred. But before I proceed 
to the reign of that illuſtrious prince, we myſt take a 


view of his predeceſſors from the end of the Saxon 
Heptarchy. | 
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ENGLAND, from the End of the Saxon HETTARAcULtr, 
to the Death of ALFRED the Grear. 


GBERT, the firſt ſole monarch of England, 
was a prince of eminent abilities and great ex- Loyd 
perience. He had enjoyed a conſiderable command in 
the armies of Charlemagne, by whom he was much 
reſpected, and had ated ſucceſsfully againſt the Nor- 
mans, and other enemies of the empire. After his 
return to Britain, he was engaged in a variety of ſtrug- 
gles, before he obtained the fupreme dominion ; but 
being the only remaining deſcendant of Hengiſt and 
Horſa, the firſt Saxon leaders who landed in this 
ifland, and who were ſuppoſed to be ſprung from Wo- 
den, the chief divinity of the ancient Saxons, the peo- 
ple readily transferred their allegeance to a prince 
who appeared to merit it equally by his birth and ta- 
lents. Egbert therefore was no fooner ſeated on the 
throne of England, than the ſeven kingdoms of the 
Heptarchy were ſtrongly cemented into one ſtate. An 
union of government ſeemed to promiſe internal tran- 
quility; and the Saxons, from their inſular fitu- 
ation, and their power, had little reaſon to be afraid 
of foreign enemies. The Britons were humbled ; and 
the Scots and Pifts, waſted by continual wars with each 
other, were in no condition to moleſt Egbert: he flat- 
tered himſelf with peace and ſecurity. But human 
foreſight is very limited : a fleet of thoſe northern ad- 
venturers whom we have already ſeen ravaging France, 
under the name of Normans, ſoon gave the Engliſh 
monarch reaſon to alter his opinion. They firſt * 
H 3 
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ed in the iſle of Shepey, pillaged it, and carried off 
their booty with impunity. They returned next year 
in thirty-five ſhips. Egbert gave them battle at Char- 
mouth in Dorſetſhire + they were worſted, after an 
obſtinate diſpute, but made good their retreat to their 
ſhips. Now ſenſible what an enemy they had to deal 
with, they entered into an alliance with the Britons 
of Cornwal ; and, landing in that country, their con- 
federates and they made an irruption into the county of 
Devon. They were met by Egbert at Hengeſdown, 
and totally defeated *. But while England was threaten- 
ed with new alarms, this warlike monarch, who alone 
was able to oppoſe the invaders, unfortunately died, 
and left the kingdom to his fon Ethelwolf, a prince 
better qualified to wear the cowl than the crown. 


ETHELWOLF began his reign with dividing his do- 
minions, according to the abſurd cuſtom of thoſe times, 
delivering over to his eldeit ſon, Athelſtan, the coun- 
ties of Eſſex, Kent, and Suffex : but no inconvenien- 
cies ſeem to have ariſen from this partition, the terror 
of the Daniſh invaders preventing all domeſtic diffen-- 
tions. Time proved that this terror was but too juſt. 
The Danes returned with redoubled fury ; and, though 
often repulſed, and fometimes defeated, they always 
obtained their end, by committing plunder, and car- 
rying off their booty. They avoided coming to a ge- 
neral engagement, which was not ſuited to their plan 
of operations. Their veſſels being ſmall, ran eaſily 
up the creeks and rivers; they drew them aſhore, 
and formed an entrenchment around them, leaving 
them under a guard, They ſcattered themſelves over 
the face of the country in ſmall parties, making ſpoil 


of every thing that fell in their way; goods, cattle, 


and women. If oppoſed by a ſuperior force, they be- 
took themſelves to their veſſels, ſet fail, and invaded 
ſome diſtant quarter, not prepared for their reception. 

a 
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All England was kept in continual alarm; nor durſt Lax. IX. 
the inhabitants of one part go to tha aſſiſtance of ano-:-ꝛ 
ther, leſt their on families and poſſeſſions ſhould be 

expoſed to the fury of the ravagers 2. Every ſeaſon of 

the year was alike; no man could compute on a mo- 

ment's ſafety. 


Ex coux Ac by their paſt ſucceſſes, the Danes at 
length landed in fo large a body as ſeemed to threaten A. D. $5r, 
the whole iſland with ſubjection. But the Saxons, 
tho” labouring under the weight of ſuperſtition, were 
ſtill a gallant people: they rouſed themſelves with a 
vigour proportioned to the neceffity, and defeated 
their invaders in ſeveral engagements *. The Danes 
however ventured, for the firſt time, to take up their 
winter quarters in England; and receiving in the 
ſpring a ſtrong reinforcement, by three hundred and 
fifty veſſels, they advanced from the iſle of Thanet, 
where had ſtationed themſelves, and burnt the 
cities of London and Canterbury. They were again 
defeated in ſeveral engagements ; yet they ſtill main- 
tained their ſettlement in the Ifle of Thanet, and ſpent 
next winter in the Ifle of Shepey. A. D. 853. 


Tux harraſſed ftate of his kingdom did not hinder 
Ethelwolf from making a pilgrimage to Rome. Thi- 4. D. 824. 
ther he carried Alfred, his fourth and favourite ſon, 
then only fix years of age. In his return, after a 
twelvemonth ſpent in devotions and benefactions to 
the ſee of Rome, Ethelwolf married Judith, daugh- 
ter of the emperor Charles the Bald; and, ſoon after 
his arrival in England, he conferred a perpetual and 
very important donation on the church, by granting 
the clergy a tenth out of all the produce of land. + This 
enormous tax upon induftry had been long claimed by 
the ſervants of the altar, as a perpetual property be- 


longing to the prieſthood : a jargon founded on the 
 H4 > practice 
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practice of the Jews. * Charlemagne had ordered th# 
tythe to be paid in confideration of the church-lands 
ſeized by the laity; but, in England, no ſuch inva- 
fion had been made : the church enjoyed many lands, 
and was enriched by the continual oblations of the 
people; the Engliſh clergy, therefore, had not hither- 
to been able to obtain their demand. But a favour- 
ble opportunity now offered, and religion furniſhed 
the motive; a weak and ſuperſtitious prince, and an 
ignorant people dejected by their loſſes, and in terror 
of future invaſions, greedily laid hold of any means, 
however coſtly, of bribing the protection of Heaven “. 


. DvrixG the abſcnce of Ethelwolf, his eldeſt ſon 
Athelſtan died; and Ethelbald, the ſecond ſon, form- 
ed the project of excluding his father from the throne. 
This unnatural attempt gave the pious monarch little 
concern: he complied with moſt of his ſon's demands; 
and the kingdom was divided between them. Ethel- 
wolf lived only two years after his return to England, 
which he left by his will to be ſhared between his two 


eldeſt ſons, Ethelbald and Ethelbert. 


A. D. 860. 


ETHELBALD was a profligate prince, but his reign 
was happily ſhort ; and Ethelbert ſucceeding to the 
government of the whole kingdom, conducted himſelf, 
during a reign of five years, in a manner more ſuit- 
able to his rank. England was ſtill infeſted by the 
Danes; who, ia this reign, ſacked Winchefter, but 
were there defeated. 


ETHELBERT was ſuccecded by his brother Ethelred, 
whoſe whole reign was one continued ftruggle with 
the Danes. He defended his kingdom with much 
bravery, and was gallantly ſeconded in all his enter- 
2 by his younger brother Alfred; who, tho' ex- 

uded from a large inheritance left him by his father, 

gene- 
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generouſly ſacrificed his reſentment to the public good. 
Ethelred died in the midft of his troubles, and left his 
diſordered kingdom to his brother Alfred. 


ALFRED was now twenty years of age, and a 
prince of very promiſing talents. He had no ſooner 
buried his brother, than he was obliged to take the 
field againſt the Danes. They had ſeized Wilton, 
and were ravaging the neighbouring country, He 
gave them battle, and at firſt gained ſome advantage 
over them; but, purſuing his victory too far, he was 
worſted by reaſon of the enemy's numbers. The loſs 
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of the Danes, however, was fo conſiderable, that, 


fearing Alfred might receive reinforcements from his 
ſubjects, they ſtipulated for a ſafe retreat, under a 
promiſe to depart the kingdom. But they were no 
ſooner free from danger than they renewed their ra- 
vages. A new ſwarm of Danes landed under three 
principal leaders; and Alfred, in one year, fought 
eight battles with theſe faithleſs and inhuman invaders, 
and reduced them to the greateſt extremity. But this 
generous prince again condeſcending totreat with them, 
was again deceived ; while he was expecting the exe - 
cution of the agreement, a third ſwarm landed from 
the northern hive, and reduced the Saxons to b 
They believed themſelves abandoned by Heaven to 
deſtruction; fince, after all their vigorous efforts, new 
invaders ftill poured in upon them, as greedy of ſpoil 
and flaughter as the former. Some left their country, 
others ſubmitted to the conquerors ?; but none would 
liften to the exhortations of Alfred; who, ftill undiſ- 
mayed, begged them to make one exertion more in 
defence of their poſſeſſions, their liberties, and their 
prince. 
Tnvs abandoned by his ſubjects, the illuftrious 
thonarch was obliged to lay afide the enſigns of his 
dignity, 
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Let. IX. dignity, and aſſume the habit of a peaſant. In this 


mean diſguiſe he eluded the purſuit and the fury of his 
enemies; and, that he might ſave his country, even con- 
deſcended tolive for ſome time as ſervant toa grazier®. 
But the human mind is as little ſuited to employments 
beneath, as above its capacity : the great Alfred 
made a bad cow-herd. His guardian genius was occu- 
pied about higher cares; and, as foon as he found the 
ſearch of his enemies become more remiſs, he colle&- 
ed ſome of his adherents, and retired into the middle 
of a morals, formed by the ſtagnating waters of the 
Thone and Parret, where finding ſome firm ground, 
he built and fortified a caſtle, not leſs ſecured by its 
own ftrength than by its remote and inacceffible fitua- 
tion. This place he called ZAthelingey, or the Iſle 
of Nobles?. It now bears the name of Athelney. Here, 
during a twelvemonth, Alfred lay concealed, but not 
inactive: he made frequent and unexpected ſallies up- 
on the Danes; who often felt the vigour of his arm, 
but knew not whence the blow came, or by whom it 
was directed. At length a proſperous event em- 
boldened the royal fugitive to leave his retreat, and 
enter on a ſcene of action more worthy of himſelf. 


OpDpuxe, earl of Devonſhire, being beſieged in 


his caſtle by Hubba, a celebrated Daniſh general, 


made an unexpected ſally upon the enemy, put them 
to rout, and purſued them with great flaughter; kill - 
ed Hubba himſelf, and got poſſeſſion of the famous 
Reafen, or Raven, an enchanted ſtandard, in which 
the Danes put great confidence“. The news of this 
victory was immediately carried by the faithful earl 
to Alfred, who was happy to find the ſeeds of valour 
beginning to revive among his ſubjects; but, before 
he would aſſemble them in arms, he reſolved to 
inſpe& the ſituation of the enemy, and judge of the 
probability of ſucceſs, as an unfortunate attempt in 

the 
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the 
terminated in final ruin. In conſequence of this reſo- 
lution, he entered the Daniſh camp under the diſguiſe 
of a harper, and paſſed unſuſpected through every 
quarter. He obſerved the ſupine ſecurity of the ra- 
vagers, their contempt of the Engliſh, and their ne- 
gle& of all military regulations. Encouraged by 
theſe propitious appearances, he ſent fecret intelli- 
gence to his moſt powerful ſubjects, and ſummoned 
them to affemble, along with their retainers, on the 
borders of Selwood foreſt . The Engliſh, who inftead 
of ending their calamities by ſubmiſſion, as they 
fondly hoped, had found the inſolence and rapine of 
the conquerors more intolerable than the dangers and 
fatigues of war, joyfully reſorted to the place of ren- 
dezvous. They faluted their beloved monarch with 
burſts of applauſe ; they could not ſatiate their eyes 
with the fight of a prince whom they had believed 
dead, and who now appeared as their deliverer : they 
begged to be led to liberty and vengeance. Alfred 
did not fuffer their ardour to cool: he conducted them 
inſtantly to Eddington, where the Daneslay encamped ; 
and, taking advantage of his previous knowledge of 
the enemy's fituation, he directed his attack againſt 
their moſt unguarded quarter. Surpriſed to fee an 
army of Engliſhmen, whom they confidered as totally 

ſubdued, and ftill more to find Alfred at their head, the 
Danes made but a feeble reſiſtance, notwithſtanding 
their ſuperiority 6f number. They were ſoon put 
to flight, and routed with great ſlaughter. 


ALFRED, no leſs generous than brave, and who 
knew as well how to govern as to conquer, took the 
remainder of the Daniſh army, and their prince Guth- 
rum, under his protection. He granted them their 
lives on ſubmiſſion, and liberty to ſettle in the king- 


doms of Northumberland and Eaft Anglia, (which 
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appointed another to take the field on any alarm, and 
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were entirely deſolated by the frequent inroads of thei? 
countrymen) on condition that they ſhould embrace 
Chriſtianity. They contented, and were baptiſed. 
The king ſtood god-father for Guthrum . 


THr1s mode of population correſponded with Alfred's 
expectations: the greater part of the Danes ſettled 
peaceably in their new poſſeſſions ; and the more tur- 
bulent made an expedition into France, under their 
famous leader Haſtings, who afterwards invaded Eng- 


land, but was expelled by the valour and vigilance of 
Alfred 12. 


In the mean time this great prince was employed 
in eſtabliſhing civil and military inſtitutions ; in com- 
poſing the minds of men to induftry and juſtice, and 
in providing againſt the return of like calamities. After 
rebuilding the ruinedcities, particularly London, which 
had been deſtroyed by the Danes in the reign of Ethel- 
wolf, he eſtabliſhed a regular militia for the defence of 
the kingdom. He took care that all his ſubjects ſhould 
be armed and regiſtered, and aſſigned them a regular 
round of duty: he diſtributed one part into the caſtles 
and fortreſſes, which he erected at proper places; he 


aſſemble at ſtated places of rendezvous ; and he lett a 
ſufficient number at home, who were employed in the 
cultivation of the lands, and afterwards took their turn 
in military ſervice. The whole kingdom was like one 
great garriſon : the Danes could no ſooner land in any 
quarter, than a ſufficient force was ready to oppoſe 
them, and that without leaving the other parts naked 
or defenceleſs *. 


Bur Alfred did not truſt ſolely to his land forces. 
He may be conſidered as the creator of the Engliſh 
navy, as well as the eftabliſher of the monarchy. 

Senſible 
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ifland, a circumſtance hitherto entirely overlooked by 9 


the Saxons, or Engliſh, as they began now to be ge- 
nerally called, he provided himſelf with a naval force, 
and met the Danes on their on element. A fleet of 
an hundred and twenty armed veſſels was ſtationed upon 
the coaſt; and being provided with warlike engines, 
and expert ſeamen, both Friſians and Engliſh, main- 
tained a ſuperiority over the enemy , and gave birth 
to that claim, which England ſtill ſupports, 4+ the 
ſovereignty of the &ccan. | 


In this manner did Alfred provide for the ſecurity 
of his kingdom ; and the excellent poſture of defence 
every where eftabliſhed, together with the wiſdom 
and valour of the prince, at length reſtored peace and 
tranquility to England, and communicated a conſe- 
quence unknown in the monarchy. But I ſhould con- 
vey to you, my dear Boy, a very imperfe& idea of 
Alfred's merit, were I to confine myſelf merely to 
his military and political talents. His judicial infti- 
tutions, and his zeal for the encouragement of arts and 
ſciences, demand your particular attention. We muſt 
therefore confider him in a character altogether civil; 
as the father of Engliſh law, and Engliſh literature. 


Troven Alfred, in the early part of his reign, 
had ſubdued, ſettled, or expelled the Danes, as a 


body, ftraggling troops of that people afterwards con- 


tinued to infeſt the kingdom with their robberies ; and 
even the native Engliſh, reduced to extreme indigence 
by theſe and former depredations, betook themſelves 
to a like diſorderly life : they joined the robbers in 
pillaging the more wealthy part of their fellow-citi- 
zens, Theſe evils required redreſs, and Alfred pro- 
vided effectually againft them. In order to render the 
execution of juſtice more ſtrift and regular, he divided 

all 
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Lax. I. all England into counties; theſe counties he ſubdi- 
woes yided into hundreds, and the hundreds into tythings, 
Every 


houſholder was anſwerable for the behaviour of 
his family, of his flaves, and even of his gueſts, if 
they- refided above three days in his houſe. Ten 
neighbouring houſholders, anſwerable for each ather's 
conduct, were formed into one corporation, under the 
name of a tything, decennary, or fribourg, over which 
a perſon called a tything-man, headbourg, or bort- 
holder prefided. Every man was puniſhed as an out- 
law who did not regiſter himſelf in ſome tything ; and 
no man could change his habitation, without a war- 
rant and certificate from the borſholder of the tything 
to which he formerly belonged . 


Tusk regulations may ſeem rigorous, and are 
not perhaps neceſſary in times when men are habi- 
tuated to obedience and juftice, but they were well cal- 
culated to reduce a fierce and licentious people, under 
the ſalutary reftraints of law and government; and 
Alfred took care to temper their ſeverity by other in - 
ſtitutions favourable to the freedom and ſecurity 
of the ſubject. Nothing can be more liberal than his 
plan for the adminiftration of juſtice. The borſholder 
ſummoned his whole decennary to affift him in the de- 
ciſion of ſmaller differences among the members of the 
corporation: in controverſies of greater moment, the 
diſpute was brought before the hundred, which con - 
fiſted of ten decennaries, or an hundred families of 
freemen, and was regularly aſſembled once in four 
weeks, for the trying of cauſes *®. Their mode of 
decifion claims your attention : twelve freeholders 
were choſen ; who having ſworn along with the magiſ- 


+ trate of the hundred to adminiſter impartial juftice, 


proceeded to the examination of the cauſe that was 
fubmitted to them. In this fimple form of trial you 
will perceive the origin of juries, or judgment by 

equals, 
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equals, an inftitution now almoſt peculiar to England; Lx. Ix. 
admirable in itſelf, and the beſt calculated for the pre. ww 


ſervation of man's natural rights, and the adminiſtra- 
tion of juſtice, that human wiſdom ever deviſed. 


BEesIDEs theſe monthly meetings of the hundred, 
there was an annual meeting, appointed for the more 
general inſpeCtion of the police of the diſtri; inquir- 
ing into crimes, correcting abuſes in magiſtrates, and 
obliging every perſon to ſhew the decennary in which 
he was regiſtered. In imitation of their anceſtors the 
ancient Germans, the people on thoſe occafions aſſem- 
bled in arms ; whence a hundred was ſometimes called 
a Wapentake, and its court ſerved for the ſupport 
of military diſcipline, as well as the adminiſtration of 
juftice *7. 


Tux next ſuperior court to that of the hundred 
was the county-court, which met twice a-year, and 
conſiſted of all the freehoiders of the county, who had 
an equal vote in the deciſion of cauſes ; but of this 
court I have already ſpoke in treating of the laws and 
government of the Saxons 15: I ſhall therefore only ad 

here, that to the alderman,and biſhop, Alfred added a 
third judge in each county, under the name of Sheriff, 
who enjoyed equal authority with the two former '9. 
His office alſo impowered him to guard the rights of 
the crown in the county, and levy the fines impoſed; 
which, in an age when money atoned for almoſt every 
violation of the laws of ſociety, formed no inconfidcr- 
able branch of the public revenue. 


Ix default of juſtice from all theſe courts, an appeal 
lay to the king himſelf in council; and as the wiſdom 
and juſtice of Alfred were univerſally revered, he 
was ſoon overwhelmed with appeals from all parts of 


his dominions. In order to remedy this inconvenience, 
he 
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Lez.IX. he choſe the earls and ſheriffs from among the men 
— moſt celebrated for probity and knowledge in the king- 


dom : he puniſhed ſeverely all malverſation in office ; 
he removed all whom he found uneqal to the truſt ; 
and, the better to guide magiſtrates of all kinds in the 
adminiſtration of juſtice, he framed a body of laws; 
which though now loft, ſerved long as the bafis of 
Engliſh juriſprudence, and is generally eſteemed the 
origin of our COMMON LAW. 


ALFRED appointed regular meetings of the ſtates of 
England twice a-year in the city of London, which he 
himſelf had repaired and beautified, and which hence- 
forth became the capital of the kingdom. Every thing 
ſoon bore a new face under his wiſe and equitable go- 
vernment. Such ſucceſs attended his legiſlation, and 
ſo exact was the general police, that he is ſaid to have 
hung up, by way of trial, golden bracelets near the 
highroads, and no man dared to touch them . But this 
great prince, though rigorous in the adminiftration of 
juſtice, which he * conſidered as the beſt means of 
repreſſing crimes, preſerved the moſt ſacred regard to 
the liberty of his people. His concern on this ſubject 
extended even to future times, and ought to endear his 
memory to every Engliſhman. It is juſt,” ſays he 
in his will, “that the Engliſh ſhould for ever remain 
© FREE AS THEIR OWN THOUGHTS 22!” 


AFTER providing for the ſecurity of his kingdom, 
and taming his ſubjects to the reſtraints of law, Alfred 
extended his care to thoſe things which aggrandize 
a nation, and make a people happy. Senſible that 
good morals and knowledge are almoſt inſeparable in 
every age, though not in every individual, he gave 
great encouragement to the purſuit of learning. He 
invited over the moſt celebrated ſcholars from all parts 


| of * he eſtabliſhed ſchools every where for the 
in- 
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inftruftion of the ignorant; he founded, or at lcaſt re- 
paired, the univerſity of Oxford, and endowed it with 
many privileges, revenues, and immunities ; he en- 
Joined by law all frecholders pofſe!i:d of two hides of 
land to fend their children to ſchool ; and he gave pre- 
ferment, either in church or fate, to ſuch only as had 
made ſome proficiency ia knowledge. But the moſt 
effectual expedient employed by Alfred for the encou- 
ragement of learning, was his own example, and the 
progreſs which he made in ſcience. Notwithſtanding 
the multiplicity of civil objects which engaged his at- 
tention, and though ke fonght in perſon fafty-iix bat- 
tles by ſea and land, this iuftrious hero nad legiflator 
was able to acquire by his varemittcd induſtry, during 
a life of no extraordinary length, more knouledge, 
and even to produce more books, an mot fpecula- 
tive men, in more fortunatcovcs, who have devoted their 
whole time to ſtudy. He compoſed a variety of poems, 
fables, and apt ftorics, to lead the vntutored mind to 
the love of letters, and bend the heart to the practice 


of virtue. For the fame purpoſe, he tranſlated from the 


Greek the elegant fables of Eſop. He alſo gave 
Saxon tranſlations of the hiſtories of Oroſius and Bede, 
and of the Conſolation of Philoſophy, by Boetius 2+. 


ALFRED was no leſs attentive to the propagation 
of thoſe mechanical arts, which have a more ſenſible, 
though not a more intimate connexion with the wel- 


fa: e of a ſtate. He introduced and encouraged manu 


ſactures of all kinds, and ſuffered no inventor or im- 
prover of any uſeful or ingenious art to gu unrewarded, 
He prompted men of activity and induftry to apply 
themſelves to navigation, and to puſh commerce into 
the moſt diſtant countries; and he fet apart a ſeventh 
portion of his own revenue for maiatainins a number 
of workmen, whom he employed in rehuilding the 
ruined citics and caſtles. The elegancies of 1it's 
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are faid to have been brought to him, even from the 
Mediterranean and the Indics2?s; and his ſubjects ſeeing 
theſe deſirable productions, and the means of acquiring 
riches by trade, were taught to reſpe& thoſe peaceful 
virtues by which alone ſuch bleſſings can be earned or 
infored. 


Tuts extraordinary man, who is juſtly conſidered, 
both by natives and foreigners, as the greateſt prince 
after Chariem-gne that Europe ſaw for ſeveral ages, 
and as one of the wiſeſt and beſt that ever adorned the 


. annals of any nation, died in the ycar 901, in the vi- 


gour of his age, and the full ſtrength of his faculties, 
after a liſe of fifty-three years, and a glorious reign 
ot twenty- nine years and a half, His merit, both in 
public and private life, may be fet in oppoſition to 
that of any {overeign or citizen in ancient or modern 
tines, He teems indeed, as is obſerved by an elegant 
and proſound hiſtorian , to be the complete model of 
that perfect character, which, under the denomination 
of a 1age, or truly wiſe man, the philoſophers have 
been ſo fond of delineating, without the hopes of ever 
tecing it realized, 
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The ExrixE of CHARLEMAGNE and the Cuvken, 
from the Death CHARLES the BALD, to the 
Death of Lewis IV. when te lurERIAL Dia- 
NITY was tranſlated from the FRENCH to the GER- 
MANS, 


HE continent of Europe, my dear Boy, towards 

the end of the ninth century, offers nothing to 
eur view but calamities, diforders, revolutions, and 
anarchy. Lewis the Stammerer, ton of Charles the 
Bald, may be faid to have bought the crown at the 
price, and on the conditions, which the biſhops and 
nobles were pleaſed to impoſe on him. He was not 
acknowledged till after he had ſhowered lands, honours, 
and offices on the nobility, and promiſed that the 
clergy ſhould enjoy the ſame emoluments, and the 
fame privileges, which they had poſſeſſed under Lewis 
the Debonair *, 


Porz John VIII. made an effort to get Lewis 
elected emperor, in the room of his father, by the 
Italian ſtates; but not being able to carry his point, 
he retired into France, and held a council at Troyes, 
where he excommunicated the duke of Spoleto, and 
the marquis of Tuſcany, for oppoſing his meaſures, 
and attacking the eccleſiaſtical ſtate. One of the 
canons of this council is very remarkable: it expreſsly 
bears, that the powers of the tcorli ſhall not dare to 
« ſeat themſelves in the preſence of biſhops, unleſs 
64 defired 2,” 
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Lrwis the Stammerer died in 879, after a reign of 
about eighteen months, and left his queen Adelaide 
pregnant. He was ſucceeded by Lewis III. and Car- 
loman, two ſons by a former wife, whom he had di- 
vorced, Duke Boton, father in-law to Carloman, 
procured them the crown, that he might afterwards 
ſhare the monarchy. By his intrigues with the pope 
and the clergy, he got a council to declare the necet- 
fity of erecting a new kingdom: and they beſtowed by 
the divine inſpiration, to uſe their own language, the 
kingdom of Arles, or Provence, upon this ambitious 
duke . Italy was in the poſſe ſſion of Carloman, king 
of Bavaria, who had alto ſcized part of Lorrain, and 
the French nobility already enjoyed moſt of the lands ; 
ſo that a king of France retained little more than the 
mere ſhadow of royalty. 


On the death of Lewis and Carloman, the joint 
kings of France, who lived in harmony notwithſtand- 
ing their confined fituation, their brother Charles, 


- born after his father's death, and known by the name 


of the Simple, ought to have ſucceeded to the mo- 


narchy, by the right of birth; but as he was only five 


years old, and the nobility were defirous of a king ca- 
pable of governing, or at leaſt were afraid of the ad- 
vancement of Hugh, ſurnamed the Abbot, to the re- 
gency, (a nobleman of great integrity and abilities) 
they elected Charles the Fat, fon of Lewis the Ger- 
man, already emperor, and ſucceſſor to his two bro- 


thers. He reunited in his perſon all the French em- 


pire, except the kingdom of the uſurper Boſon; and 
proved, (what thoſe who elected him had not ſuffi- 
cicntly attended to, if they meant the welfare of the 
ſtate) that a prince may conduct his affairs with judg- 
ment, while confined within a moderate compaſs, and 
yet be very unfit tor the government of a great em- 
pire. 


THE 
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Tre incapacity, and even the courage of Charles, 
became ſoon too obvious to be diſputed. Tho? he had 
governed his paternal dominions without any viſible 
defect of judgment, and raiſed himfelf to the empire by 
his reputation and addreſs, his mind, inſtead of expand- 
ing itſelf to its new object, even ſhrunk from it, 
and contracted itſelf, till every mark of abilities diſ- 
appeared. After difgracing himſelf by ceding Friez- 
land to the Normans, and promifing them a tribute, 
he rouſed them by his perfidy, while he encouraged 
them by -his weakneſs. Enraged at the death of 
their king, who had been invited to a conference, 
and murdered, they entered France, penetrated as 


far as Pontoiſe, burnt that city, and beſieged 
Paris 


Tuts ſiege is much celebrated by the French hifto- 
rians : prodigies are related of both ſides. Eudes, 
count of Paris, whom we ſhall ſoon ſee on the throne 
of France, his brother Robert, biſhop Goſlin, after 
his death biſhop Anſcheric, and abbot Eble, nephew 
to Goſlin, were particularly diſtinguiſhed by their va- 
lour and patriotiſm. The beſieged defeaded them- 
ſelves more than a year againſt an army of thirty 
thouſand men, and the combined efforts of courage 
aad ftratagem, before the emperor came to their re- 
lief. At length Charles appeared on the mountain of 
Montmart, with the whole militia of his dominions 
under arms, fully perſuaded that rhe Normans would 
retire at the fight of his ſtandards 5. But he ſoon found 
his miſtake : they did not ſhew the ſmalleſt alarm; 
and Charles, preferring a ſhameful negociation to a 
doubtful victory, engaged to pay them a prodigious 
ranſom for his capital, and the ſafety of his kingdom. 
Nay, what was ſtill more diſgraceful, not being abie 
to raiſe the money till the ſpring, it being then the 
month of November, he permitted the Normans to 
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winter in Burgundy, which had not yet acknowledged 
his authority; or, in other words, to continue their 
ravages, which they did with the moſt in ſatiable fury 7. 


Tuts 1gnominious treaty, and its conſequences, 
entirely ruined the emperor's reputation, which 
was already low. He had no miniſter in whom he 
could confide ; for he was neither loved nor feared. 
The Germans firft revolted. Charles had incurred 
the hatred of the nobility by attempting to limit the 
hereditary ficfs ; and he made the clergy his enemies, 
while he expoſed himſelf to univerfal contempt, by 
proſecuting Ludard, biſhop of Verceil, his prime 
miniſter, and the only perſon of authority in his ſer- 
vice, on ſuſpicion of a criminal correſpondence with 
the empreſs Rachel, whom he impriſoned, and who 
completed his diſgrace. She kept no meaſures with 
him : ſhe affirmed, that ſhe was not only innocent of 
the crime laid to her charge, but a pure virgin, yet 
untouched by her hutband and her accuſer ; in ſup- 
port of which affeveration ſhe offered to undergo any 
trial that ſhould be aſſigned her, (according to the 
ſuperſtitious cuſtom of thoſe times, when an appeal to 
Heaven ſupplied the place of a jury of matrons) and 
infiſted on being admitted to her purgation. Ludard 
foſtered thegeneraldiſcontent ; and Charles was depoſed 
in a diet of the empire, and neglected to ſuch a degree, 
as to be obliged to ſubſiſt by the liberality of the biſhop 
of Meatz *, 


ARNOLD, the baſtard ſon of Carloman, late ki 
of Bavaria, and grandſon of Lewis the German, 
was now raiſed to the imperial dignity. Italy ſubmitted 
alternately to Berengarius, duke of Friuli, and Guido, 
or Guy, duke of Spoleto, both of the family of Char- 
lemagne by the mother's fide. Their competitions 
were long and bloody. Count Eudes, whoſe valour 
ſaved 
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faved Paris, and whoſe father, Robert the Strong, 
had not been leſs brave and illuſtrious, was elected 


Let. X. 
— 


king of France; which he agreed to hold in truſt for 


Charles the Simple, yet a minor 9. 


Bur France, notwithſtanding the courage and ta- 
lents of Eudes, was ftill a ſcene of contention and 
diforder. A faction pretended to aſſert the right of 
the lawful heir, who was not really injured, and 
Eudes ceded to him the greater part of the kingdom. 
Count Ralph, or Rodolph, eſtabliſhed the kingdom 
of Burgundy Transjuran, (to called on account of its 
relation to mount Jura) which comprehended nearly 
the preſent Switzerland and Franche Comte **. A conn- 
cil confirmed to Lewis, the ſon of Boſon, the king- 
dom of Arles, as a council had given it to his father. 
Hiſtory would be nothing but a mere chaos, were it to 
comprehend all the effects of violence, treachery, and 
anarchy, that this period produced: I ſhall there- 
fore only notice the leading circumſtances, which 


alone deſerve your attention. 


Evpes died in $98, without being able to remedy 
the diſorders of the ſtate; and Charles the Simple, 
but too juftly ſo named, now acknowledged king of 
France in his own right, increaſed by his weakneſs 
the prevailing evils. The nobles aſpired openly at 
independency ; they uſurped the governments with 
which they had been intruſted, and extorted confir- 
mations of them from Charles for themſelves and their 
heirs, on the caſy condition of an empty homage . A 
large, and once well-regulated kingdem, was divided 
into a multitude of ſeparate prineipalities, altogether 
independent of the crown, or dependent only in name, 


whoſe poſſeſſors waged continual wars with cach other, 


and exerciſed an inſupportable tyranny over their de- 
pendents, their vaſlals, and ſub-vaffals :; by which 


I 4 means 
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Let. Xx means the great body of the people was either reduced 
doa ſtate of abſolute ſervitude, or to a condition ſo 


A. D. 971. 


precarious and wreiched, that they were often happy 
to exchange it for protection and flavery *?, 


Tur Normans took advantage of this ſtate of weak- 
neſs and anarchy, to eſtabliſh themſelves in France. 
Rollo, one of their moſt illuſtrious chicfs, and truly 
a great prince, after having ſpread terror over all the 
maritime provinces of Europe, failed up the Seine, 
took Rouen, ſortifed it, and made it his head-quar- 
ters. Now ſure of a ſaſe retreat, he ſet no bounds to 
his depredations; and, in a ſhort time, became fo 
formidable, that Charles offered him his daughter in 
marriage, and the province of Neuſtria, as her dower, 
Francon, archbiltup of Rouen, was charged with the 
negdciation : he only demanded, that Rollo ſhould 
acknowledge Charles as his ſuperior, and become a 
Chriſtian ; aad, to induce the Norman to embrace the 
faith, the prelate preached of a future ſtate, of hell 
and of heaven. Intereſt determined Rollo. After con- 
ſulting his ſoldiers, who, like moſt gentlemen of the 


cloth, were very eaſy on the article of religion, he 


agreed to tue treaty, on condition that the province of 
Bretagne ſhould allo be ceded to him, till Neuſtria 
could be cultivated, which was then entirely defolated 
by the ravages of his countrymen. It was granted 
him : he was baptiſed, and did homage for his 0 
leſs as a vaſſal than a conqueror “. 


Ror 1.0 was worthy of his good fortune : he ſunk 


the ſoldjer in the ſovereign, and proved himſelf no 


teis Killed in the arts of peace than thoſe of war, 
Neuſtria, which henceforth took the name of Nor- 
mandy, in honour of its new inhabitants, ſoon be- 
came happy and flouriſhing under his laws. Senfible 
that the you cr of a prince 1s always in proportion to 

the 
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the number of his ſubjects, he invited the better ſort 
of Normans from all parts to come and ſettle in his 
dominions. He encouraged agriculture and induftry ; 
was particularly ſevere in puniſhing theft, robbery, 
and every ſpecies of violence; and rigidly exact in 
the adminiftration of juſtice, which he ſaw was the 
great hafis of policy, and without which his people 
would naturally return to their former irregularities *s, 
The tafte of ſociety increaſed with the convemencies 
of lite, and the love of juſtice with the benefits derived 
from it: ſo that the duchy of Normandy was in a 
ſhort time not only populous and cultivated, but the 
Normans were regular in their manners, and obe- 
dient to the laws. A band of pirates became good 
citizens, and their leader the greateſt prince, \and the 
witcft legiſlator of the age in which he lived. 


Wurz theſe things paſſed in France, great alte- 
rations took place in the neighbouring ſtates, and among 
the princes of the blool of Charlemagne: the moſt 
remarkable only merit your attention. Arnold king 
of Germany, and emperor of the Weſt, was ſucceed- 
ed by his fon, Lewis IV. only ſeven years of age. 
Another Lewis, king of Arles, and ton of the uſur- 
per Boſon, croſſed the Alps, and obliged pope Bene- 
dict IV. to crown him emperor; but he was ſoon 
after ſurprized at Verona by Perengarius, who put 
out his eyes, and aſcended the throne of Italy, which 
he had long diiputed with the emperor Arnold “s. In 
the mcan time Lewis IV. died, and the empire de- 
parted from the French to the Germans; from the 
family of Charlemagne, to thoſe Saxons whom he 
had ſubdued and perſecuted z who became, in their 
turn, the protectors of that religion for which they 
had ſuffered, and the perſecutors of other Pagans. 
But this revolution deſerves a particular Letter. 
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The GERMAN EMPIRE, from the Election of Cox- 
RAD I. to the Death of Henry the FowLER. 


OME hiftorians, my dear Boy, are of opinion, 
that the German empire does not properly com- 
mence till the reign of Otho the Great, when Italy 


was reunited to the imperial dominions ; but the ex- 


tinction of the race of Charlemagne in Germany, 
when the empire was wholly detached from France, 
and the imperial dignity became elective, ſeems to 
me the moſt natural period to fix its origin, though 
the two firſt emperors never received the papal ſanc- 
tion. I ſhall therefore begin with Conrad, the firſt 
German who ruled the empire, after it ceaſed to 
be confidered as an appendage of France. 


Tnovcn the ſucceſſors of Charlemagne had, in 
reality, poſſeſſed the empire by virtue of hereditary 
deſcent, they uſually procured the conſent of their 
grandees to their teſtamentary deeds, that no dif- 
putes might ariſe about the ſucceſſion, This pre- 
caution was more particularly neceſſary, as the unpe- 
rial dominions were generally divided among the child- 
ren of the family, who were by that means in a bet- 
ter condition to conteſt a doubtful title. What was 
at firſt no more than a political eondeſcenſion in the 
emperors, was in time interpreted into a privilege of 
the nobility ; and hence originated the right of thoſe 
electors, by whom the emperor is ſtill inveſted with 
the imperial power and dignity. They had already 

| | depoſed 
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depoſed Charles the Fat, and raiſed to the empire 
Arnold, baſtard of Carloman, king of Bavaria *. 


Tuus authoriſed by cuſtom, the German nobles 
aſſembled at Worms, on the death of Lewis IV. and 
not judging Charles the Simple worthy to govern 
them, they offered the imperial crown to Otho, duke 
of Saxony; but he declined it, on account of his age; 
and, with a generofity peculiar to himſelf, recom- 
mended Conrad, duke of Franconia, though his ene- 
my, who was accordingly elected by the diet. The 
empire of Germany then comprehended Franconia, 
the province of Bamberg, Suabia, Conſtans, Bafil, 
Bern, Lauſanne, Burgundy, Bezancon, Lorrain, 
Metz, Liege, Cambray, Arras, Flanders, Holland, 
Zealand, Utrecht, Cologne, Treves, Mentz, Worms, 
Spire, Straſbourg, Friezland, Saxony, Heſſe, Weſt- 
phalia, Thuringia, Wetteravia, Miſnia, Branden- 
bourg, Pomerania, Rugen, Stetin, Holſtein, Auſtria, 
Carinthia, Stiria, the Tyroleſe, Bavaria, the Gri- 
ſons, and, in general, all the countries ſituated among 
theſe provinces, and their dependencies *. 


THE reign of Conrad I. was one continued ſcene 
of troubles, though he took every neceſſary meaſure 
to ſupport his authority, and preſerve the tranquility 
of the empire. He was no fooner elected, than he 
had occaſion to march into Lorrain z where the nobi- 
lity being attached to the family of Charlemagne, ac- 
knowledged Charles the Simple as their ſovereign, 
and offered to put him in poſſeſſion of that country. 
Before Conrad could ſettle the affairs of Lorrain, he was 
recalled by the revolt of ſcveral powerful dukes, who 
envied his promotion. One rebellion ſucceeded an- 
other; and, to complete his misfortunes, the Huns, 
or Hungarians, invaded the empire. They had for 


ſome time becn accuſtoincd to pats the entrenchments 
formed 
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formed by Charlemagne, along the Raab, to reſtrain 
their incurſions; and, no lefs fierce than their an- 
ceſtors, they had laid every thing waſte before them, 
and {purncd all oppoſition. In got they ravaged Ba- 
varia, Suabia, Franconia : all Germany felt their 
fury. Lewis IV. ſubmitted to pay them an annual 
tribute. They ſevcral times pillaged Italy; and now 
in their way from that country, where they had hum - 
bled Berengarius, taking advantage of the troubles of 
the empire, they made irruptions into Saxony, Thu- 
ringia, Franconia, Lorrain, and Alſace, which they 
deſolated with fire and ſword, and obliged Conrad to 
purchaſe a peace on the moſt ſhameful conditions . 
He died without male heirs, in 919, after recommend- 
ing to the ſtates as his ſucceſſor, Henry duke of Sax- 
ony, ſon of that Otho to whom he owed his crown. 


HE NRV I. ſurnamed the Fowler, becauſe he de- 
lighted much in the purſuit of birds, was elected with 
univerſal applauſe by the aſſembled ftates, compoſed 
of the clergy, the principal nobility, and the chiefs 
of the army. It was ftill undecided whether Lorrain 
ſhould belong to France or Germany: Henry, as ſoon 
as the ſituation of his affairs would permit, entered it 
with a powerful army, and ſubdued the whole coun- 
try. His next care was the internal peace and proſ- 
perity of the empire: he publiſhed a general amneſty 
in favour of all thieves and banditti, provided they 
would enliſt in his armies, and actually formed them 
into a troop. He created marquiſes, in imitation of 
Charlemagne, to guard the frontiers of the empire a- 
gainſt the Barbarians, and obliged all vaſſals and ſub- 
vaſſals to furniſh ſoldiers, and corn for their ſubſiſtence !. 
He likewiſe ordered the principal towns to be ſurround- 
ed with walls, baftions, and ditches; and, that the no- 
bility might be habituated to the uſe of arms, even in 
time of peace, he inſtituted certain military games, 

or 
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or tournaments, in which they vied with each other in 
diſplaying their valour and addrets. 


Tusk wiſe meaſures being taken for the welfare 
of the ſtate, Henry began to prepare for war againſt 
the Hungarians, whom he had exaſperated by refu- 
fing the annual compoſition, and other marks of diſ- 
dain and defiance. They entered Germany with an 
army of three hundred thouſand men, breathing ven- 
geance; but Henry being ſupported by the whole 
force of his dominions, though ftill inferior to theirs, 
defeated them with great flaughter at Merſbourg, and 
reſcued the empire from a barbarous a and an 
ignominious tribute 5, 


Tux emperor having thus ſubdued his enemies, and 
ſecured the tranquility of his ſubjeRs, both at home and 
abroad, began to taſte the fruits of his wiſdom and 


valour, when the pope, and the citizens of Rome, 


invited him to the conqueſt of Italy, diſtracted by 
civil wars, offering him the holy unction, and the 
title of Auguſtus, Henry, who was ambitious to be 
maſter of Italy, and no doubt deſirous of the papal 
ſanction to the imperial crown, ſet out immediately 
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at the head of his troops; but being feized with an 


apoplexy, on his march, he was obliged to return, 
and died at Manfſleben, in Thuringia 5. Before his 
death, he convoked the princes of the empire, who 
ſettled the ſueceſſion on his ſon Otho. 


HExx was univerſally allowed to be the ableſt 
ſtateſman, and the greateſt prince of Europe in his 
time; but his ſucceſſor Otho, afterwards ſtiled the 
Great, ſurpaſſed him both in power and renown, tho* 
not perhaps in valour or abilities ; for, as the elegant 
and penetrating Voltaire obſerves, the acknowledged 
heir of a powerful prince, who has been the founder 

2 Or 
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Let. XI. or reftorer of a ſtate, is always more powerful than 

Go his father, if not very much inferior in courage and 
talents : and the reaſon is obvious. He enters on a 
career already opened to him, and begins where his 
predeceſſor ended: hence Alexander went further than 
Philip, Charlemagne than Pepin, and Otho the Great 
than Henry the Fowler. But before I proceed to 
the reign of Otho, we muſt take a view of the trou- 
bles of France under Charles the Simple, and his un- 
bappy ſucceſſors of the Carlovingian race, 
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OU have already, my dear Boy, ſeen the uſur- LXY. XII. 


pations of the nobles, and the ſettlement of the 
Normans, in France, under Charles the Simple. He 
gave daily more proofs of his weakneſs, and became 
equally contemptible to the French and the Normans. 
An attempt was made to dethrone him by Robert duke 
of France, brother to Eudes, the late king. This 
rebellion was defeated, at the time, by the unex- 
peed anſwer of Rollo, duke of Normandy, who ge- 
nerouſly declared, when ſolicited to join in it, that 
he was equally incapable of abetting or ſuffering in- 
Juſtice * !—Yet Rollo, as we have ſeen, was once a 
robber by profeſhon : but then, as ought to be ob- 
ſerved in his vindication, he was under engagements 
to no prince, and claimed the protection of no laws. 
He was then on a footing with the Cefars and the A- 
lexanders, and now only inferior in power to the Al- 
freds and the Chartemagnes. 


AFTER the death of Rollo, duke Robert renewed 
his intrigues. He firſt made the king diſmiſs Haganon, 
his favourite minifter ; and next ſeized that miniſter's 
treaſures, with which he gratified his adherents. They 
declared Charles incapable of reigning, and proclaimed 


Robert king of France. He was ſoon after killed in 


battle, yet his party tripmphed ; and his fon Hugh 
the 
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the Great, or the Abbot, as he is ſtiled by ſome writer?, 
on account of the number of rich abbies which he held, 
had the crown in his power, but he choſe to place it 
on the head of Rodolph, duke of Burgundy, who was 
almoſt univerſally acknowledged 2. 


In this extremity Charles had recourſe to William I. 
duke of Normandy, and to Henry the Fowler, who was 
preparing to aſſiſt him, when he was decoyed by the 
treacherous friendſhip of Herbert, count of Verman- 
dois, into the fortreſs of Chatteau - Thierri, and 
detained priſoner. He now became the ſport of 
the ambition of his own rebellious ſubjects. The 
count releaſed him, and paid homage to him, as his 
ſovereign, when he wanted to gain his ends with 
Rodolph, and ſhut him up when they were accompliſh- 
ed. The county of Laon was the price of Charles's 
confinement. He died in priſon ?. 


AFTER the death of Charles the Simple, Rodolph 
acted with much ſpirit and refolution. He repelled 
the incurſions of ſome new tribes of Normans, re- 
ſtrained the licentiouſneſs of the nobles, and reftored 
both tranquility and vigour to the kingdom. He died 
without iſſue in 936, when France was again involved 
in troubles, and a kind of interregnum enſued ; 
but at length Hugh the Great, ſtill diſdaining the 
title of king, or afraid to uſurp it, recalled Charles's 
ſon Lewis, ſurnamed the Stranger, from England, whi- 
ther he had been carried by his mother Egina, daugh< 
ter of Edward the Elder, and grand-daughter of the 
great Alfred . She had taken refuge in the court of 
her brother Athelſtan. 


Lewrs was only in his ſeventeenth year when he 
was recalled, and in a great meaſure unacquainted 
with the affairs of France, yet he conducted himſelf 


with 
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age. He attempted to reſcue himſelf from the tyranny of 
duke Hugh, who had been appointed his tutor, and 
allowed him little more than the name of king ; but, 
after a variety of ſtruggles, he was obliged to make 
peace with his vaſial, and confirm to him the county 
of Laon?, to which almoſt the whole royal domain was 
reduced. 
* 


Lzwis the Stranger died in 954, and left a ſhadow 
of royalty to his ſon Lothario; or rather Hugh the 
Great was pleaſed to grant him the title of king, that he 
himſelf might enjoy the power *. This ambitious noble- 
man, no leſs formidable than the ancient mayors, 
died in 955. He was ſucceeded in conſequence and 
abilities by his ſon Hugh Capet, whom we ſhall ſoon 
ſee king of France. 


LoTHAR1O neither wanted courage nor ambition. 
He attempted to recover Lorrain, which had been for 
ſome time in the poſſeſſion of the emperors of Ger- 
many; but Otho II. by an artful ftroke of policy, 
diſconcerted his meafures, and ruined his reputation. 
He ceded the diſputed territory to Charles the king's 
brother, on condition that he ſhould hold it as a fief 
of the empire 7. Incenſed at this donation, by which 
his brother was benefited at the expence of his cha- 
rater, his intereſt, and the honour of his crown, Lotha- 
rio aſſembled a powerful army, and marched ſuddenly to 
Aix-la-Chapelle, where he ſurpriſed the emperor, and 
put him to flight. He was vanquiſhed in his turn, 
and was again victorious“; but, after all, he was 
obliged to refign Lorrain, which was divided between 
his brother Charles and the emperor Otho. 
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Lr. XII. LoruARITO died in 986, and was quietly ſucceeded 
dy his fon Lewis V. who governed under the direction 
of Hugh Capet, during a ſhort reign of one year and 
two months, which was one continued ſcene of trou- 
A. D. 987. bles9. In him ended the Carlovingians, or the deſcen- 
dants of Charlemagne, the ſecond race of French 
kings.—The affairs of the empire now claim your at- 

tention. 
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The German EMyIRE, and its DerENDENCEsS, 
Roux, and the ITALIAN STATES, wider Or no 


the GREAT, and his Succeſſors of the Houſe of Saxony. 


THO I. deſervedly ſtiled the Great, as being 

the moſt powerful emperor fince Charlemagne, 
and who reunited Italy to the imperial dominions, was 
elected at Aix-la-Chapelle in 936, by the unanimous 
conſent of the diet there aſſembled, according to the 
promiſe made to his father Henry the Fowler. He be- 
gan his reign with the moſt upright adminiſtration, 
and ſeemed defirous to live in peace and tranquility 
but his quiet was ſoon interrupted by wars both foreign 
and domeſtic, which he had ſufficient abilities to 
manage, and which terminated in his aggrandize- 
ment. 


Tux Hungarians, according to cuſtom, invaded 
the empire, committing every ſpecies of barbarity. 
Otho ſoon put a ſtop to their ravages. He came 
up with them on the plain of Dortmund, in Weft- 
phalia, and defeated them with great ſlaughter *. But 
the Hungarians were not the only enemy that Otho 
had to encounter. Immediately after his return from 
this victory, he was informed that the Bohemians 
had revolted. Bohemia was then entirely barbarous, 
and moſtly Pagan: Otho, after a variety of ſtruggles, 
rendered it tributary to Germany, and allo obliged 
the inhabitants to embrace Chriſtianity 3. | 
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Ix the mean time Otho was engaged in many diſ- 
putes with his own rebellious ſubjects. Arnold, duke 
of Bavaria, being dead, his fon Everhard refuſed to do 
homage to the emperor, on pretence that he was not his 
vaſſal, but his ally. This ſtruggle between the crown 
and the great fiefs, between power which always ſeeks 
increaſe, and liberty which aſpires at independency, 
for a long time agitated Europe. It ſubfiſted in Spain, 
while the Chriſtians had to contend with the diſciples 
of Malhomet; but after the expulſion of the Moors, 
the ſovereign authority got the aſcendant. It was 
this competition that involved France in troubles till 
the middle of the reign of Lewis XI. when the feudal 
lordfhips were gradually ftript of their power, and the 
nobles reduced to a dependance on the prince ; that 


eſtabliſned in England the mixed government, to 


which we owe our preſent greatnets, and cemented in 
Poland the liberty of the nobles with the flavery of 
the people. The ſame ſpirit, at different times, hath 
troubled Sweden and Denmark, and founded the re- 
publics of Holland and Swiſſerland: the ſame cauſe hath 
almoſt every where produced different effects! The pre- 
rogatives of the prince have, in ſome inſtances, as in 
that of the German empire, been reduced toa mere title, 
and the national union itſelf preſerved only in the ob- 
ſervance of a few inſignificant formalities. The duke 
of Bavaria was not willing to obſerve even theſe for- 
malities : Otho therefore entered that country with 
an army, expelled Everhard, and beſtowed the duchy 
upon his uncle Bartolf, who willingly did homage for 
ſuch a preſent *, The emperor at the ſame time created 
one of Everhard's brothers count palatine of Bavaria, 
and the other count palatine of the Rhine. 


Tunis dignity of Count Palatine was revived from 
the counts of the palace of the Roman and French 
emperors, Theſe Palatines were at firſt ſupreme 
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judges, and gave judgment in the laſt appeal, in the Lv. XML 


name of the emperor, 


OTno having thus ſettled the internal tranquility 
of the empire, (which, however, was ſoon diſturbed 
by the rebellion of his brother) aſſembled a dict at 
Arenſberg, where among other things it was debated, 
whether inheritance ſhould defcend in a direct hae ; 
whether, for example, a grandſon, heir to an elder 
fon, ſhould ſucceed, on the death of his grand- 
father, in preſerence to his uncles. The diet not 
being able to come to any determination, it was a- 
greed that the point ſhould be decided by duel. An 
equal number of combatants were accordingly choſen 
on hoth fides ; and the ſuit was determined in favour 
of the grandſon, his champions being victorious 4, 
The law is now univerſal. This mode of trial foon 
became general over Europe; and under the follow- 
ing reign a diet ordered, tat doubtful caufes ſhould 
no more be decided by oath, but by the fword 5. 
baſe at leaſt were, by that means, deprived of the 
advantages which they might have reaped from per- 


jury. 
In order to counterbalance the power of the nobili - 


D. A. 40. 


ty, Otho augmented the privileges of the German A. D. 4. 


clergy : he conferred on them duchies and counties, 
with all the rights of other princes and nobles ©; and, 

like Charlemagne, the founder of that empire, whole 
luſtre he reſtored, he propagated Chriſtianity by force 
of arms. He obliged the Danes to pay him tribute, 
and receive baptiſm, as an earneſt of their good beha- 
viour 7. The Bohemians, as I have already obſerved, 
were alſo ſubjected to the ſame conditions. 


No ſooner did Otho find himſelf in quiet poſſcſon 
of the North, than the South attracted his eye; and a 
K 3 favour- 
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favourable opportunity now offered of gratifying his 
ambition without injury to his humanity. Italy 
was torn by factions, and ruled by tyrants. Ro- 
dolph II. king of the two Burgundies, Transjuran and 
Cisjuran, had dethroned Berengarius, and been him- 
ſelf dethroned by Hugh, marquis of Provence, whoſe 
ſon Lothario was alſo dethroned by Berengarius II. 
This Berengarius kept Adelaida, the widow of Lotha- 
rio, in confinement. She invited Otho to her relief. 
He entered Italy at the head of a powerful army ; de- 
livercd Adelaida; married her; and obliged Berenga- 
rius to take an oath of fealty, generouſly leaving him 
in poſſeſſion of the kingdom *. 


Tux pleaſure which Otho muſt have received from 
the conqueſt of Italy, was balanced by the revolt of his 
ſon Ludolphus ; who, though already declared fuc- 
ceſſor to the empire, was ſo much chagrined at his fa- 
ther's ſecond marriage, that he engaged in a rebellion 
with the duke of Franconia, and other German noble- 
men. Purſued by the vigilance of the emperor, the 
prince took refuge in Ratiſbon, and was ſoon reduced 
to extremity ; but, at the interceſſion of his friends, 
he was permitted to rctire with his followers. He 
again rebelled: but returning, ſoon after, ta a ſenſe 
of his duty, ke took an opportunity, when his father 
was hunting, to throw himſelf at his feet, and im- 
plore forgivencſs in the mot humiliating language. 
Have pity,” faid he, (after a pathetic pauſe) on 
«« your child, who returns, like the prodigal ſon, to 
his father. If you permit him to live, who has ſo 
© often deſerved to die, he will be faithful and obe- 
& dient for the ſuture, and have time to repent of his 
«* folly and ingratitude.” The emperor, equally ſur- 
prized and affected at this moving ſpectacle, raiſed his 
fon from the ground, while the tears trickled from his 
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eyes, received him into favour, and forgave all his Lr. XIII. 


followers ?. 


Tr1s young prince afterwards died in Italy, whither A. D. 959. 


he had been ſent by his father, to humble the un- 
grateful Berengarius, who had broke his faith 
with the emperor, and tyrannized over his countrymen. 
The untimely death of Ludolphus, which greatly affect - 
ed Otho, gave Berengarius time to breathe. He 
was ſoon abſolute maſter of the ancient kingdom 
of Lombardy, but not of Rome, which was then go- 
verned by Octavianus Sporco, grandſon of the cele- 
brated Marozia, concubine of Sergius III. By the 
great intereſt of his family, he had been elected pope 
at the age of eighteen, when he was not even in orders. 


He took the name of John XII. out of reſpe& to the 


memory of his uncle, John XI. and was the firſt pope 
who changed his name on his acceſſion to the ponti- 
ficate **, 


Tuts John XII. was a patrician, or nobleman of 
Rome, and conſequently united in the papal chair the 
privileges of both temporal and ſpiritual authority, by 


a right whoſe legality could not be diſputed : but he 


was young, ſunk in debauchery, and unable to oppoſe 
the tyranny of Berengarius and his ſon Adelbert; he 
therefore conjured Otho by the love of God, and 
<< of the holy apoſtles, to come and deliver the Roman 
& church from the fangs of two monſters.” This 
flattering invitation was accompanied with an offer of 
the papal ſanction to the imperial crown, and of the 
kingdom of Lombardy, from the Italian ſtates . 


In compliance with the requeſt of the pope, not leſs 
than with his own wiſhes, the emperor aſſembled a 
powerful army, and marched into Italy, after having 
convoked a diet at Worms, where his fon Ortho, by 

K4 Adelaida, 
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Lr. XIII. Adelaida, was elected his ſucceſſor ; 
trans precaution in thoſe troubleſome times for forming the 
crown in a family. Berengarius fled before him : he 
entered Pavia without oppofition, and was crowned 
king of Lombardy at Milan, by the archbiſhop of that 
city, in preſence of the nobility and clergy, who had 
formally depoſed Berengarius. Rome alſo opened its 
gates to Otho ; and the pope crowned him emperor of 
the Romans, dignified him with the title of Auguſtus, 
and ſwore allegiance to him on the tomb where the body 
of St. Peter is faid to be depofited **. The emperor at 
the ſame time confirmed to the Apoſtolic See the dona- 
tions made by Pepin and Charlemagne, Saving in 
6c all things,” ſays he, our authority, and that 
ce of our ſon and deſcendants** ;” by which it appears, 
that in this grant Otho reſerved to the empire the ſu- 
preme juriſdiftion over the papal territories. 


Orno next marched in purſuit of Berengarius, 
whom he ſeized, and condemned to perpetual impri- 
ſonment. Meanwhile the pope, finding that he had 
given himſelf a maſter in a protector, repented of 
what he had done; broke his oath to the emperor, and 
entered into a league with Adelbert, the ſon of Beren- 
garius, tho” formerly his moſt implacable enemy. 
Otho ſuddenly returned to Rome; Adelbert fled ; and 
2 council depoſed John XII. for his debaucheries, as 
was pretended, but in reality for revolting againſt the 
emperor, though his licentiouſneſs was ſufficiently 
enormous to render him unworthy of any civil or ec- 
clefiaſtical dignity. Leo VIII. a layman, but a man 
of virtue, was elected his ſucceſſor; and the clergy 
and citizens of Rome took anew the oath of allegiance 

A.D. a to Otho, and bound themſelves neither to ele nor 
rate a pope without the conſent of the emperor . 
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Bur Otho having occaſion to quell ſome diſtur- Le r. XIII. 
bances in Spoleto, a faction reinſtated John XII. a 2 
new council depoſed Leo, and a canon was enacted, 
declaring that no inferior can degrade a fuperior** ;? 
by which was meant to be intimated, not only that 
the biſhops and cardinals could never de poſe the pope, 
but that the emperor, as a layman, owed to the church 
that very allegiance which he exacted from her. 


Soon after this revolution, pope John was aſſaſſi - 
nated in the arms of one of his miſtreſſes ; but his party 
ſtill refuſed to acknowledge Leo, and proceeded to the 
dection of Benedict V. who was accordingly promoted 
to the chair of St. Peter. Informed of theſe audacious 
and faithleſs proceedings, Otho marched back to Rome, 
which he reduced, and reftored Leo VIII. to his dig- 
nity. Benedi& appeared before a council ; owned 
himſelf guilty of uſurpation; ftript himſelf of the pon - 
tifical robes ; implored compaſſion ; and was baniſhed 
to Hamburgh. Leo VIII. with all the clergy and 
Roman people, made at the ſame time a celebrated A. D. 964. 
decree, which was conſidered as a fundamental law of 
the empire; via. That Otho, and his ſucceſſors in 
the kingdom of Italy, ſhould always have the power 
& of chuſing a ſucceſſor, of naming the pope, and of 
« oiving inveſtiture to biſhops “.“ 


The affairs of Italy being thus ſettled, Otho re- 
turned to Germany; where he was ſcarce arrived, 
when the Italians again revolted, and expelled John a.D. 963. 
XIII. who had been elected in prefence of the impe- 
rial commiſſioners, after the death of Leo VIII. En- 
raged at ſo many inſtances of perfidy, Otho once more 
entered Italy, and marched to Rome, which he treat- 
ed with a ſeverity ſomewhat bordering on revenge, 
but juſtly merited. He haniihed the confuls, hanged 
the tribuncs, and cauſed the prefect of Rome, who 
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Lrx. XI. aimed at the character of a ſecond Brutus, be whipt 
AD. 566. naked thro? the ftreets on an aſs v. Theſe antient dig- 


A. D. 957. 


A. D. 308. 


nĩties ſubſiſted only in name, and the people were defti- 
tute of every virtue: they had repeatedly broken their 
faith to the prince, whoſe protection they had craved, 
and to whom they had ſworn allegiance; an attempt 
therefore to reſtore the republic, which had at one 
time been confidered as the height of patriotiſm, was 
now deſervedly puniſhed as a feditious revolt though 
a perſon of no lefs eminence than Voltaire ſeems to 
confider both in the ſame light. 


AFTER re-eſtabliſhing the pope, and regulating 
the police of Rome, Otho retired to Capua, 
where he received ambaſſadors from Nicephorus, the 
Greek emperor, who wanted to renew the old alliance 
between the Eaftern and Weſtern empires, and alſo pro- 
poſed a marriage between his daughter Theophania 
and Otho's ſon, lately affociated with his father in the 
fupreme power. During the courſe of this negociation, 
however, the Greek grew jealous of the German, 
and procured the nobles to be aſſaſſinated, who came to 
receive the princeſs. Incenſed at ſo enormous a pertidy, 
Otho ordered his generals to enter Calabria, where 
they defeated the Greek army, cut off the noſes of their 
priſoners, and ſent them in that condition to Con- 
ſtantinople “. 


Bur peace was ſoon after eſtabliſhed between the 
two empires. Nicephorus being put to death by his 
ſubje&s, John Zimiſces, his ſucceſſor, ſent the prin- 
ceſs Theophania into Italy, where her marriage with 


young Otho was confummated, and all differences 


happily accommodated'9, The emperor returned to 
Germany, covered with glory and ſucceſs, and lived to 
enjoy the fruits of his victories two ycars in his native 
Saxony, He died in 973, aſter a reign of thirty- ix 


years; 
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years; during which, by his generofity and courage, Lev. XL 


he had juſtly acquired the appellation of Otho the 


Great, the Conqueror of Italy, and the Reftorer of 
the Empire of Charlemagne. 


Orno II. ſurnamed the Sanguinary, on account 
of the blood ſpilt under his reign, ſucceeded his father 
at the age of cighteen. His youth occaſioned troubles, 


which his valour diffipated. Henry, duke of Bavaria, 
and ſeveral other noblemen rebelled, but were all re- 


duced in a ſhort time. Denmark and Bohemia felt his 
power, and Rome, by new crimes, offered a theatre 
for his juſtice. The conſul Creſcentius, or Cincius, fon 
of the abandoned Theodora, who had been concubine 
to pope John X. revived the project of reſtoring the 
republic, and cauſed Benedict VI. who adhered to 
the emperor, to be murdered in priſon. M His faction 
elected Boniface VII. another faction elected Benedict 
VII. and a third, John XIV. who was put to death by 
Boni face . 


THESE horrors ſucceeded one another ſo rapidly that 
chronologers have not been able to aſcertain the dates, 
nor hiſtorians accurately to ſettle the names of the pon- 
tiffs. The pope of one party was the antipope of another. 
But Benedict VII. and the imperial party at laſt prevail- 
ing, Boniface went in perſon to Conſtantinople, and 
implores the Greck emperors, Bafil and Conſtantine, 
to come and reſtore the throne of the Czfars in Italy, 
and deliver the Romans from the German yoke *. 


Tr1s circumſtance, my dear Boy, merits your at- 
tention. The popes, in order to increaſe their power, 
had formerly renounced their allegiance to the Greeks, 
and called in the Franks: they afterwards had recourſe 
to the Germans, who confirmed the privileges grant- 
ed them by the French, and now they teemed ready 
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Err. X!MT. to revive their ancient maſters, or rather to acknow- 
= ledge no maſter at all; and hence they have been ac- 


A, D. 98. 


ds 


culſed of boundleſs ambition. But in all this I can fee 
no foundation for fuch a charge. It is natural for 
man to defire ſway, and to ſeek to increaſe it: when 
the popes were become temporal princes, they would 
conicquently feek to ſecure and extend their dominion. 
If they had afted otherwiie, they would not have been 
men. I am much more offended at that dominion of 
blind belief, which they endeavourcd to extend over 
che human mind. The one was a generous, the other 
an iĩgnoble ambition; the firſt made only a few men 
change their ſovereign, the latter ſubjected millions 
to a debaſing ſuperſtition, and was neceffarily accom- 
panicd with hypocriſy and fraud. 


Inv already mentioned, in the hiſtory of France, 
the diſpute about — which Otho II. politically 
divided with Lot: nrio's brother Charles, on caondi- 
tion that tle T ach prince ſhould do homage for it 
after the cuſtom of thoſe times, with bended knee, 
and cloſed hands. That war being finiſhed, and the 
affairs of Germany ſettled, Otho marched into Italy, 
entered Rome without oppoſition, and ſeverely cha- 
ſtiſed the rebels; but attempting to deprive the Greeks 
of Calabria, his army was cut in pieces by the Sara- 
cens, whom the Greeks hat called to their aſſiſtance *. 
He died foon after at Rome, while he was preparing 
to take revenge on the enemy. 


Orno II. already clefted emperor, ſuceeeded his 
father at twelve years of age; and his uncle and his 
as adminiſtration, Germany was dif- 
quieted by a turbulent regency, while Rome became a 
prey to new factions, and the ſcene of new crimes. 
Creſcentius blew again the trump<r of liberty, and 
| per- 
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perſuaded the Romans they were ftill free, chat he I. r. SL. 


might have it in his power to enilave them. 


Bo r when the emperor, io proved a brave and en- 
terpriſing prince, came of age, all things were ſoon re- 
duced into order. He defeated the Danes, who had 
invaded the empire, and entered into a league with E- 
ric, king of Sweden, Denmack, and Norway, on con- 
dition that German miſfonaries ſhould be allowed to 
preach the goſpel in his deminions** ; a great conceſſion 
in thoſe times, and highly mertitying to the worſhip- 
pers of Odin. 


Tun affairs of the North being fettled, Ortho 
marched into Italy at the intercefſion of John XV. 
who wes perfecuted by Creſcentius. Alarmed at the 
name of Otho, which had fo ofrcn proved fatal to 
their contederates, the rebels returned to their duty, 
and Creicentius was pardoned : but ſcarce had the 
emperor left Rome, when that licentious fpirit again 
revolted, expelled Gregory V. the ſucceſſor of Johns 
XV. and elevated to the papal chair a creature of his 
own, underthenameof John XVI. Enragad at this freih 
inſult, Otho returned with a powerful army to Rome, 
which he took Ly aftault 5 ordered Creſcentius to be 
beheaded, aud the antipope to he thrown from the top 
of the caitle of St, Angelo, after his eyes had been pur 
out, an his note cut off . 


HavrixG thus puniſhed the rebels, reſtored Grego- 
ry, an reccived anew the allegiance of the citizens of 
Rome, Otho returned to Germany, whence he pro- 
cecded to Poland, which he erected into a kingdom 
at the ſalicitation of duke Bulcfaus, who did kim 
homage, and agrees to hold bis dominons +, a fief of 
the empires. 
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Bur the Saracens about this time making an irrup · 


dona into the Campania of Rome, the emperor was 


4A D. 1005 


again obliged to march into Italy. He expelled the 
ravagers, and repaired with a ſmall body of troops to 


Rome, where his life was endangered by a conſpiracy ; 


and, while he was aſſembling forces to puniſh the re- 
bels, he is ſaid to have been poiſoned by a pair of 
gloves ſent him by the widow of Creſcentius, whom 
he had debauched under a promiſe of marriage *. 


THE empire ſuſtained a great loſs in the death of 
this prince, who was equally brave, reſolute, and juft ; 
and by a glorious reign of eighteen years, changed the 
furname of Infant, which had been given him at his 
acceſſion, into that of the Wonder of the World. 


As Otho III. died without children, a number of com- 
petitors ſtarted up for the empire, three of whom were 
ſuppoſed alike qualified to wear the imperial crown; 
Henry duke of Bavaria, Herman duke of Suabia, and 
Ekkard marquis of Saxony : but the duke of Bavaria 
being grandſon to Otho II. by the female line, was 
elected in conſequence of his ſuperior power, and con- 
firmed and conſecrated under the name of Henry II. 


THE new emperor had no ſooner ſettled the affairs 
of Germany, and diſconcerted an affociation formed 
againſt him by the king of Poland, than he found it 
neceſſary to march into Italy, where Ardouin, mar- 
quis of Ivrea, had aſſumed the ſovereignty. Ardouin 
retircd at the approach of Henry, who was crowned 
king of Lombardy at Pavia, by the archbiſhop of 
Milan ; but the marquis having ſome partizans in that 
city, they inflamed the populace to ſuch a degree, 
that the emperor was in danger of being ſacrificed to 
their fury. The tumult was at laſt quelled by the 
imperial troops : thoſe within the city defended the 
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palace, while detachments from the camp ſcaled the Lax. XIII. 


walls, and committed terrible flaughter in the ſtreets, 
till Henry ordered them to deſiſt, and retired to the 
fortreſs of St. Peter. Thither the principal citizens 
repaired in a body ; implored the emperor's clemency ; 
proteſted their loyalty, and laid the blame of the ſe- 
dition on the partizans of Ardouin, who had practiſed 
on the ignorance of the vulgar. Henry generouſly 
admitted their apology : © Mercy,” faid he, is my 
favourite virtue; and I would much rather find your 
cc obedience the reſult of affection, than the conſe- 
« quence of fear 7.“ 


Tux troubles of Germany obliged the emperor to 
leave Italy, without viſiting Rome : but theſe being 
quelled, and the king of Poland, who had revolted, re- 
duced to obedience, Henry returned with his wife Cu- 
negunda, and was crowned in St. Peter's by Benedi& 
VIII. He at the fame time defeated Ardouin, who 
had re- aſſumed the royal authority in his abſence, and 
quietcd the diſorders of Lombardy. 


CLoYED with ſucceſs, fick of human greatneſs, or 
of the toils of empire, and charmed with the tranqui- 
lity of a monaſtic life, Henry had for ſome time ex- 
preſſed a deſire of retiring from the world, and now 
actually took the religious habit. But the abbot of 
St. Vall, when he reccived the emperor as a brether, 
wiſely impoſed the following command on him: 
<< Monks owe obedience to their ſuperior,” ſaid he; 
J order you to continue at the helm of government *.“ 


In conſeqyence of this injunction, Henry conſent- 


ed to wear the crown, and increaſed in proſperity to 


the hour of his death. Yet he ſeems to have been a 
prince of a weak mind; for beſides his monaſtic whim, 
3t appears that he had made a vow of chaſtity : and, 

| When 
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Laer. XIIt. when he felt his end approaching, he ſent for the pa- 

keen of his wife Cunegunda, and faid, © You gave 
ac her to me a virgin, and I reftore her a virgin 29 
Can a reſtraint on the natural inclinations be a virtue, 
where their i does not interfere with the wel- 
fare of ſociety? Do not think ſo. Such a declaration 
from a huſband is enough to make one credit the accu- 
fations of adultery laid againſt Cunegunda, though 
the is ſaid to have proved her innocence by handling 
xed-hot iron . | 
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EncLAanD from the Death of ALFRED, to the Reign 


of CanuTE the GREAT, 


NGLAND, my dear Boy, from the reign of Al- 
fred to the Daniſh conqueſt, affords few objects 
to arreſt the attention of the ſcholar, the gentleman, 
or the politician. Little progreſs was made in letters 
or politeneſs, and the conſtitution continued nearly 
the fame. A conciſe account of the principal reigns 
will therefore be ſufficicat for your purpoſe ; more 
eſpecially as England, during this period, had little 
connection with the affairs of the continent. 


ALFRED was ſucceeded by his ſon Edward the El- 
der, being the firſt of that name who ſat on the Engliſh 
throne. Though inferior to his father in genius 
and erudition, he equalled him in military talents ; 
and he had occaſion for them. Ethelwald his couſin- 
german, ſon to king Ethelbert, Alfred's elder brother, 
diſputed the crown, and called in the Danes to fup- 


port his claim. The death of Ethelwald, who fell in 


a battle with the Kentiſh men, decided the quarrel ; 
but Edward's wars with the Danes continued during 
the greater part of his reign, though he was ſucceſsful 
in almoſt every engagement. He died in 925. 


ATHELSTAN, Edward's r1.aral fon, obtained the 
kingdom, in preference to his iegitimate children, as 
he was of an age more fitted for government, and 
the nation, expoſed to foreign and domeſtic wars, re- 
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quired a prince of abilities : the ſtain in his birth was 


nm therefore overlooked. 


No ſooner was Athelſtan ſecurely ſeated on the 
throne, than he endeavoured to give it ſtability by pro- 
viding againft the inſurrections of the domeſtic Danes. 
With this view he marched into Northumberland, 
their moſt conſiderable ſettlement ; and finding that 
they bore with impatience the Engliſh yoke, he judged 
it prudent to confer on Sitheric, a Daniſh nobleman, 
the title of king, and to give him his fiſter Editha in 
marriage, as a further motive of attachment. But 
this policy, however wiſe in itſelf, proved the fource 
of very dangerous conſequences. 


Strunz died within a twelvemonth ; and his two 
ſons, by a former marriage, Anlaf and Godfrid, 
founding pretenſions on their father's elevation, aſ- 
ſumed the ſovereignty, without waiting for the appro- 
bation of Athelſtan: but they were ſoon expelled by 
this powerful monarch, who was not lefs brave than 
politic. The former took ſhelter in Ireland, the lat- 
ter in Scotland; where he was protected for ſome 
time, by the clemency of Conftantine, who then poſ- 
ſeſſed the Scottiſh crown. Continually ſolicited how- 
ever, and even menaced by the Engliſh monarch, 
Conſtantine at laſt promiſed to deliver up his gueſt ; 
but ſecretly deteſting ſuch treachery, he gave God- 
frid a hint to make his eſcape. Incenſed at Conftan- 
tine's behaviour, though the death of the fugitive 
had freed him from all Athelſtan en- 
tered Scotland with a numerous army, and reduced 
the Scots to ſuch diſtreſs, that their king was happy to 
preſerve his crown by the moſt humble fubmiſfions *. 


ATHELSTAN afterwards defeated the Scots, Welſh, 


and Danes, in a general engagement, at Brunſbury, 
in 
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enjoyed tranquility during the reſt of his reign. He 
appears to have been one of the moſt able and active 
of our ancient princes ; and his memorable law for the 
t of commerce, diſcovers a liberality of 
mind worthy of the moſt enlightened ages, viz. That 
a merchant, who had made two voyages, on his own 
account, to diftant lands, ſhould be admitted to the 
rank of a thane, or gentleman ?, 


ATHELSTAN was ſuccceded by his brother Ed- 
mund; who, on his acceſſion, met with ſome diſtur- 
bance from the Northumbrians, whom he reduced to 
obedience. He alſo conquered Cumberland from the 
Britons, and conferred that principality on Malcolm, 
king of Scotland, on condition that he ſhould do ho- 
mage to England for it, and protect the North from 
all future incurſions of the Danes +, 


EpmvnD's reign was very ſhort, and his death 
violent. As he was folemnizing a feaſt in Glouceſter- 
ſhire, a notorious robber named Leolf, whom he had 
ſentenced to baniſhment, audaciouſly entered the hal! 
where the king dined, and ſeated himſelf at one of the 
tables. Enraged at ſuch inſolence, Edmund ordered 
him to be ſeized ; but obſerving that the ruffian was 
preparing to reſiſt, the indignant monarch ſprung up, 
and catching him by the hair, dragged him aut of the 
hall. Mean while Leolf having drawn his dagger, 
lifted his arm with a furious blow, and tabbed the 
king to the heart, who immediately expired on the 
boſom of his murderer 5, 


EpuunD left male iſſue; but as they were too 
young to govern the kingdom, his brother Edred was 
exalted to the throne, The beginning of Edred's reign, 
like thoſe of his predeceſſors, was diſturbed by the re- 
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in Northumberland; in conſequence of which he L=T X. 
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Lev. XIV. bellion of the Northumbrian Danes. Though fre- 


quently quelled, they were never entirely ſubdued, nor 
had they ever paid a fincere allegiance to the Engliſh 
crown. Their obedience laſted no longer than the 
preſent terror. Edred, inſtructed by experience, took 
every precaution to prevent their future inſurrections. 
He ſettled Engliſh garriſons in their moſt confiderable 
towns, and placed over them an Engliſh governor, to 
watch their motions, and check the firſt appearance 
of revolt. He alſo obliged Malcolm, king of Scot- 
land, to renew his homage for Cumberland. 


Bur Edred, though a brave and active prince, lay 
under the influence of the loweſt ſuperſtition, and had 
blindly delivered over his conſcience to the guidance 
of Dunſtan, abbot of Glaſtonbury, commonly called 
St. Dunſtan, whom he advanced to the higheſt offices, 
and who concealed beneath an appearance of ſanftity 
the moſt violent and inſolent ambition. In order to 
impoſe on the credulity of mankind, this monk had 
ſecluded himſelf from the world in a miſerable cell, 
where he is ſaid to have had frequent conflicts with the 
devil; till one day, when the infernal ſpirit attempt- 


ed to ſeduce him in the ſhape of a fine woman, Dun- 


ſtan ſeized him by the noſe with a pair of red-hot 
pincers, and held him till the whole neighbour- 
hood reſounded with his bellowings 7. Satan, thus 
vanquiſhed, durſt never more ſhew his face. This 
ſtory, and others of a like nature, which were then 
ſeriouſly believed, obtained the abbot a reputation, 
both with prince and people, which no real piety or 
virtue, even in the moſt enlightened times, could ever 
have procured him. He was placed by Edred at 
the head of the treaſury, foon after his return from 
ſolitude; and, ſenfible that he owed his advancement 
to the opinion of his auſterity, he profeſſed himſelf a 
friend to the rigid monaſtic rules, which about this 

h . time 
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time began to prevail, and by which monks were ex- Lar. XIV. 


cluded from all commerce with the world and with 
women. He introduced them into the convents of 


Glaſtonbury and Abingdon, and endeavoured to render 
them univerſal in the kingdom *. 


A won here of the monaſtic life, 


THnEreE had been monaſteries in England from the 
firſt introduction of Chriſtianity among the Saxons, 
and theſe eſtabliſhments had been greatly multiplied 
by the miſtaken piety of the princes and nobles, who 
fought to bribe Heaven by donations to the church ; 
but the monks had hitherto been a ſpecies of ſecu- 
lar prieſts, who were at liberty either to marry or 
continue ſingle; who lived after the manner of 
the preſent canons or prebendaries, and were both 
intermingled with the world, in ſome degree, and 
endeayoured to render themſelves uſeful to it. A ſu- 
perſtitious devotion, however, had produced in Italy 
a new ſpecies of monks, who ſecluded themſelves en- 
tirely from the world, renounced all claim to liberty, 
and made a merit of the moſt inviolable chaſtity. Dun- 
ſtan laid hold of this circumſtance to commence re- 
former. The pope had favoured the doctrine from 
motives of general policy, as detaching the eccleſia- 
ſtical from the civil power; the abbot embraced it 
for his own aggrandiſement: celibacy was therefore 
extolled as the univerſal duty of prieſts; and, in Eng- 
land, the minds of inen were already prepared for ſuch 
an innovation, though it combatted the ſtrongeſt pro- 
penfities in human nature. 


Tux firſt preachers of Chriſtianity among the 
Saxons had carried to the moſt extravagant height the 
praiſe of inviolable chaftity ; the pleaſures of love had 
been repreſented as incompatible with Chriftian per- 

5 _— fection; 
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Lex. X. feftion ; and an abſtinence from all commerce with the 
FC,, afurcdly the higheſt act of felf-denial, was deem · 


A. D. 955. 


ed a ſufficient atonement for the blackeſt enormities. 
The conſequence naturally followed, that thoſe who 
officiated at the altar ſhould at leaft be free from this 
pollution; and Dunſtan and his reformed monks knew 
well how to avail themſelves of theſe popular topics, 
and ſet off their own character to the beſt advantage. 
On the other hand, their rivals, the ſecular clergy, who 
were numerous and rich, and poſſeſſed of the eccle- 
fiaſtical dignities, defended themſelves with vigour, 
and maintained the ſanctity of marriage?. The whole 
nation was thrown into a ferment. 


Ix the mean time, the power of the monks received 
a check by the death of Edred, the dupe of their am- 
bition. He left children, but in an infant ſtate; the 
crown was therefore conferred on Edwy, his nephew, 
6— 199 CONE GE PEI" 


Tunis prince, who was athe ſeventeen years of age 
at the time of his acceſſion, poſſeſſed an elegant perſon, 
and the moſt amiable and promifing virtues. But 
neither the graces of his body, nor the accompliſh 
ments bf his mind, could ſcreen him from the fury of 
the motks, whom he unhappily offended in the be- 
ginning of his reign. The beautiful Elgiva, his ſe- 
tond or third couſin, had made an impreffion on the 
ſuſceptible heart of Edwy : and, as he was at an age 
when the tender paſſions are moſt keenly felt, he ven- 
rured to marry her, though within the degrees of affi- 
nity prohibited by the church. The auſterity of the 
monks made them particularly violent on this occa- 
fion : the king therefore entertained a firong averſion 
againſt them, and determined to oppoſe their project 
of expelling the ſeculars from the convents. But he 


had ſoon reaſon to repent his raſhneſs, in provoking 
fuck 
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ſuch dangerous enemies. On the day of his corona- Lear. XIV. 
tion, while the nobility, aſſembled in the great hall, vw 


were indulging themſelves in riot and diſorder, after 
the example of their German anceftors, Edwy, at- 
trated by the ſofter pleaſures of love, retired to the 
queen's apartment, and gave looſe to his fondneſs, 
which was but feebly checked by the preſence of her 
mother. Dunſtan conjectured the reaſon of the king's 
retreat; and carrying along with him Odo, arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, over whomhe had gained an en- 
tire aſcendant, he burſt into the royal privacy, up- 
braided Edwy of laſciviouſneſs, tore him from the 
arms of his conſort, and puſhed him back ignomini- 
ouſly into the company of the nobles, loading the 
queen with the moſt opprobrious epithets **. 


Troven Edwy was young, and had the prejudices 
of the people to encounter, he found mgans to re- 
venge this public inſult. He accuſed Dunſtan of mal- 
verſation in office, while at the head of the treaſury ; 
and as that miniſter did not clear himſelf of the charge, 
the king baniſhed him the realm. But Dunftan's 
cabal were not idle during his abſence : they poiſoned 


the minds of men to fuch a degree by declamations 


againft the king, and panegyrics on the abbot's ſanc- 
tity, that the royal authority was deſpiſed, and ftill 
moggoutrageouſly inſulted. Archbiſhop Odo ordered 
the queen to be ſeized ; and after her face had been 
feared with a red-hot iron, in order to deſtroy that 
fatal beauty which had enſnared the king, ſhe was 
carried into Ireland, there to remain in perpetual 
exile “. 


Epwy finding refiftance vain, was obliged to con- 
ſent to a divorce, which was pronounced by the im- 
perious Odo. But theſe were not the only evils which 


attended this unfortunate prince and his conſort. 
L 4 The 
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The amiable Elgiva was made priſoner by her enemiet, 
and cruelly murdered in returning to the embraces of 
the king, whom ſhe ftill confidered as her huſband. 
Nothing leſs than her death could ſatisfy the archbi- 
ſhop and the monks. Edwy was dethroned by 
the ſame influence, to make room for his brother Ed- 
gar, a boy of thirteen years of age. Dunſtan re- 
turned to England, and took upon him the govern- 
ment of the young king and his party. He was firſt 
inftalled in the fee of Worceſter, next in that of Lon- 
don, and afterwards in that of Canterbury ; all which 
he long kept poſſeſſion of. In the mean time the un- 
happy Edwy was excommunicated, and purſued with 
unrelenting vengeance '* ; but his death foon freed his 
enemies from inquietude, and left Edgar in peaceable 
poſſeſſion of the throne. 


Tut reign of Edgar is one of the moſt fortunate in 
the Engliſh hiſtory. Though he mounted the throne 
in ſuch early youth, he ſoon diſcovered an excellent 
capacity for government : he ſhewed no averſion to 
war; he took the wiſeſt precautions for public ſafe- 
ty; and by his vigilance and forefight, he was en- 
abled to indulge his natural inclin?tion for peace. He 
maintained a body of troops in the North, to keep the 
mutinous Northumbrians in awe, and to repel the 
inroads of the Scots. He alſo built and ſu 2 
powerful navy; and, in order to habituate the ſea- 
men to the practice of their duty, as well as to inti- 
midate his enemies, he ſtationed three ſquadrons off 
the coaſt, and commanded them to make by turns the 
circuit of his dominions. The foreign Danes durſt 
not approach a country which appeared fo ftrongly 
defended : the domeſtic Danes ſaw deftruftion to be 
the inevitable conſequence of inſurrection; and the 


princes of Wales, of Scotland, and even of Ireland, 
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were happy to appeaſe ſo potent a monarch by ſub- Lor. xry, 
miſſions . —. 


Bur the means by which Edgar more particularly 
maintained his authority at home, and preſerved pub- 
lic tranquility, was paying court to Dunſtan and the 
monks, who had at firſt placed him on the throne, 
and whoſe claim to ſuperior ſanity gave them an aſ- 
cendant over the people. He favoured their ſcheme 
of reformation, as it was called, but in reality of diſ- 

| pollefling the ſecular eanons of the monaſteries ; he 
conſulted them in the adminiſtration of all ecclefiaſti- 
cal, and even of many civil affairs; and though the 
vigour of his genius prevented him from being en- 
tircly guided by them, he took care never to difoblige 
ther, Hence he is repreſented by the monkiſh wri- 
ters not only under the charatter of a warrior and a 
politician, praiſes which he ſeems to have merited, 
but under that of a ſaint and a man of virtue, though 
he was licentious to the higheſt degree, and violated 
gvery law human and divine. His very amours are 
a compound of barbarity and brutality. He broke 
into a convent, carried off a nun by force, and even 
committed violence on her perſon *'. Struck alſo with 
the charms of a nobleman's daughter, in whoſe houſe he 
had been entertained, he demanded that ſhe ſhould 
paſs that very night with him, without once conſult- 
ing the young lady's inclinations, But his moſt re- 
markable amour was with the beautiful Elfriday and, 
as it is connected with the hiſtory of the following 
reign, I ſhall relate it more circumftantially, It will 
at once give you an idea of the manners of the age, 
and of the character of Edgar. 


ExTRIDA, the only daughter and fole heir of Ol- 
gar, earl of Devonſhire, though educated in the 
country, and a ſtranger at court, had filled all Eng- 

: 2 land 
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Ler. XIV. land with the reputation of her beauty. Edgar, who 

n never indifferent to any report of this kind, ſent 
Athelwold, his favourite, to fee if the young lady 
was indeed as fair as fame had reported her. Athel- 
wold no ſooner faw Elfrida than he was inflamed with 
love, and determined to facrifice to it his fidelity to 
his maſter : he therefore told Edgar, on his return, 
that the fortune and quality of Elfrida alone had been 
the cauſe of the admiration paid her ; and that her 

\ charms, ſo far from being extraordinary, would have 
been entirely over-looked in a woman of inferior con- 
dition. But,“ added he, when he found he had 
blunted the edge of the king's curiofity, though ſhe 
<< has nothing to claim the attention of a monarch, 
4 her immenſe wealth would, to a needy ſubject, be 
c a ſufficient compenſation for the homelineſs of her 
4 perſon; and, though it could never produce on me 
te the illuſion of beauty, it might make her a conye- 
* nieat wife. 


Epo Ax, glad of an opportunity of eſtabliſhing his 
favourite's fortune, not only gave his approbation to 
the projected match, but forwarded its ſucceſs by re- 
commendations to the earl of Devonſhire ; and Athel- 
wold was foon made happy in the poſſeſſion of his be- 
loved Elfrida. Dreading, however, the eyes of the 
king, he ftill found ſome pretence for detaining his 
wife in the country ; but all his precautions were in- 
fufficiemt to conceal his amorous treackery. Royal 
favourites are never without enemies: was 
Don informed of the truth: but before he would ex- 
ecute vengeance on Athelwold's perfidy, he reſolved 
to ſatisfy himſelf with regard to Elfrida's beauty. He 
therefore told his favourite, that he intended to pay 
him a viſit at his caftle, and be introduced to his wife, 
whoſe beauty he had formerly heard ſo much praiſed. 
Athelwold was thunderftruck at the propoſal ; but, 
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as he could not refuſe ſuch an henour, he only begged lav. X. 


lcave to go a few hours before his royal gueſt, that 
he might make proper preparations for his reception. 
On his arrival, he fell at his wife's feet, diſcovered 
the whole matter, and conjured her, if ſhe valued 
either her own honour, or his life, to diſguiſe as 
much as poſſible that fatal beauty which had tempted 
him to deceive his prince and friend. Elfrida pro- 
miſed compliance, though nothing appears to have 
been farther from her intentions. She adorned her 
perſon with the moſt exquiſite art, and called forth all 
her charms, not deſpairing yet to reach that ſtation 
of which Athelwold's fondneſs had deprived her. 
The event was anſwerable to her expectations: ſhe 
excited at once in Edgar's boſom the warmeſt love, 
and the keeneſt defire of revenge. The king, how- 
ever, who could diſſemble theſe as well as 
feel them, beheld her with ſeeming indifference ; and 
ſeducing Athelwold into a wood, under pretence of 
hunting, he ſtabbed him with his own hand, took El- 
frida to court, and ſoon after publickly married her 5, 


Tuis reign is remarkable for the extirpation of 
wolves from England. Edgar took great pains in 
purſuing thoſe ravenous animals ; and when he found 
they had all taken ſhelter in the mountains and foreſts 
of Wales, he changed the tribute of money impoſed 
on the Welſh princes by Athelftan, into an annual tri- 
bute of three hundred heads of wolves 2? ; which occa- 
honed ſuch diligence in hunting them, that they were 
ſoon extirpated the iſland. 


EDGAR was ſucceeded by his fon Edward, com- 
monly called the Martyr, whom he had by his firſt 
wife, the daughter of earl Ordmer, 
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Tas fucceffion of Edward did not take place wich- 


out much oppoſition. Elfrida, his ſtep-mother, had 
a ſon named Ethelred, only ſeven years old, whom 


the attempted to raiſe to the throne : but * princi- 


pal nobility, dreading her imperious temper, op- 
poſed a meaſure which muſt increaſe her authority, 
if not put her in poſlefſion of the regency ; and Dun- 
ſtan, to whom it was of great importance to have a 
king favourable to his cauſe, reſolutely crowned and 
anointed Edward, over whom he had already gained 
an entire aſcendant. His ſhort reign was remarkable 
for nothing but a continual ſtruggle between the monks 
and the ſecular clergy. He was treacherouſly mur- 
dered by order of Elfrida, to make room for her ſon 
Ethelred *. 


Soo after the acceſſion of Ethelred, a prince with- 
out courage or capacity, England was viſited anew 
by the Danes. The wiſe regulations of Alfred, and 
the valour of his immediate ſucceffors, had long de- 
terred theſe ravagers from approaching the Britiſh 
ſhores ; and their ſettlement in France had required, 
for a time, moſt of their ſuperfluous hands : but a 
new race of men being now ſprung up in the northern 
regions, who could no longer diſburden themſelves 
on Normandy, and England being no longer govern- 
ed by an Alfred or an Edgar, they ventured to renew 
their depredations. Ethelred, inſtead of roufing 
his people to defend with courage their prince and 


their property, meanly compounded with the enemy 


for his ſafety, by bribing them to 3 the king- 
dom . 


Tuis ſhameful expedient, which invited affailants 
inſtead of-repelling them, was attended with the ſuc- 
ceſs that might be expected; the Danes re- 
turned, and were again bribed to depart. In the 
GA mean 
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mean time Erhelred, from a policy incident to weak 
princes, embraced the cruel reſolution of maſſacring 
the Danes throughout all his dominions. Secret or- 
ders were accordingly given to commence the execu- 

tion on the ſame day, and all the Danes were deftroy- 
ed without mercy. Even Gunilda, fifter to the king 
of Denmark, who had married earl Paling, and em- 


braced Chriſtianity, was ſeized, and condemned 


to death by Ethelred, after ſeeing her huſband and 
children butchered before her face . 


Tuis unhappy princeſs foretold, in the agonies of 
deſpair, that her murder would ſoon be revenged by 
the total ruin of the Engliſh nation. Never was pro- 
phecy better fulfilled, nor ever did barbarous policy 
prove more fatal to its projectors. Sweyn, king of 
Denmark, breathing vengeance for the flaughter of 
his countrymen, landed ſpeedily in the Weſt of Eng- 
land, and deſolated the whole, kingdom with fire and 
ſword. The Engliſh, fenfible what they had to ex- 
pect from a barbarous and enraged enemy, attempt- 
ed ſeveral times to make a ſtand ; but they were ſuc - 
ceſſively betrayed by Alferic and Edric, governors of 
Mercia. The baſe and imprudent expedicnt of money 
was again tried, till the nation was entirely drained, 
but without effect: the Danes continued their ravages ; 
and Ethelred, equally afraid of the violence of the 
enemy and the treachery of his own ſubjects, fled 
over to his brother-in-law, Richard duke of Nor- 
mandy, who received him with a generoſity which 
does honour to his memory 21. 


SWEYN died ſoon after Ethelred left England, and 
before he had time to eſtabliſh himſelf in his new. ac- 
quired dominions. Ethelred was recalled ; bat his 
miſconduct was incurable. On reſuming the govern- 
ment, he diſcovered the ſame incapacity, indolence, 

cowardice, 
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cowardice, and credulity, which had fo often ex- 
poſed him to the inſults of his enemies; and the Eng- 
liſh found in Canute, the fon and ſucceſſor of Sweyn, 
an enemy no leſs terrible than his father. An army 
was aſſembled againſt him under the command of Ede- 
ric and prince Edmond. Ederic, whom the infatu- 
ated king ſtill truſted, continued his perfidious ma- 
chinations. After endeavouring in vain to get the 
prince into his power, he found means to diffipate the 
army, and then openly revolted to Canute with forty 
veſſels **, 


NoTwiTHsSTANDING this misfortune, Edmond, 
whoſe intrepidity never failed him, collected the whole 
force of the kingdom, and was ſoon in a condition to 
give the enemy battle; but the king had ſo often ex- 


perienced the perfidy of his ſubjefts, that he had loſt 


all confidence in them : he therefore refuſed to take 
the field, by which means the prince's vigorous mea- 
ſures were rendered entirely ineffeftual, the army be- 
ing diſcouraged by the timidity of their ſovereign. As 
the North had already ſubmitted to Canute's power, 
Edmond retired to London, determined there to main- 
tain the ſmall remains of Engliſh liberty. In the 
mean time his father died, after an inglorious reign 
of thirty-five years. 

ETHELRED left two ſons by his firſt marriage: 
Edmond, who ſucceeded him, and Edwy, whom Ca- 
nute afterwards murdered. His two fons by the ſe- 
cond marriage, Alfred and Edward, were conveyed 
into Normandy by queen Emma, immediately after 
the death of their father. 


EpDmMoNnD, who received the name of Ironfide from 
his hardy valour, poſſeſſed cour-ge and abilities ſuf- 
ficient to have ſaved his country, not only from ſink · 
ing into its preſent calamitzes, but even to have raiſed 

it 
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it from that abyſs of miſery into which it was already 
fallen, had the Engliſh, among their other misfor- 
tunes, not been infected with treachery and diffoyal- 
ty. But theſe rendered all his ſchemes abortive, and 
to return to his duty; and, as Edmond 
had no general in whom he could repoſe more confi- 
dence, he gave him a conſiderable command in the 
army. A battle was ſoon after fought at Aſfington in 
Eſſex. Ederic deſerted to the enemy, in the begin- 
ning of the day; and occaſioned the total defeat of the 
Engliſh, with a great ſlaughter of the nobility 


Tux indefatigable Edmond, however, had ſtill re- 
ſources. He aſſembled a new army at Gloceſter, and 
was 


again in a condition to diſpute the field; when 
the Daniſh and Engliſh nobility, equally tired of the 
ſtruggle, obliged their kings to come to terms. The 
1 was divided between them by treaty. Canute 
reſeryed to himſelf the northern diviſion of Mercia, 
Eaft-Anglia, and Northumberland, which he had 
entirely ſubdued : the ſouthern parts were left to Ed- 
mond, who ſurvived the treaty only a month. He 
was murdered at Oxford by two of his chamberlains, 
accomplices of Ederic, whoſe treachery made way for 
the acceſhon of Canute the Dane to the throne of 
England“. 
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France, from the Acekss ox of Hucu Carer, t 
the Inv as$10N of EXGLAND by WILLIAM Duke of 
NontMANDY. 


HILE England changed its mafters, and 
Germany its form of government, France 
alſo had changed its reigning family, and was become, 
like Germany, a government entirely feudal. Each 
province had its hereditary counts or dukes. He who 
could only ſeize upon two or three ſmall villages, 
paid homage to the uſurper of a province; and he 
who had only a caftle, held it of the poſſeſſor of a town. 
The kingdom was a monſtrous aſſemblage of members, 
without any compact body. 


Or the princes, or nobles, who held immediately 
of the crown, Hugh Capet was not the leaſt power- 
ful. He poſſeſſed the dukedom of France, which 
extended as far as Touraine : he was alſo count of 
Paris; and the vaſt domains which he held in Picardy 
and Champagne, gave him great authority in thoſe 
inces. He therefore ſeized the crown on the 
death of Lewis V. and brought more ftrength to it, 
than he derived from it; for the royal domain was 
now reduced to the cities of Laon and Soiffons, with 
a few other diſputed territories *. | 


THe right of ſucceffion belonged to Charles, duke 
of Lorrain, uncle to Lewis V. but the condition of 


A. D. 987. 


vaſſal of the empire appeared to the French nobility 
a ſufficient reaſon for excluding him, and Hugh Caper 
ſecured 
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ſecured the favour of the clergy by refigning er XV. 
the abbies which had been hereditary in his family, 
An extreme devotion, real or apparent, recomment«c.l 

him to the people; and particularly, his vencration for 

reliques. Force and addreſs teconded his ambition, 

and the national averſion to his rival completed its tur - 

ceſs, He was acknowledged in an ailembly ot the no- 

bles; he was anointed at Rheims; and he farther 
eſtabliſhed his throne, by atlociatiag his fon Robert 

in the government of the kingdom, and veſting him . D g23. 
with thoſe eafigns of royalty, which he prudeatly de- 

nied hunlcit, as what might give umbrage to men ho 

were lately his equals *. 


CHARLES, in the mean time, entered France; 
made himſelf maſter of Laon by aflault, and of 
Rheims, by the treachery of archbiſhop Arnold, his 
relation. But this unhappy prince was afterwards 
himſelf betrayed by the bilhup of Laon, and mazle 
priſoner for life. 


A. D. 929. 


A council was aſſembled for the trial of Arnold. He 
was degraded ; and Gerbert, a man of learning and ge- 
nius, who had been tutor to the emperor Otho III. 
and to the king's fon, Robert, was elected into the fee 
of Rheims. But the court of Rome not being conſulted 
in this tranſaction, it was declared void : Arnold was re- 
eſtabliſhed, and Gerbert depoſed. The firſt, however, 
remaincd in priſon, till the death of Hugh Capet, who 
was more afraid of Arnold's intrigues than the thun- 
der of the Vatican“; while the ſecond, having found 
an aſylum in the court of his pupil Otho, became 
archbiſhop of Ravenna, and afterwards pope, under 
the name of Sylveſter II. 


NoTniwG elſe remarkable happened during the 
reign of Hugh Capet, who conducted all things with 
& - NM | or$t 
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great prudence and moderation; and had the fingular 
honour of eſtabliſhing a new family, and in ſome mea- 
ſure a new form of government, with few circum- 
ſtances of violence, and without ſhedding blood. He 
died in the fifty-ſeventh year of his age, and the eighth 
of his reign, and was quietly ſucceeded by his ſon Ro- 
bert; a prince of a leſs vigorous, though not of a leſs 
amiable character. 


The moſt remarkable circumſtance in the reign of 
Robert, and the moſt worthy of your attention, is his 
excommunication by the pope. This prince had eſ- 
pouſcd Bertha, his couſin in the fourth degree; a 
marriage not only lawful according to our preſent ideas 
of things, and juſtified by the practice of all nations, 
ancient and modern, but neceſſary to the welfare of 
the ſtate, ſhe being the fiſter of Rodolph, king of Bur- 
gundy. But the clergy, among their other ufurpa- 
tions, had about this time made a ſacrament of mar- 


riage, and laid the moſt eſſential of civil engagements 


under ſpiritual prohibitions, which extended even to 
the ſeventh degree of conſanguinity. The popes po- 
litically arrogated to themſelves a ſpecial juriſdiction 
over this firſt object of ſociety, and that on which all the 
reſt hang: Gregory V. therefore undertook to diffolve 


the marriage between Robert and Bertha, though it 


had been authoriſed by ſeveral biſhops; and in a 
council held at Rome, without examining the cauſe, _ 
and without hearing the parties, he publiſhed, with. 
the moſt deſpotic authority, an imperious decree, 
which ordered the king and queen to be ſeparated, 
under peril of excommunication ; and all the biſhops 
who had countenanced the pretended crime, were ſu- 
ſpended from their functions, till ſuch time as they 
thould make ſatisfaction to the Holy Sec 5, 


RoBrRT, however, perſiſted in keeping his wife, 
and 
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and thereby incurred the ſentence of excommunica- 
tions which, according to cardinal Peter Damien, 
an hiſtorian of thoſe times, had ſuch an e dt on the 
minds of men, that the king was abandoncd by all his 
courtiers, and even by his own domeſtics, two icrvants 
excepted ; and theſe threw to the dogs all the wictuals 
which he left at meals, and purified, by fire, the veſſels 
in which he had been ſerved: ſo fearful were they of 
what had been touched by an excommunicated perſon ! 
The fame credulous author adds, that the queen was 
brought to-bed of a monſter, which had a neck and 
head like a gooſe : a certain proof, and punithment 
of inceſt !—But, as Voltaire very juſtly obterves, there 
was nothing monſtrous in all this affair, but the inſo- 
lence of the pope, and the weakneſs of the king; who 
giving way to ſuperſtitious terrors, or afraid of civil 
commotions, at laſt repudiated his wife Bertha, and 
married Conftance, daughter to the count of Arles, in 
whom he found a tyrant, inftead of an amiable con- 
fort. Gregory alſo obliged him to reſtore the traitor 
Arnold to the ſce of Rheims®, 


In the mean time, Robert had it in his power to have 
been maſter of the popes, if he had poſſeſſed the am- 
bition, and the vigour neceſſary for ſuch an enter- 
priſe. After the death of Henry II. the laſt emperor 
of the houſe of Saxony, the Italians, fick oi the Ger- 
man dominion, offered their crown, and the imperial 
dignity, to the king of France. Robert had the reſo- 
lution to refuſe it: and not only his own ſubjects, but 
Europe in general was ſoon convinced that he ha 
ated wiſely ; for thoſe who made the propoſal after- 
wards deſerted the perſon who accepted it?. 


The latter years of Robert's reign were rendered 
very unhappy by the diſorders of his family, Unfor- 
tunate in the death of his eldeſt fon Hugh, whom he 
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had aſſociated in the ſovereignty, his queen Con - 
ſtance, whoſe haughtineſs was altogether inſupport- 
able, attempted to regulate the ſucceſſion. Having an 
averſion to her fon Henry, ſhe wanted to place her 
younger fon Robert on the throne ; but the king, by 
the advice of his parliament, confirmed the ſucceſhon 
to Henry, his eldeſt ſurviving ſon. Provoked at this 
meaſure, the queen wanted to embroil the brothers * : 
but they, being united by a ſincere friendſhip, with- 
ſtood all her irritations ; became equally the objects 
of her hatred; retired from court; and took arms, in 
order to obtain a ſeparate eſtabliſhment. In the mean 
time the king died, and was ſucceeded by his fon Henry. 


THERE 1s not any monarch in the French hiſtory 
more generally, or more highly eommended than Ro- 
bert, notwithſtanding his weakneſs of temper, or on 
whoſe death the lamentations of all ranks of people 
were louder or more ſincere. The monks ſpoke the 
ſenſe of the whole nation, when they deplored him in 
theſe words: We have loſt a father, who governed 
us in peace; we lived under him in ſecurity ;z for 
«© he did not oppreſs, or ſuffer oppreſſion : we loved 
„ him, and there was nobody whom he feared 9.” 


HEexRry I. was twenty-ſeven years of age at his ac- 
ceſſion to the throne, and with all the ſpirit of a 


voung man, he had the ſagacity and prudence of one 


more advanced in years; without which, the crown 
would have been ihaken from his head, almoſt as ſoon 
as it was placed there. His mother Conſtance, who 
kated him, as has been obſerved, and who was ambi- 
tious {till to govern, had drawn over to her party a 
great many lords and biſhops, under pretence of ſup- 
porting the cauſe of her younger fon Robert. The 
bing, therefore, after ſome ineffectual ſtruggles, was 


ohliged to take refuge in Normandy; where he was 


received 


* 
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received with all poſſible reſpect by duke Robert, who Lr. XV. 
— 


aſſured him, that the treaſures and the forces of the du- 
chy were at his diſpoſal. Nor were theſe mere expreſ- 
fions of civility : an army of Normans entered France 
on one fide, while the king and the royal party invaded 
it on the other. The queen dowager and her faction 
were humbled, and Henry recovered all that he had 
Joſt. But though this conteſt ended glorioutly for the 
king, it coſt the crown dear; for as the ſucceſs of the 
war was principally owing to the duke of Normandy, 
Henry added to his duchy, Giſors, Chaumont, Pon- 
toiſe, and that part of the Vexin which yet remained 
to the crown 10. 


The next affair of importance that occupied the 
king's attention was the ſucceſſion to the duchy of 
Normandy. Duke Robert had thought fit, in com 
pliance with the faſhionable devotion of thoſe times, 
to make a pilgrimage to Jeruſalem. But before his de- 
parture, as he was a prudent prince, though now old 
and ſuperſtitious, he aſſembled his nobles; and, in- 
forming them of his pious purpoſe, the length of the 
journey, and the dangers to which he muſt be expoſed, 
he engaged them to fwear allegiance to his natural fon 
William, whom he tenderly loved, and intended for his 
ſucceſſor, as he had no legitimate iſſue. He allo re- 
commended the guardianſhip of his ſon, who was only 
nine years of age, to two perſons in whom he placed 
the greateſt confidence ; Henry king of France, and 
Alain duke of Bretagne **. But theſe precautions did 
not prevent many diſorders, which a mind not hood- 
winked by ſuperſtition muſt have foreſeen, arifing 
from the natural turbulency of the great, the illegiti- 
macy of William, and the claims from other branches 

vi the ducal family. | 


RoBEerr died, as he had apprehended, in his pil- 
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Ler. XV. grimage; and left his ſon rather the heir of his wiſhes 
than of his dominions. The licentious nobles, freed 
from the awe of ſovereign authority, broke out into 
perſonal quarrels, and made the whole country a ſcene 
of war and devaſtation, Alain duke of Bretagne 
came to appeaſe their animoſities; but being very 
roughly treated, he returned home, and was ſoon af- 
ter carricd off by a flow poiſon, ſuppoſed to have been 
given him in Normandy. Various pretenders aroſe 
to the tucceſſion; and king Henry, forgetting what he 
owed! to Robert, ſeemed willing to deprive his infant 
on of his inheritance, by taking advantage of theſe 
troubles. He accordingly invaded the Norman fron- 
tier, ant reduced ſeveral places; but not finding the 
conqueſt fo eaſy as he expected, or influenced by the 
returning ſentiments of friendſhip and generoſity, he 
united his forces with thoſe of the young duke, and the 

P malcontents were totally routed in the battle of Val de 
Duncs, which gave William quiet poſſeſſion of his 
dowmions®?, 


Henry died in 1060, and was ſucceeded by his ſon 
Philip, whom he had by his ſecond wife, and the firſt 
with whom he cohabited, the daughter of Joradiſlas, 
duke of Ruſſia; a circumſtance truly remarkable, in 
an age when the intercourſe between nations was ſo 
little familiar! But the prohibitions of marriage 
were ſo multiplied, and the example of his father to 
alarming, that Robert is ſuppoſed to have fought a 
wife in this remote country, to avoid the crime of 
inceſt, and the danger of ex communication. What 
muſt the diforders of ſociety have been, when even a 
king did not know how to marry ! 


Pn1L1e I. was only eight years of age at the time 

4. D. 2060: Of his acceffion; and, what is very ſingular, inſtead 
of being put under the guardianſhip of his mother or 

| bis 
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his uncle, whom one might ſuppoſe would naturally LeT. xv 
ght ſuppoſe 12 


have been called to the regency, he was committed 
by his father to the care of Baldwin V. ſurnamed the 
Pious, earl of Flanders; a man of ſtrict honour, and 
brother-in-law to Henry. Baldwin gave his pupil an 
education ſuitable to his rank : he kept the nobility in 
awe, without giving them juſt cauſe of offence ; and 
he maintained peace, by being always ready for war. 
Hiſtory, in a word, ſcarce furniſhes us with an in- 


happy; an example the more remarkable, as the times 
and circumſtances of it were both delicate. 


Tux only colour that Baldwin gave for cenſure, 
was in his conduct towards William duke of Norman- 
dy, who was preparing to invade England, and whom 
he permitted to raiſe forces in France and Flanders ; 
which, from the event, was judged impolitic. But 
the duke being his ſon-in-law, he could not refuſe 
him with a good grace : and there was yet a farther 
motive for compliance. The fortunate and enter- 
prifing William might have entered France with that 
army which he had aſſembled againſt England, where 
he ſucceeded more ſpeedily, and with more eaſe, than 
could poſſibly have been expected. But the particulars 
of that great event, and its conf belong to 
the hiſtory of our own country. I ſhall therefore only 
here obſerve, that to balance in ſome meaſure the in- 
creaſe of William's power, an offenſive and defenſive 
alliance was concluded between the crowns of France 
and Scotland; ſoon after which negociation Baldwin 
died, and left his pupil, Philip I. in the peaceable 
poſſeſſion of his kingdom, when he had attained his 
fifteenth year 
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Ern 


FxcrAanD, from tle Dax isn, 1 the NORMAN 
Cinguelt, 


OU have already, wy dear Boy, ſeen Edmond 

TIronfile inhumanly murdered, and England ex- 
pole to the ambition of Canute the Dane; a prince 
Loch aCive and brave, aad at the licad of a numerous 
army, rcady to take advantage of the minority of Ed- 
win and Edward, the ions of Edmond. The Engliſh, 
thert ſore, could expect nothing but total ſubjection 
from Canute: bat the Danith monarch, commonly 
ſo little fcrupulous, tewed, on this occaſion, an 
anx.cty to conceal his injuſtice under plauſible pre- 
teuces, Ecfore he terized the dominions of the two 
young princes, he ſummoned a general aſſembly of the 
frates of England, in order to fix the ſucceſſion of the 
kingdom; and having fuborned ſome noblemen to de- 
rote, that in the treaty of Glouceſter it was agreed, 
that Canute, in caſe of Edmond's deceaſe, ſhould ſuc- 
cced to his domimions, the ftates, convinced by this 
evidence, or over-awed by his victorious arms, imme- 
diately put the Dane in poſſeſſion of the government *. 


Bur though Canute had reached the great point of his 
ambition in the dominion of England, he was at firſt 
obliged to make many facrifices to it; and to gratify 


the chief nobility, by beſtowing on them the moſt ex- 


tenſive governments and juriſdictions. He alſo 
thought himſelf obliged, from political motives, to 
exerciſe ſome ſeverities. In order to reward his D. 
aiſh followers, he loaded the people with oppreffixe 
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taxes; and jealous of the two young princes, but ſen- Lr. XVI. 
fable thet he ſhould render himſelf deteſted, if he or- 


dered them to be murdered in England, he ſent them 
to lis ally the king of Sweden, whom he defired to 
get them pri vately diſpatched, as ſoon as they arrived 
at his court. But the Swediſh monarch was too gene- 
rous to comply with ſuch a barbarous requeſt. Afraid, 
however, to draw on himſelf the diſpleaſure of Ca- 
nute, by protecting the Engliſh princes, he ſent them 
to be educated in the court of Solomon, king of Hun- 
gary, A ſtrange place ſurely to ſeek for a preceptor; 
but the defenceleſs ſeek only a protector: and the ſons 
of Edmond found one in Solomon. Edwin, the eldeſt, 
was married to that monarch's ſiſter; but he dying 
without iffue, Solomon gave his fifter-in-law, Aga- 
tha, daughter of the emperor Henry II. in marriage 
to Edward, the younger brother; and ſhe bore him 
Edgar Atheling, whom I ſhall have occafion to men- 
tion; Margaret, afterwards queen of Scotland; and 
Chriſtina, who retired into a convent *. 


Tux removal of Edmond's children into ſo diftant 
a country as Hungary, was regarded by Canute, next 
to their death, as the greateſt ſecurity of his govern- 
ment; but he was ſtill alarmed on account of Alfred 
and Edward, the ſons of Ethelred, who were protected 
and ſupported by their uncle, Richard duke of Nor- 
mandy, Richard had even fitted out a fleet, on pur- 
poſe to reftore the Englith princes to the throne of 
their anceſtors. In order therefore to ſecure himſelf 
on that fide, Canute paid his addreſſes to queen Em - 
ma, the duke's ſiſter. He was liſtened to: Richard 


ſent over Emma to England; and ſhe was ſoon after 


married to Canute, the enemy of her former huſband's 
iamily, and the conqueror of that country, which her 
children had a right to rule. Bat Canute promiſed 
mat her children Should Kill rule it, though not the 


children 
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children of Ethelred; and, though the Engliſh diſap- 
proved of the match, they were pleaſed to find at 
court a ſovereign to whom they were accuſtomed. 
Canute therefore, by this marriage, not only ſecured 
the alliance of Normandy, but acquired the confidence 
of his new ſubjects; and having thus freed himſelf 
from the danger of a revolution, he determined, like 
2 truly wiſe prince, by the equity of his adminiftra- 
tion, to reconcile the Engliſh yet farther to the Da- 
niſh yoke. He ſent back to Denmark as many of his 
followers as could ſafely be ſpared ; he reftored the 
Saxon cuſtoms ; he made no diſtinction between Danes 
and Engliſh in the diſtribution of juſtice ; and he took 
care, by a ftrit execution of law, to protect the lives 
and properties of all his ſubje&s*. The Danes were 
gradually incorporated with the native Engliſh ; and 
both were glad to breathe a little from thoſe multiplied 
calamities, which the conquerors, no leſs than the 
conquered, had experienced in their ſtruggle for do- 
minion. 


Tux firſt uſe that Canute made of this tranquility, 
was to viſit Denmark, where he obtained a victory 
over the Swedes, by the valour of the Engliſh, under 
the command of earl Godwin, on whom he beſtowed 
his daughter in marriage. In a ſecond voyage to Den- 
mark, he made himſelf maſter of Norway, and 
expelled the good Olaus from his kingdom. Canute 
ſeems now to have attained the height of his ambition; 
for from this period, he not only appears to have laid 
afide all future thoughts of conqueſt, but to have held 
in contempt all the glories and pleaſures of this world: 
the neceſſary conſequence, my dear Boy, of affigning 
to human enjoyments a fatisfaftion which they cannot 
yield; and more eſpecially of purſuing them (another 
effect of the ſame cauſe) at the expence of juſtice and 


kumanity. 
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Canute, the greateſt and moſt powerful prince of his 
time, being ſovereign of Denmark, Norway, and 
England, put to the bluſh his flattering courtiers, who 
exclaimed in admiration of his grandeur, that every 
thing was poſſible for him. He ordered a chair to be 
brought, and ſeated himſelf on the ſea- ſhore, while 
the tide was rifing; and as the waters approached, 
he ſaid, in an imperious tone, Thou, ſea! art un- 
der my dominion, and the land which I fit upon is 
mine; I charge thee, approach no farther! nor dare 
to wet the feet of thy ſovereign.” He even fat ſome 
time in ſeeming expectation of ſubmiſſion: but as the 
ſea ſtill advanced towards him, and at laſt began to 
waſh him with its billows, he turned to his courtiers, 
and obſerved, that every creature in the univerſe is 
feeble and impotent; and that power alone refides 
with ox E Being, in whoſe hands are the elements of 
nature, and who can ſay to the ocean, „Thus far 
« ſhalt thou go, and no farther 4,” 


Bur though Canute, fick of worldly greatneſs, began 
to turn his eyes towards a future ſtate of exiſtence, the 
ſpirit which prevailed in that age unfortunately gave 
a wrong direction to his piety. Inſtead of making 
atonement to thoſe whom he had injured by former 
acts of violence, he built churches, endowed monaſte- 
ries, and appointed praycrs to be faid for the ſouls of 
thote who had fallen in battle againſt him; nay, more 
meritorious thay all the reſt ! he undertook a pilgrim- 
age to Rome. | 


Canurr perſormed nothing memorable after his 
return from Rome, except an expedition againſt Mal- 
colm king of Scotland, whom he humbled. He died 
in 1035, and left the crown of England to Harold 
Faretoct, his fon by his firſt wite, Altwen, daughter to 

the 
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the carl of Hampſhire, in prejudice of Hardicanute, 
Emma's fon, to whom he had promiſed the ſucceſſion 5. 


HaroLD reigned only four years: he was ſucceed- 
ed by his brother Hardicanute, whoſe reign was yet 
ſhorter. Neither of theſe princes had any qualities 
that merit your attention, nor did any thing memo- 
rable happen during their reigns; it will therefore be 
ſufficient to obſerve, that on the death of Hardicanute, 
who fell a facrifice to his brutal intemperance, the 
Engliſh ſhook off the Daniſh yoke, and recalled from 
Normandy Edward, fon of Ethelred and Emma, fur- 
named the Confeſſor, to the throne of his anceſtors. 


Tuts revolution was effected without bloodſhed ; 
and the mild and equitable government of Edward 
ſoon reconciled the Danes, not leſs than the Engliſh, 


to his ſway. The diſtinction between the two nations 


vaniſhed. But the Engliſh in vain flattered them- 
ſelves, that they were for ever delivered from foreign 
maſters: a ſhort time convinced them, that the evil 
was rather ſuſpended than removed. 


Epwanxp had been educated in Normandy ; and 
having contracted many intimacies with the natives 
of that country, as well as an affection to their man- 
ners, the court of England was ſoon filled with Nor- 
mans, who were diftinguiſhed by the royal favour, 
and had great influence in the national councils. He 


had alſo it appears, tho? married to a beautiful woman, 


made an indiſcreet vow of virginity, which rendered 
his bed ſterile, but obtained him from the monks the 
title of Saint and Confeſſor; and he had given his 
kinſman, William duke of Normandy, hopes of ſuc- 
ceeding to the Engliſh crown. What uſe that enter- 
prifing prince made of this promiſe, real or pretended, 
we ſhall afterwards have occaſion to ſee. 1 
N 
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In the mean time the Engliſh, and particularly earl Lzr. xv1, 


Godwin, the moſt powerful nobleman in the kingdom, 
and who had hopes of exalting his own ſon to the 
throne, became jealous of the preference ſhewn to fo- 
reigners, and openly revolted. The rebels were hum- 
bled : the eſtates of Godwin and his fon were confil- 
cated; and they were obliged to flee the realm. But 
they afterwards returned, and reduced the king to con- 
ditions ; the moſt conſiderable of which was, that all 
foreigners ſhould be baniſhed the kingdoms. 


Gopwin's death, which happened ſoon after this 
treaty, prevented him from eſtabliſhing that authority, 
which he had acquired at the expence of the crown; 
but his ſon Harold, who ſucceeded him in his eſtates 
and offices, and who, with an ambition equal to his 
father's, was ſuperior to him in addreſs and infinua- 
tion, proved no leis dangerous to the unſuſpecting and 
unwarlike Edward, whoſe confidence he had obtained : 
and the death of Siward, duke of Northumberland, 
while it enfeebled the royal authority, gave ſtill more 
conſequence to the ambitious Harold. Siward, befides 
his loyalty, and exploits in behalf of the crown, had 
acquired honour to England, by his ſucceſsful conduct 
in the only foreign enterpriſe undertaken during this 
reign; and as it is connected with a memorable cir- 
cumſtance in the hiſtory of a neighbouring kingdom, 
as well as with the intrigues of Harold, it doubly de- 
ſerves your attention. 
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Duxcan king of Scotland, a prince of a gentle 


diſpofition, and ſome talents, but not poſſeſſed of fuf- 
ficient vigour to govern a turbulent country, diſtracted 
by the animoſities of the great, had laid himſelf open 
to the deſigns of Macheth, a powerful nobleman, 
nearly allied to the crown; and who, not contented 
with curbing the king's authority, carried vet farther 

his 
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LzT. XVI. his traiterous ambition. He murdered his ſovereign ; 
Lo— uſurped the crown; and chaſed Malcolm Kenmure, 


the prince and heir, into England. Siward, whoſe 
daughter was married to Duncan, undertook, by Ed- 
ward's orders, the protection of this unhappy family: 
he marched an army into Scotland; defeated and kil- 
led Macbeth in battle, and reftored Malcolm to the 
throne of his anceſtors. This ſervice, added to his 


former connections with the royal family of Scotland, 


brought great acceſſion to the authority of Siward in 
the North, and enabled him to be highly uſeful to Ed- 
ward, in reſtraining the ambition of Godwin and his 
family; but as he had loſt his eldeſt ſon Oſbern, in the 
action with Macbeth, it proved in the end fatal to his 
family, and hurtful to the crown. His ſecond ſon, 
Walthoef, appeared too young, on his father's death, 
to be entruſted with the government of Northumber- 
land ; and Harold's influence obtained that dukedom 
for his own brother Toſti”. 


THERE are two anecdotes related of Siward, which 


ſtrongly mark his character, and are eminently ex- 


preſſive of that enthufiaſm of valour fo peculiar to 
illuſtrious families. When informed of his ſon 
Oſbern's death, he was at firft inconfolable ; but en- 
quiring how he fell, and being told that he bchaved 
with great gallantry, and that his wound was ia the 
breafl, the feelings of the father ſcemed loſt in thoſe of 
the ſoldier : his grief was transformed into joy. 
« Would to God,” exclaimed he, that I had as 
c many ſons as I have hairs, that | might loſe them 
c thus!” And when he found his own death ap- 
proaching, he ordered himſelf to be cloathed in a com- 
plete ſuit of armour; and, fitting erect on the couch, 
with a ſpear in his hand, In this poſture,” faid he, 
« the only one worthy of a warrior, Iwill await the 
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< tyrant: if I cannot conquer, I ſhall at leaſt face the Lev. xv1. 


c combat?! 


Tos ri behaved fo tyrannically in his government 
of Northumberland, that the people roſe againſt him, 
and expelled him by force of arms; a circumftance 
which contributed very much to his brother's aggran- 
dizement. Harold was appointed by the king to pu- 
niſh the Northumbrians, and advanced with an army 
for that purpoſe. He was met by Morcar, who had 
been elected duke; and finding that Toſti had acted 
in a manner unworthy of his ſtation, he returned to 
the king, and generouſly perſuaded him not only to 
pardon the rebels, but even to confirm Morcar in the 
dukedom. He afterwards married the ſiſter of that no- 
bleman, and got her younger brother, Edwin, elected 
into the government of Mercia. He alſo undertook 
an expedition againft the Welſh, whom he obliged to 
receive Engliſh governors ?. 


By theſe political and fortunate ſteps, Harold ſoon 
found himſelf in a condition openly to aſpire at the 
ſucceſſion. He had gained the affections of his coun- 
trymen by his lenity to the Northumbrians ; he had 
raiſed their admiration of his valour, by his conqueſt 
of Wales; and he laid almoſt all England under the 
command of himſelf or his friends. His competitors 
were Edgar Atheling, the ſole ſurviving heir, who 
had been recalled from Hungary, and William duke 
of Normandy, the king's couſin; but the firſt was a 
youth, whoſe imbecility was thought ſufficient to ſet 
him afide, the ſecond a foreigner. Edward's pre- 
poſſeſſions hindered him from ſupporting the preten- 
ſions of Harold, and his irreſolution from ſecuring the 
crown to the duke of Normandy, whom he feczetly 
favoured : he therefore died without appornting a ſuc- 
geſfor, being worn out with age and infirmities, and 
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Lr. XVI. more anxious about obtaining an heavenly, than ſet- 
— tling his earthly inheritance. 


Epwanxp the Confeſſor was the firſt who teuched for 
the ſcrophula, hence denominated the King's Evil. 
The opinion of his ſanity procured belief to this cure 
among the ſuperſtitious vulgar ; and his ſucceſſors re- 
garded It as a part of their royalty to ſupport the ſame 

idea. The practice was firſt dropt by the reigning 
family ; who wiſely confidered, that ſuch a folly muſt 
be attended with ridicule in the eyes of all men cf cul- 
tivated minds, and even become the ſcorn of an en- 
lightened populace. Poſterity are more indebted to 
this prince for the body of laws which he compiled, 
and which, on account of their mildneſs, were long 
dear to our anceſtors, 


Tnovon Edward left the ſucceſſion undecided, it 
did not long continue fo: Harold immediately ſtepped 
into the vacant throne; and fo well had he taken his 
meaſures, that his acceſhon was attended with as little 
oppoſition or diſturbance, as if he had ſucceeded by 
the moſt indiſputable hereditary title. The right of 
Edgar Atheling was ſcarce ever mentioned, and ftill 
lefs the claim of the duke of Normandy : the whole 
nation ſeemed joyfully to ſwear allegiance to the new 
king. 


Tux firſt danger that Harold experienced was from 
abroad, and from his own brother. Toſti, when ex- 
pelled the government of Northumberland, had ſub- 
mitted to a voluntary baniſhment in Flanders; but no 
ſooner was he informed of the acceſſion of Harold, to 
whoſe fortunate ambition he confidered himſelf to have 
fallen a ſacriſice, than he entered into a league with 
Halfagar king of Norway, who invaded England with 
a fleet of three hundred fail. Toſti himſelf had col- 
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lected about fixty veſſels in the ports of Flanders, with Lu. XVI. 
which he put to ſea; and after committing ſome de- hy 
predations on the ſouth and eaft coaſts, he failed to 
Northumberland, where he was joined by Halfager 
diſembarked their troops at the mouth of the Humber; 

and the earls of Northumberland and Mercia were de- 

feated in attempting to oppoſe the invaders. 


HaroLD was no ſooner informed of this diſaſter, 
than he haſtened to the North ; anxious for the ſafety 
of his and ambitious to ſhew himſelf worthy 
of that crown which had been conferred upon him by 
his countrymen. The Engliſh flocked from all quar- 
ters to his ſtandard ; fo that when he reached the ene- 
my, he found himſelf in a condition to give them. 
battle, which he did at Standſord. The action was 
long and bloody; but terminated in the total rout of 
the Danes, and in the death of Tofti and Halfager. 
Harold, however, had ſcarce time to rejoice on ac- 
count of this victory, before he received intelligence, 
that the duke of Normandy was landed with a nume 
rous army in the South, and determined to diſpute his 
crown. 


Taz Norman prince, whom I have already had 
occaſion to mention, both in the hiſtory of France 
and of England, founded his claim to the Engliſh 


crown on a pretended will of Edward the Confeſſor in 
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Lv. Xvi. ful, unleſs William had been appointed ſucceſſor by 
4D awe. the king, or choſen by the people; he therefore re 


plied to the Norman ambaſſadors, who ſummoned him 
to refign the kingdom, that he was determined ftre- 
nuouily to maintain thoſe national liberties with 
which he had been intrufted, and that the fame mo- 
ment ſhould put a period to his life and his govern- 
ment. 


Tr1s anſwer was no other than what William ex- 
he was therefore prepared for it. He knew 
the valour of Harold, and the power of the Engliſh 
nation; but he conſulted only his ambition, and his 
The boldneſs of the enterpriſe he thought 
would aftoniſh the enemy, and infpire his ſoldiers 
with reſolution from deſpair, as well as from a defire 
of ſupporting the reputation of their countrymen; who 
had about this time revived their ancient fame, as we 
ſhall afterwards have occafion to ſee, by the moſt ha- 
zardous exploits, and the moſt wonderful 3 in 
the other extremity of Europe. | 


BuT theſe were not the only foundation of Wil- 
liam's hopes. A military ſpirit had univerſally diffuſed 
itſelf over Europe; and the feudal nobles, whoſe 
minds were animated by their princely fituation, 
greedily embraced the moſt hazardous enterpriſes, 
however little interefted in the failure or ſucceſs. 
Hence their paſſion for chivalry, and their ambitiog 
to outſhine each other by the reputation of ftrength 
and proweſs, even in the mock-encounter. William 
had long been diſtinguiſhed among theſe haughty 
chieftains by his power, his courage, and his addrefs 
in all military exerciſes; and every one ambitious 
of acquiring renown in arms, repaired to the court-of 
Normandy, where they were entertained with that 


hoſpitality and courteſy which diſtinguiſhed the age. 
The 
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The fame of the intended invaſion of England had 
been every where diffuſed : the more perilous the at- 
tempt appeared, the more it ſuited the romantic ſpirit 
of the times: multitudes of adventurers therefore 
crowded to tender their ſervice to William, impatient 
to acquire fame under fo renowned a leader, or to 
ſupport, by new acts of heroiſm, that reputation which 
they had already earned; ſo that the duke's army 
conſiſted of the flower of all the warriors of the conti- 
nent, determined to die or to conquer. 


Tux continental monarchs could ſurely have ob- 
ſtructed theſe ſupplies ; but Philip I. of France, whoſe 
intereſt moſt it was, being a minor, Baldwin, earl 
of Flanders, William's father-in-law, who then held 
the reins of government, favoured the duke's levies 
(as I have elſewhere had occafion to obſerve) both in 
France and Flanders; and the emperor Henry IV. 
befides giving all his vaſſals leave to embark in this 
expedition, which ſo much engaged the attention of 
Europe, promiſed his protection to the duchy of Nor- 
mandy during the abſcnce of the duke, and thereby 
enabled him to draw his whole ftrength to the atrack 


of England vn. 


BuT William's moſt important ally was pope Alex- 
ander II. who had a mighty influence over the war- 
riors of that age; and who, beſides being flattered by 
the appeal which William had made to his tribunal, at 
a time when he wanted to be the arbiter of princes, 
foreſaw, that if the French and Norman barons were 
ſucceſsful in their enterpriſe, they would import into 
England, which ftill maintained ſome degree of inde- 
pendence in ecclefiaſtical matters, a more devoted re- 
verence to the fee of Rome. He therefore declared 
immediately in favour of William's claim; pronounced 
* a perjured uſurper ; denounced excommunica- 
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Laer. AVI. tion againft him and his adherents ; and in order more 
12 particularly to encourage the duke, he ſent him a con- 


ſecrated banner, and a ring with one of St. Peter's 
hairs in it “. Thus, as the ſagacious Hume remarks, 
all the ambition and violence of this invaſion were co- 
vered ſafely over with the broad mantle of religion. 


Taz Norman fleet, which conſiſted of three hund- 
red veſſels, great and ſmall, and carried an army of 
fixty thouſand men, ſelected by William from thoſe 
numerous ſupplies that courted his ſervice, had been 
aſſembled early in the ſummer, and put to ſea ſoon af- 
ter; but being long detained by contrary winds, the 
troops began to imagine that Heaven had declared a- 
gainft them, and that notwithſtanding the pope's be- 
nediction, they were deſtined to deſtruction. The 
wind, however, fortunately changed on the eve of the 
feaſt of St. Michael, the tutelary faint of Normandy ; 
and the ſoldiers and their bold leaders, who had an e- 
qual contempt of real, and a dread of imaginary dan- 
gers, fancying they ſaw the hand of Providence in the 
cauſe of their former terrors, ſet out with the greateſt 
alacrity, and ſafely arrived at Pevenſy in Suſſex, where 
the troops quietly diſembarked. The duke himſelf had 


the misfortune to fall, as he leaped aſhore; a circum- 


ſtance which, confidering the ſuperſtition of the times, 
might have been conftrued to his diſadvantage, but 
whach he had the preſence of mind to turn in his fa- 
vour, by calling aloud, I have taken poſſeſſion of 
England!“ and a ſoldier, running to a neighbour- 
ing cottage, plucked ſome thatch, which he preſented 
to his general, as giving him ſeiſin of the kingdom s. 
The confidence of William and his followers was now 
ſo great, that even when they heard of Harold's victory 
over the Danes, inftead of being diſcouraged, they 
ſeemed only to long, with more impatience, for the 
arrival of the Engliſh army. 


Tur 
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at York when he received intelligence of the Norman 
invaſion, and haſtened, by quick marches, to meet his 
competitor; but on reviewing his own army, he found 
it much diminiſhed, though he had been reinforced 
with freſh troops from London and other places. His 
victory proved his ruin. Many of his braveſt officers, 
and veteran ſoldiers, fell in the action; ſome retired 
from fatigue; and others ſecretly withdrew from diſ- 
content, becauſe he had refuſed to diſtribute the Da- 
niſh ſpoils among them: a conduct little agreeable to 
his uſual generofity of temper, and which can only be 
accounted for from a defire of ſparing his people in the 
war which hung over them from Normandy. 


Faom theſe, and other circumſtances, Gurth, 
the king's brother, a man of bravery and conduct, be- 
gan to entertain of the event; and re- 
preſented to the king, that it would be better policy 
to prolong the war, than to riſk a general action, as 
the winter was approaching, when the enemy would 
ſuffer a thouſand hardſhips, while the Engliſh becom- 
ing every day more incenſed againft their invaders, 
would haſten from all quarters to his aſſiſtance, and 
render his army invincible ; or, if he thought it neceſ- 
fary to hazard a battle, he ought at leaſt not to expoſe 
his perſon, that ſome reſource might be left to the li- 
berty and independency of the kingdom. But Harold, 
deaf to theſe arguments, rejected his brother's ad- 
vice with diſdain; and elated with paſt proſperity, 
as well as ſtimulated by his native courage, replied, 
that he would give battle in perſon, and convince his 
ſubjects, that he was worthy of the crown which they 
had ſet upon his head. 


For that purpoſe he drew near to the Normans, 
who had removed their camp to Haſtings. He was 
N 3 even 
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Lex. XVI. even fo confident of ſucceſs, that he ſent a meſſage to 
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the duke, offering him a ſum of money, if he would 
depart the kingdom without effuſion of blood; and 
William, not to be behind with him in vaunting, re- 
turned his meſſage by requiring him to reſign the 
crown, to ſubmit their cauſe to the arbitration of the 
pope, or to fight him in fingle combat. Harold replied, 
that the God of battles would foon be the arbiter of 
all their differences “. 


Born armies now prepared for the awful deciſion; 
but evening drawing on, they deferred it till morning. 
During this interval of darkneſs and ſuſpenſe, the 
ſcene was very different in the two camps : the Engliſh 
ſpent the night in riot and feaſting; the Normans, in 
prayer and preparations for the battle. As foon as day 
began to appear, the duke afſembled his principal offi- 
cers, and made them a fpeech ſuitable to the occaſion. 
He next divided his army into three lines : the firſt 
confifted of archers and light-armed infantry ; the ſe- 


cond was compoſed of his braveſt battalions, heavy 


armed, and ranged in cloſe order: the cavalry, at 
whoſe head William placed himſelf, formed the third 
line, and were fo diſpoſed, that they ftretched beyond 
the infantry, and flanked each wing of the army. He 
commanded the fignal to be given; and the whole ar- 
my, moving at once, and finging the hyma of Ro- 


land, the fabulous nephew, but renowned captain of 


Charlemagne, advanced in order of battle “. 


HazroLD, whofe army was inferior to William's, 
in numbers as well as in diſcipline, had feized the ad- 
vantage of a rifing ground; and having drawn ſome 
trenches to fecure his flanks, ſeemed inclined to a& 
upon the defenſive, and to avoid all encounter with the 
cavalry, in which his ftrength was very unequal. The 
Kentiſh men were placed ia the front, a poſt which 
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they had always claimed as their due : the Londoners Lr XVI. 


the ſtandard; and the king, 
placed himſelf in the centre, at the head of his infan- 


try, expreſſing his reſolution to conquer or to die. 
The firſt attack of the Normans was terrible: their 
archers ſorely galled the Engliſh ; and, as the ranks 
were cloſe, the arrows did great execution. But the 


Engliſh received the ſhock undiſmayed; and after a 
furious combat, which remained long undecided, the 


Normans began to give ground. Confuſion was ſpread - 


ing from rank to rank; when William, who found 


himſelf on the brink of ruin, haſtened with a ſelect 
band to the relief of his broken forces. His preſence 
| reſtored the battle: the Engliſh were obliged to retire 
in their turn : but finding that they ftill made a vigo- 
rous refiftance, aided by the advantage of the ground, 
and animated by th: example of their valiant prince, 
the duke ordered his troops to make a haſty retreat, and 
allure the enemy from their ſtation by the appearance 
of flight. The artifice ſucceeded : tranſported by the 
enthuſiaſm of valour, and the heat of action, they 


precipitantly followed the Normans into the plain; 


while William inſtructed his infantry at once to face 
about on their purſuers, and the cavalry to make an 


aſſault upon their wing. The Engliſh were thrown 


into diſorder, and driven back with loſs to the hill; 
where being rallied by the bravery of Harold, they 
were again able to maintain the ftruggle. 
tried the ſame ſtratagem a ſecond time, and with equal 
fucceſs ; yet after all, he ſtill found a large body of 
the Engliſh who remained firm around their prince, 
and ſeemed determined to diſpute the field to the laſt 
man; when fortune decided a victory, which valour 
had left doubtful. Harold was ſhot in the brains by 
an arrow, while bravely combating at the head of his 
troops. His two gallant brothers, Gurth and Leof- 
win, * were ſlain; and the Engliſh, diſpirited by 
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lar. XVI. the death of their leaders, gave way on all fides, and 
— 


Thus, my dear Boy, was gained by William the 

Norman, afterwards ſurnamed the Conqueror, the fa- 

mous battle of Haſtings, fought from morning to ſun- 

ſet, which terminated the Saxon monarchy in England; 

and which, by the heroic feats of valour diſplayed on 

both fides, by both armies and both commanders, 

J feemed worthy to decide the fate of a mighty king- 


dom. Fifteen thouſand of the Normans fell, and a 
much greater number of the Engliſh. —But before I 
conſider the conſequences of this victory, and the in- 
uence of the revolution by which it was followed, 
upon the laws, government, and manners of England, 
we muſt take a view of the other nations of Europe, 
and alſo caſt a glance on thoſe of Afia and Africa. 


LETTER 
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LETTER XVIL 


SPAIN, the ARABs, and the Empire of ConsTANT1- 
WOPLE, during the ninth, tenth, and part of the eleventh 
Century. | 


S P A I N. 


HE death of Abderaman, the Mooriſh king, 
whom we have ſeen reign with ſo much luftre at 
Cordova, was followed by diſſentions among his child- 
ren, which procured ſome relief to the Spaniſh Chriſ- 
tians. The little kingdom of the Aſturias, or of 
Leon and Oviedo, as it was afterwards called, founded 
by Pelagius, increaſed under Alphonſo III. furnamed 
the Great, on account of his wiſdom and valour. Gar- 
cias Ximenes, deſcended from the ancient 1 
had alſo founded, in 758, the kingdom of Navarre, 
which became one of the moſt confiderable Chriſtian 
principalities in Spain. 


Tu Moors however ſtill poſſeſſed Portugal, Mur“ 
cia, Andalufia, Valentia, Granada, Tortoſa, and the 
interior part of the country, as far as the mountains 
of Caſtile and Saragoſſa; more than three-fourths of 
as in the other nations of Europe, a crowd of too pow- 
erful nobles affected independency, and the ſovereign 
vas obliged to contend with his ſubjeQs for dominion. 
'This was the time to have cruſhed the Mahometan 


their enemies. Though continually at war with the 
Moors, 


A. D. 788. 


: but the Chriſtians were not more united than 
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Moors, they were always ſacrificing each other. The 
reign of Alphonſo the Great was full of conſpiracies 
and revolts : his own wife and his two ſons were a- 
mong the number of the rebels. He refigned his 
crown to Garcias the eldeſt; he even generouſly fought 
under his command ; and died in 912, with the glory 
of a hero, and the piety of a faint *, 


RAMIRO II. king of Leon and Oviedo, another 
Spaniſh hero, gained in 938, the celebrated victory of 
Simancas, where the Moors are faid to have loſt four- 
fcore thouſand men. He had promiſed to St. James, 
in a pilgrimage to Compoſtella, that, if he was victo- 
rious, all his ſubjects ſhould offer annually a certain 
meaſure of wheat to the church of that faint: the 
church was enriched, and the name of St. James be- 


came the alarm to battle among the Spaniards. 


Mx are chiefly what they are by their paſſions: 
hence nothing is ſo irrefiſtible as the valour inſpired 
by enthuſiaſm while it laſts, The name of St. James 
was long terrible to the Moors, and long the com- 
panion of victory. Mahomet Almanzor however, the 
celebrated general, and prime miniſter of Hiſſem king 
of Cordova, found means, by another artifice, to turn 
the tide of ſucceſs. Seeing his troops begin to fly, in 
a battle fought on the banks of the river Ezla, he 
diſmounted from his horſe, ſat down on the field, 
threw his turban on the ground, and, laying his arms 
acroſs his breaſt, declared he would in that poſ- 
ture meet his fate, fince he was abandoned by his ar- 
my. This ftratagem had the defired effect: his troops 
returned to the charge, and obtained a complete vic- 
tory. The Moors became ſenſible they could conquer 
iu ſpite of St. james; and the Chriſtians, in their 
turn, trembled at the name of Almansor. 


Tuts 
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Tuts great man, who was no leſs a politician than 
a warrior, is faid to have vanquiſhed the Chriſtian 
princes in fifty engagements. He took the city of 
Leon by aſſault; ſacked Compoſtella; pillaged the 
church of St. James, and carried the gates in triumph 
on the ſhoulders of his army, to Cordova. That tri- 
umph proved his ruin. A flux breaking out in his 
army, the Chriſtians confidered it as a puniſhment in- 
flicted by St. James: the flame of enthuſiaſm rekind- 
led, and Almanzor was defeated. But what was infi- 
nitely more advantageous to the Chriſtians, as well as 
more fatal to himſelf, he was ſo much aſhamed of his 
misfortune, that he would neither eat nor drink, and 


obſtinately periſhed of hunger :. 


Anour the beginning of the eleventh century, the 
race of Abderaman being extinct, the kingdom of 
Cordova was diſmembered, by the ambition of a num- 
ber of noblemen, who all uſurped the title of king. 
Toledo, Valentia, Seville, Saragoſſa, and almoft all 
the great cities, had their independent kings. The pro- 
vinces were changed into kingdoms, which multiplied 
in the ſame manner among the Chriſtians. They had 
a king of Leon, of Navarre, of Caſtile, of Arragon; 
and Sancho, furnamed the Great, king of Navarre, 
was ſo imprudent as to ſubdivide his dominions a- 
mongſt his four ſons. Perpetual jealoufies, with all 
the crimes that accompany them, were the conſe- 
quence of theſe divifions ; treachery, poiſonings, aſſaſ- 
finations ! the common weapons of petty neighbour- 
ing and rival princes, who have much ambition and 
ſmall means of gratifying it. Hence the hiſtory of 
Spain becomes always leſs important, in proportion 
to the increaſe of the kingdoms. One circumftance, 
however, merits your attention, both on account of 
its nature and its fingularity. 


In 
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In this dark and oppreflive period, when the commo- 
nalty all over Europe were either degraded to a ftate 
of actual ſlavery, or in a condition little more to be en- 
vied, the people of Arragon ſhared the government with 
their ſovereign. The repreſentatives of cities and 
towns had a place in their Cortes, or national aſſem- 
bly. But the Arragonians, not ſatisfied with this check 
on the royal prerogative, nor willing to truſt the pre- 
ſervation of their liberties ſolely to their repreſenta- 
tives, elected a Juftiza, or grand judge, who was the 
ſapreme interpreter of the laws, and whoſe particular 
bufineſs it was to reſtrain the encroachments of the 
crown, and protect the rights of the ſubject. He was 
choſen from among the cavelleros, or ſecond order in 
the ftate, anſwering to our gentlemen commoners, 
that he might be equally intereſted in curbing the op- 
preſſive ſpirit of the nobles, and ſetting bounds to the 
ambition of the prince. His perſon was ſacred, and 
his jurĩſdiction almoſt unbounded : his power was ex- , 
erted in ſuperintending the adminiftration of govern- 
ment, no leſs than in regulating the courſe of juſtice. 
He had a right to review all the royal proclamations 
and patents, and to declare whether or not they were 
agreeable to law, and ought to be carried into execu- 
tion; and he could, by his fole authority, exclude 
any of the king's miniſters from the management of 
affairs, and call them to anſwer for their conduct 
while in office. He himſelf was anſwerable to the cor- 
res alone. 


Tux juſtiza had alſo the fingular privilege of re- 
ceiving the coronation oath, in the name of the peo- 
ple ; when, holding a naked ſword oppofite to the 
king's heart, he repeated theſe remarkable words : 
«© We, who are your equals, make you our ſovereign, 
and promiſe obedience to your government, on 
5 condition that you maintain our rights and liber- 

« ties; 
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« ties; if not — not!“ And it was accordingly an LIT. XVII. 


eſtabliſhed maxim in the conſtitution of Arragon, that 
if the king ſhould violate his engagements, it was law- 
ful for the people to depoſe him, and to ele another 
in his place *. 


The EMPIRE of the An As. 


FROM the Arabs in Spain, we paſs naturally to 
thoſe of Afia, and the neighbouring continent of Afri- 
ca. The great empire of the Arabs, as well as its 
branches, experienced thoſe revolutions, which war 
and diſcord naturally produce, and which ſooner or 
later overturn the beſt founded governments. The 
glory of the califat was obſcured towards the end of 
the ninth century, Under weak or wicked princes, 
the African governors ſhook off their allegiance : Al- 
giers, Tunis, and Tripoli, formed particular ftates. 
Religious quarrels augmented thoſe of ambition. The 
ſe& of the Fatemites flamed with the fury of fanaticiſm. 
They founded an empire in Egypt; and Cairo, the 
capital of that empire, became the feat of a new calif, 
and a flouriſhing city of commerce. 


ANOTHER fanatical ſe, perſuaded that the abuſes 
introduced into the religion of Mahomet required re- 
formation, delivered themſelves up to the tranſports 
of enthuſiaſm, and acquired ftrength by being perſe- 
cuted. They revolted, obtained ſeveral viftories, and 
ſeized the weſtern coaſts of Africa; where their chief, 
like the other califs, uniting the royalty with the 
prieſthood, governed his new empire under the name 
of Miramoulin, or Commander of the Faithful, a ti- 
tle implying his claim to the califat. 


Ornxx circumſtances conſpired to diſmember the 
empire of the Arabs. The califs of Bagdat had re- 
ceived 
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Lear. xv. ceived into their armies a body of Turks, or Turco- 
Gov mans, a Tartar tribe. Theſe auxiliaries, on account 


of their valour, were ſoon employed as the royal 
guard, and ſubjected thoſe whom they were hired to 
protect. They took advantage of the civil wars raiſed 
againft the califat, to make themſelves lords of Afia : 
they ftript the califs, by degrees, of the ſovereignty, 
but permitted them to retain the pontificate, which 
they revered, prudently ſubmitting themſelves to the 
religion of the country, and kneeling to the prieſt 
while they defpoiled the king +. 

A v ARIETY of ſovereigns ſprung up under the name 
of Sultans, who were inveſted with their dominions 
by the califs, but took care to leave them very little 
authority; ſo that the ſucceſſors of Mahomet found 
themſelves, towards the middle of the eleventh cen- 
tury, in much the fame fituation with thoſe of St. 
Peter. under the firſt German emperors ; or with the 
kings of Europe about the fame time, whoſe power 
declined in proportion to the increaſe of their vaſſals. 


The ExtPIRE of CONSTANTINOPLE, 


WHILE the empire of the Arabs was thus over- 
turned, and that of Charlemagne falling to pieces, the 
empire of Conſtantinople, to borrow a fimile from 
Voltaire, ſtiil ſtood like a large tree, vigorous though 
old, ſtript of its branches, ſome of its roots, and buf- 
feted on every fide by ſtorms and tempeſts. Though 
much circumſcribed on the eaftern frontier, it yet ex- 
tended over all Greece, Macedonia, Epirus, Theſſaly, 
Thrace, Illyricum : it was contrafted indeed, but not 
diſmembered ; often changing its emperors, but al- 
ways united under the perion who ſwayed the ſceptre. 
How unworthy, in general, of the imperial dignity ! 
and what a people had they to govermw! | 

Nie- 
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Niczenorvs, whom we have ſeen dethrone Irene, Lern. 


was an execrable tyrant. The Saracens robbed him 
of the iſle of Cyprus; and the Bulgarians, the ſcourge 
of Thrace, took him priſoner, after having cut off 
his army, beheaded him, and threw his body to the 
beaſts of the field, while they made a drinking-cup of 
his ſkull”, 


STAURAcCvs, the ſon of Nicephorns, rendered him- 
ſelf fo cdious in the beginning of his reign, that he 
was abandoned by his people, and obliged to become 
2 monk. 


Micnatrt RaxGasrs refuſed to make peace with 
the Bulgarians, becauſe a monk declared, that he 
could not, in conſcience, deliver up the deſerters. In 
conſequence of this refuſal, the Greeks were defeated 
by the Bulgarians: the emperor betook himſelf to 
flight; and the officers, incenſed at his behaviour, 
proclaimed Leo the Armenian. 


Leo attempted to aſſaſſinate the king of the Bulga- 
rians; who, in revenge, pillaged the ſuburbs of Con- 
ſtantinople. The emperor could conceive nothing 
more effectual to ſave the ftate, than the extirpation 
of idolatry; that is to fay, the abolition of images. 
He accordingly commanded a new perſecution ; and 
eight hundred and twenty perſons were maſſacred in 
one church. 


M1icHaeErL the Stammerer, the ſucceſſor of Leo, at 
firſt tolerated the worſhip of images ; but he after- 
wards changed his ſyſtem : he perſecuted thoſe whom 
he had formerly protected, and would even have had 
the ſabbath obſerved, and the paſſover celebrated in 
the manner of the Jews. The Saracens took advant- 


age of his weakneſs to make themſelves maſters of the 
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Lr vn. iſle of Crete, now Candia: they alſo conquered al- 
E577. moſt all Sicily, and ravaged Apulia and Calabria“ 


DvurinG the reign of Theophylus, though more 
worthy of the imperial throne, the perſecution was 
redoubled, and the Saracens extended their conqueſts ; 
but after his death, the empreſs Theodora, governing 
during the minority of Michael III. re-eftabliſhed the 
worſhip of images, as Irene had formerly done. After- 
wards, defirous to convert the Manicheans by terror, ſhe 
cauſed them to be deſtroyed in thouſands. Thoſe who 

eſcaped, went over to the Bulgarians, and the empire 

was obliged to contend with its own ſubjects. Michael 

confined Theodora in a convent; and delivering him- 

ſelf up to all manner of crimes, carried his impiety ſo 

far, as to ſport with the ecclefiaſtical ceremonies. He 

A. D. 865. was aſſaſſinated by Bafil, whom he had affociated in 
tte empire, and imprudently would have depoſed, 


BasiL, originally a beggar, now found himſelf 
emperor : he is celebrated for his juſtice and huma- 
ity ; but he was a dupe to the patriarch Photius, 
whom he favoured with his confidence, even after he 
had exiled him. His reign is the æra of the grand 
ſchiſm, which divided the Greek and Latin churches. 


Tuts ſchiſm, which took its riſe from a jea- 
louſy between the primates of the Eaſt and Weſt, was 
brought to a eriſis by the converſion of the B 
As Bulgaria had formerly belonged to the Eaftern em- 
pire, it was diſputed, whether the new Chriſtians 
ſhould be ſubject to the pope, or the patriarch of Con- 
ſtantinople. A variety of other reaſons were 
for the that followed; but theſe are the true 
ones, and the only ones which it is for you 
to know. The council of Conftantinople gave judg- 
ment in favour of the patriarch ; but the pope's legates 
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proteſted againſt the decifion. New circumftances Ln. 


widened the breach. The two primates excommuni- 
cated each other; and though the quarrel was ſome- 
times moderated by the mediation of the emperors, it 
was never made up. The ſchiſm continued. 


Tux Saracens took Syracuſe, while Baſil was em- 
ployed in founding a church ; and his fon Leo com- 
poſed ſermons, while the empire was ravaged on all 
fides. Leo, however, is ftiled the Philoſopher; be- 
cauſe he loved learning, and favoured learned men, 
not from being an Alfred or a Marcus Aurelius. 


ConsTANTINE PORPHYROGENTTVUS, the ſon of 
Leo, merits the eulogies beſtowed on him, as a pro- 
tector of the ſciences, which he himſelf cultivated 
with ſucceſs. Men of the firſt rank taught philoſophy, 
geometry, and rhetoric, at Conſtantinople, during his 
reign, which commenced in 912, and ended 959; but 
the affairs of the empire did not go on better than for- 
merly. 


Trey went on ftill worſe under Romanus, the fon 
of Conſtantine, who had poiſoned his father, and was 


the tyrant of his people. 


Nictrmorus Procas had the honour of van- 
quiſhing the Saracens, and of recovering from them 
Crete, Antioch, and other conqueſts. His avarice 
and tyranny, however, made him deteſted: his own 
wife joined in a conſpiracy agaiaſt him; and he was 
murdered in bed. 


Joux ZimisCEs, one of the aſſaſſins, ſeized the 
empire, and delivered it from the Roſh, or Ruffians, 
whom he defeated in ſeveral engagements. This 
brave prince was poiſoned by the eunuch Bafil, his 
chamberlain; who — preſerved his cre- 
Vor. 1. O dit 
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dit under Bafil II. grandſon of Conftantine Porphyro- 
genitus. 
BASIL was 2 warrior, but a moſt barbarous one. 


Having vanquiſhed the Bulgarians, he cauſed the eyes 
of five thouſand priſoners to be put out. His ſubjects, 
loaded with taxes, could not enjoy his triumphs. He 
fought for himſelf, not for them. His death was fol- 
lowed by a train of the blackeſt crimes of which we 


have any example in hiſtory. 


notus, a man of low birth : ſhe poiſoned her huſband, 
in order to give the throne to her lover; but the poi- 


ſon not operating quick enough, ſhe cauſed Argyrus 
to be drowned in a bath. The patriarch of Conftanti- 


nople at firſt ſcrupled to marry the empreſs to Michael; 


but a ſum of money quieted his conſcience, and the 


imperial crown followed the ſanction of the church. 


A. D. 1041. 


Tur emperor Paphlagonotus, a prey to diſcaſes 
and remorſe, died in the habit of a monk; and Zoe 
gave the empire and her hand to Michael Calaphates, 
the ſon of a caulker, or cobler of ſhips, by a fifter of 
the other Michael, hoping that he would be the ſlave 
of her will. But the new emperor, jealous of his 
power, put her in confinement. The people revelted : 
they releaſed the empreſs and her ſiſter Theodora, and 
put out the eyes of Calaphates. 


Tux two fiſters reigned together a year, and em- 
ployed themſelves only about trifles. The 


would have a prince; and Zoe, at laſt, married Con- 
ſtantine Monomachus, one of her ancient lovers, who 
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wife for 
his condu&, ſeized him in a proceſſion, and de- 
have been cut in pieces, if the princeſſes had not in- 
terpoſed. 


Monxomacnvs augmented the miſeries of the em- 
op Bhs wa The frontier provinces had 
been exempted from taxes, on condition that they 
ſhould defend themſelves againſt the Barbarians : 
the emperor pretended that he would defend them, 
and made them pay like the reſt of the empire? ; but 
they were poorly defended, notwithſtanding the 
taxes. 


Tas particulars will be ſufficient to enable you 
to judge of the ftate of Conftantinople. If at any 
time we find an able and warlike prince there, we al- 
ways find the ſame reigning ſpirit of ſuperſtition and 
rebellion. Ifaac Comnenes, one of the beſt Greek 
emperors, proclaimed in 1057, made himſelf hated by 
the monks, becauſe he applied to the public exigen- 
cies the ſuperflux of their wealth. Lamed by a fall 
from his horſe, he gave himſelf up to devotion; re- 
figned his crown in favour. of Conftantine Ducas ; 
and took the habit of a monk. 


Due 4s, too much a friend to peace, abandoned the 
provinces to the ravages of the Turks. He made his 
three ſons and left the regency to their mo- 
ther Eudocia, exafting from her a promiſe that ſhe 
would never marry, which he obliged her to confirm 
by writing. She ſoon, however, refolved to marry 
Romanus Diogenes, whom ſhe had condemned to die, 
but whoſe fine perſon ſubdued her heart. Her promiĩſe, 
depoſited in the hands of the patriarch, now gave her 
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was crowned. This upſtart emperor neglected his LXVv. XVII. 
young miſtreſs. The Greeks, incenſed at. 
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Lr. XVII. much uneaſineſs. In order to recover it, ſhe artfully 


_— 


to have fixed her choice on the patriarch's 
kinſman. This amorous deceit had the defired effect. 
The writing was reſtored, and the empreſs abſolved 
from her promiſe of widowhood. Eudoſia did not fail 
to take advantage of her releaſe. She immediately 
married Romanus, and procured him the empire *, 


CovLD ignorant ſavages have acted more abſurdly ? 
or ruihans amenable to public juſtice more atrociouſſy? 
Let the Greeks were ſtill the moſt learned and po- 
liſhed people in Europe; and Conftantinople, not- 
withſtanding all its misfortunes, its revolutions, and 
crimes, having never felt the deſtructive rage of the 
Barbarians, was the largeſt and moſt beautiful Euro- 
pean city, and the only one where any image of the an- 
cient manners or arts remained. 


Tnus, my dear Boy, we rapidly traverſe the wilds 
of hiſtory; where the objects are confuſed, rude, 
and unintereſting : but theſe firſt ſtages are neceſſary, 
in order to arrive at more cultivated fields. We ſhall 
ſoon meet with a new ſet of objects, equally various 
and important; and then more leiſure and attention 
will be required. In the mean time, we muſt take 2 
Dight review of paſt ages. 
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LETT E X IVI. 


The Progreſs of Society in EUROPE, from the Settlement of 
the Modern Nations, to the Middle of the Eleventh 
Century. 


Have already given you an account of the Syſtem 

of Policy and Legiſlation eſtabliſhed by the Barba- 
rians, or modern nations, on their firſt ſettlement in 
the provinces of the Roman empire“; and I have 
endeavoured, in the courſe of my narration, to trace 
the progreſs of ſociety, as it regards religion, laws, 
government, manners, and literature: but as the hiſ- 
tory of the human mind is of infinitely more import- 
ance than the detail of events, this letter ſhall be en- 
tirely devoted to ſuch circumftances as tend more par- 
ticularly to throw light upon that ſubject. I ſhall alſo 
purſue the ſame method, at different intervals, during 
the ſubſequent part of your hiſtorical ſtudies. 


Tnovon the northern invaders wanted tafte to va- 
lue the Roman arts, laws, or literature, they gene- 
rally embraced the religion of the conquered : and the 
mild and benevolent ſpirit of Chriftianity would 
doubtleſs have ſoftened their ſavage manners, had not 
their minds been already infected by a barbarous ſu- 
perſtition; which mingling itſelf with the Chriſtian 
principles and ceremonies, produced that abſurd mix- 
ture of violence, devotion, and folly, which has fo 
long diſgraced the Romiſh church, and which formed 
the character of the middle ages. The clergy were 
gainers, but Chriſtianity was a loſer, by the conver- 
fion of the Barbarians. They rather changed the ob- 
ject, than the ſpirit of their religion. 
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Tux Druids among the Gauls, and the Priefts 


among the ancient Germans, and all the nations of 


Scandinavia, poſſeſſed an abſolute dominion over the 
minds of men. Theſe people, after embracing Chriſ · 
tianity, retained their veneration for the prieſthood ; 
and unhappily the clergy of thoſe times had neither 
virtue enough to preſerve them from a „ nor 
knowledge ſufficient to enable them to make a proper 
uſe of their power, They favoured the ſuperſti- 
tious homage ; and ſuch of the Barbarians as entered 
into orders, carried their ignorance and their original 
prejudices along with them. 


Tux Chriſtian emperors had enriched the church; 
they had laviſhed on it privileges and immunities : 
and theſe ſeducing advantages had but too much con- 
tributed to a relaxation of diſcipline, and the intro- 
duction of diſorders, more or leſs hurtful, which had 
altered the ſpirit of the goſpel. Under the dominion 
of the Barbarians, the degeneracy increaſed, till the 
pure principles of Chriſtianity were loſt in a groſs ſu- 
perftition, which, inſtead of afpiring to ſanctity and 
virtue, the only facrifice that can render a rational 


| being acceptable to the great Author of order and of 


excellence, endeavoured to conciliate the favour of 
God by the ſame means that ſatisfied the juſtice of 
men, or by thoſe employed to appeaſe their fabulous 
deities *. # 


As all civil crimes were bought off by money a- 
mong the northern conquerors, they attempted, in 
like manner, to bribe heaven, by benefactions to the 
church; and the more they gave themſelves up to 
their brutal paſſions, to rapine and to violence, the 
more profuſe they were in this ſpecies of good works. 
They ſeem to have believed, ſays the Abbe de Mably, 
that avarice was the firſt attribute of the Divinity, and 


that 
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that the ſaints made a traffic of their influence and Laras 


XVIII. 


ion. Hence the box mot of Clovis : „St. Mar- , 


< tin ſerves his friends very well; but he makes them 
© pay ſoundly for his trouble!“ 


« Our treaſury is poor,” ſaid Chilperic, the grand- 
ſon of Clovis; our riches are gone to the church: 
te the biſhops are the kings! - And indeed the ſupe- 
rior clergy, who by the acquiſition of lands, added 
the power of fortune to the influence of religion, were 
often the arbiters of kingdoms, and diſpoſed of the 
crown while they regulated the affairs of the ſtate. 
There was a neceſſity of conſulting them, becauſe 
they poſſeſſed all the knowledge that then remained 
in Europe: they only knew any thing. The acts of 
their councils were confidered as infallible decrees, 


and they ſpoke uſually in the name of God; but alas? 


they were only men. 


As the intereſt of the clergy claſhed with that of 
the laity, oppoſition and jealouſy produced new diſor- 
ders. The priefts made uſe of artifice againſt their 
powerful adverſaries; they invented fables to awe 
them into ſubmiſſion; they employed the ſpiritual 
arms in defence of their temporal goods ; they changed 
the mild language of charity into frightful anathemas : 
the religion of Jeſus breathed nothing but terror. To 
the thunder of the church, the inftrument of ſo many 
wars and revolutions, they joined the aſſiſtance of the 
ſword. Warlike prelates, clad in armour, combated 
for their poſſeſſions, or to uſurp thoſe of others; and, 
like the heathen prieſts, whoſe pernicious influence 
was founded on the ignorance of the people, the Chriſ- 
tian clergy ſought to extend their authority by con- 
fining all knowledge to their own order. They made 
a myſtery of the moſt neceſſary ſciences : truth was 


not permitted to ſee the light, and reaſon was fettered 
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chey opened to themſelves new ſources of wealth and 
power. Every thing wore the colour of religion ; 
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in the cell of ſuperſtition. Many of the clergy them- 
ſelves could ſcarce read, and writing was principally 
confined to the cloĩſters ; where a blind and intereſted 
devotion, equally willing to deceive and to believe, 
held the quill; and where lying chronicles and fabu- 
lous legends were compoſed, which contaminated hiſ- 
tory, religion, and the principles al. d the laws of ſo- 
ciety. 


W1THOUT arts, ſciences, commerce, policy, prin- 
ciples, almoſt all the European nations were as barba- 
rous and wretched as they could poffibly be, unleſs a 
miracle had been wrought for the diſgrace of huma- 
nity. Charlemagne indced in France, and Alfred the 
Great in England, as you have already had occafion 
to ſec, endeavoured to diſpel this darkneſs, and tame 
their ſubjects to the reſtraints of law; and they were 
ſo fortunate as to ſucceed ; light and order diftinguiſh- 
ed their reigns. But the ignorance and barbariſm of 
the age were too powerful for their liberal inftitu- 
tions : the darkneſs returned, after their time, more 
thick and heavy than formerly, and ſettled over Eu- 
rope, and ſociety again tumbled into chaos. 


Tux ignorance of the Weſt was ſo profound, dur- 
ing the ninth and tenth centuries, that the clergy, who 
alone poſſeſſed the important ſecrets of reading and 
writing, became neceſſarily the arbiters and the judges 
of almoſt all ſecular affairs. They comprehended, in 
their juriſdiction, marriages, contracts, wills; which 
they took care to involve in myſtery, and by which 


temporal and ſpiritual concerns were confounded ; and 
from this unnatural mixture ſprung a thouſand abuſes, 
The hiſtory of thoſe ages forms a ſatire on the human 

foul; 
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foul; and on religion, if we ſhould impute to it the 
faults of its minifters. 


© REDEEM your ſouls from deftruftion,” ſays St. 
Egidius, biſhop of Noyon, while you have the 
4 means in your power; offer preſents and tythes to 
& churchmen; come more frequently to church; 
& humbly implore the patronage of the ſaints : for if 
4 you obſerve theſe things, you may come with ſecu- 
& rity in the day of the tribunal of the eternal Judge, 
& and fay, Give us, O Lord, for we have given un- 
5 to thee ?! 


In ſeveral churches of France they celebrated a feſ- 
tival in commemoration of the Virgin Mary's flight 
into Egypt. It was called the Feaſt of the Aſs, A 
young girl richly dreſſed, with a child in her arms, 
was ſet upon an aſs ſuperbly caparifoned. The afs 
was led to the altar in ſolemn proceſſion. High maſs 
was ſaid with great pomp. The ais was taught to 
kneel at proper places: an hymn, not leſs childiſh than 
impious, was ſung in his praiſe : and when the cere- 
mony was ended, the prieſt, inſtead of the uſual words 
with which he diſmiſſed the people, brayed three times 
like an aſs; and the people, inſtead of the uſual re- 
ſponſe, brayed three times in return 5, 


LETTERs began to revive in the eleventh century; 
but what letters !—A ſcientifical jargon, a falſe logic, 
employed about words, without conveying any idea 
of things, compoſed the learning of thoſe times. It 
confounded every thing, in endeavouring to analyſe 
every thing. As the new ſcholars were principally di- 
vines, theological matters chiefly engaged their atten- 
tion: and as they neither knew hiſtory, philoſophy, 
nor criticiſm, their labours were as futile as their in- 
quiries, which were equally diſgraceful to reafon and 

religion, 
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igi The conception of the bleſſed Virgin, and 
the digeſtion of the euchariſt, were two of the princi- 
pal objects of their ſpeculation : and out of the laſt a 


third aroſe; which was, to know whether it was 


voided again?! 


Tux diſorders of government and manners kept 
pace, as they always will, with thoſe of religion and 
letters. They ſeem to have attained their utmoſt 
height towards the cloſe of the tenth century. Then 
the feudal policy, whoſe defects I have elſewhere no- 
ticed *, was become univerſal. The dukes or governors 
of provinces, the marquiſes employed to guard the 
marches. and even the counts intruſted with the ad- 
miniſtration of juſtice, all originally officers of the 
crown, had made themſelves maſters of their duchies, 
marquiſates, and counties. The king indeed, as ſu- 
perior lord, ftill received homage from them for thoſe 
lands which they held of the crown, and which, in 
default of heirs, returned to the royal domain : he had 
a right of calling them out to war; of judging them in 
his court by their aſſembled peers, and of confiſcating 
their eſtates in caſe of rebellion; but in all other rc- 
ſpects, they themſelves enjoyed the rights of royalty. 
They had their ſub-vaſſals, or ſubjects; they made 
laws, held courts, coined money in their own name, 
and levied war againſt their private enemies ?. 


Tnx moſt frightful diſorders aroſe from this ſtate of 
feudal anarchy. Force decided all things. Europe 
was one great field of battle; where the weak ftrug- 
gled for freedom, and the ftrong for dominion. The 
king was without power, and the nobles without prin- 
ciple; they were tyrants at home, and robbers abroad : 
nothing remained to be a check upon ferocity and vio- 
lence. The Scythians in their deſerts could not be 
leſs indebted to the laws of focicty, than the Euro- 


peans, 
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peans, during the period under review. The people, 
the moſt numerous as well as the moſt uſeful claſs in 
the community, were eĩther actual ſlaves, or expoſed to 
fo many miſeries, arifing from pillage and oppreffion, 
to one or other of which they were a continual prey, 
and often to both, that many of them made a volun- 
tary ſurrender of their liberty for bread and protec- 
tion“. What muſt have been the ſtate of that go- 
vernment, where flavery was an eligible condition! 


Bur conformable to the obſervation of the philoſo- 
phic Hume, there is a point of depreffion, as well as 
of exaltation, beyond which human affairs ſeldom paſs, 
and from which they naturally return in a contrary 
progreſs. This utmoſt point of decline fociety 
ſeems to have attained in Europe, as I have already 
ſaid, about the beginning of the eleventh century; 
when the diſorders of the feudal government, together 
with the corruption of taſte and manners conſequent 
upon theſe, were arrived at their greateſt exceſs : and 
accordingly from that æra, we can trace a ſucceſſion 
of cauſes and events, which, with different degrees of 
influence, contributed to aboliſh anarchy and barba- 
riſm, and introduce order and politeneſs, 


AmMoNG the firft of theſe cauſes we muſt rank Chi- 
valry ; which, as the elegant and inquifitive Dr. Ro- 
bertſon remarks, though commonly confidered as a wild 
inftitution, the reſult of caprice and the ſource of ex- 
travagance, aroſe naturally from the ſtate of ſociety 
in thoſe times, and had a very ſerious effect in refining 
the manners of the European nations, 


Tux feudal ftate, as has been obſerved, was a ftate 
of perpetual war, rapine, and anarchy. The weak 
and unarmed were expoſed every moment to inſults or 
injuries. The power of the ſovereign was too limited 

to 
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to prevent theſe wrongs, and the legiſlative authority 
too feeble to redreſs them: there was ſcarce any ſhel- 
ter from violence and oppreſſion, except what the va» 
lour and generofity of private perſons afforded; and the 
arm of the brave was the only tribunal to which the 
helpleſs could appeal for juſtice. The trader could 
no longer travel in ſafety, or bring to market his com- 
modities, without which there was no ſubſiſting: eve- 
ry poſſeſſor of a caſtle pillaged them, or laid them un- 
der contribution; and many not only plundered the 
merchants, but carried off all the women that fell in 
their way. Slight inconveniencies may be overlooked 
or endured ; but when abuſes grow to a certain height, 
the ſociety muſt reform, or go to ruin; it becomes 
the buſineſs of all to diſcover, and to apply ſuch re- 
medies as will moſt effectually remove them. Huma- 


nity ſprang from the boſom of violence, and relief 


irom the hand of rapacity. Thoſe licentious and ty- 
rannic nobles, who had been guilty of every ſpecies 
of outrage, and every mode of oppreſſion; who, e- 
qually unjuſt, unſecling, and ſuperſtitious, had made 
pilgrimages, and had pillaged ; who had maſſacred, 
and done penance: touched at laſt by a ſenſe of natu- 
ral equity, and ſwayed by the conviftion of a common 
intereſt, formed affociations for the redreſs of private 
wrongs, and the preſervation of public ſafety **. 80 
honourable was the origin of an inſtitution generally 
repreſented as whimfical ! 


Tux young warrior among the ancient Germans, 
as well as among the modern knights, was armed, for 
the firſt time, with certain ceremonies proper to in- 
ſpire martial ardour; but chivalry, cenfidered as a ci- 
vil and military inftitation, is as late as the eleventh 
century. The previous diſcipline and folemnities of 
initiation you will find in books of knighthood. Va- 
tour, humaaity, courteſy, juſtice, honour, were its 

3 characteriſtics: 
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characteriſtics: and to theſe were added religion; Larzz- 
which, by infuſing a large portion of enthuſiaſtic zeal, 2 . 
carried them all to a romantic exceſs, wonderfully 
ſuited to the genius of the age, and productive of the 
greateſt and moſt permanent effects both upon poli 
and manners. War was carried on with leſs ferocity, 
when humanity, no leſs than courage, came to be ; 
deemed the ornament of knighthood, and knighthood AB 
a diſtinction ſuperior to royalty, and an honour which 
princes were proud to receive from the hands of pri- 
vate gentlemen ; more gentle and poliſhed manners 
were introduced, when courteſy was recommended as 
the moſt amiable of knightly virtues, and every knight 
devoted himſelf to the ſervice of a lady; violence and 
oppreſhon decreaſed, when it was accounted merito- 
rious to check and to puniſh them: a ſcrupulous ad- 
herence to truth, with the moſt religious attention to 
fulfil every engagement, but particularly thoſe be- 
tween the ſexes, as more eaſily violated, became the 
diſtinguiſhing character of a gentleman, becauſe chi- 
valry was regarded as the ſchool of honour, and incul- 
cated the moſt delicate ſenfibility with reſpe& to that 
point ** ; and valour, ſeconded by ſo many motives of 
love, religion, and virtue, became altogether irrefifti- 
ble. 


—— — 
- _ 
_ OSS 


Tur the ſpirit of chivalry ſometimes roſe to an 
extravagant height, and had often a pernicious ten- 
dency, muſt however be allowed. In Spain, under 
the influence of a romantic gallantry, it gave birth to 
a ſeries of wild adventures, which have been deſerved- 
ly ridiculed : in the train of Norman ambition, it ex- 
tinguiſhed the liberties of England, and deluged Italy 
in blood; and we ſhall ſoon ſee it, at the call of fu- 
perſtition, and as the engine of papal power, deſolate 
Afia under the banner of the crois. But theſe ought 
not to be confidered as $ arguments againſt an inſtitution 

laudable 
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laudable in itſelf, and neceſſary at the time of its 
foundation : and thoſe who pretend to defpiſe it, the 
advocates of ancient barbariſm and ancient rufticity, 
ought to remember, that chivalry not only firſt taught 
mankind to carry the civilities of peace into the opera- 
tions of war, and to mingle politeneſs with the uſe of 
the ſword, but rouſed the human foul from its lethar- 
gy, invigorated the human character, even while it 
ſoftened it, and produced exploits which antiquity 
cannot parallel. Nor ought they to forget, that it 
gave variety, elegance, and pleaſure, to the inter- 
courſe of life, by making woman a more effential part 
of ſociety; and is therefore entitled to our gratitude, 
though the point of honour, and the refinements in 
gallantry, its more doubtful effects, ſhould be ex- 
cluded from the improvements in modern manners. 
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The GERMAN Empire and its Dependencies, Roux 
and the ITALIAN States, under Cox RAD II. and his 


Deſcendants of the Houſe of Fx anconta. 


E now, my dear Boy, return to the great line 
of hiſtory, which I ſhall endeavour to trace 
as exactly as poſſible, that you may be able to keep in 
view the train of events; without which, you will 
neither be able to reaſon diftintly on them yourſelf, 
nor to underſtand clearly the reaſonings of others. I 
ſhall therefore bring down the hiſtory of the German 
empire to the death of Henry V. when the quarrel be- 
tween the popes and the emperors came to a ſtand, 
before I ſpeak of the affairs of France and England ; 
which, from the Norman conqueſt, became inſeparably 
interwoven, but had little influence for ſome centuries 
on the reſt of Europe. 


GREAT diſputes enſued on the death of Henry II. 
about the nomination of a ſucceſſor to the empire, 
that prince, as you have had occaſion to ſee, dying 
without iſſue. The princes and ftates aſſembled in the 
open fields, between Mentz and Worms, no hall be- 
ing ſufficient to hold them; and, after fix weeks en- 

and deliberation, they elected Conrad, duke 
of Franconia, furnamed the Salic, becauſe he was 
born on the banks of the river Sala !. 


Tux Lombards revolting, as uſual, ſoon after the 
election of the new emperor, Conrad marched into 
Italy ; and having reduced the rebels by force of arms, 


he 
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he went to Rome, where he was conſecrated and 
crowned by pope John XX. in preſence of Canute the 
Great, king of England, Denmark, and Norway, and 
Rodolph III. king of Transjurane Burgundy. But 
his ſtay at Rome was very ſhort. Scarce was the co- 
ronation over, when he was obliged to return to Ger- 
many, on account of ſome inſurrections raiſed in his 
abſence. Before he attempted to humble the infur- 
gents, he took the precaution however to have his ſon 
Henry, then about twelve years of age, declared his 
ſucceſſor, and ſolemnly crowned at Aix-la-Chapelle. 
The rebellion was ſoon ſuppreſſed by the valour of 
Conrad : he defeated the authors of it in ſeveral en- 
gagements ; in one of which, Erneft, duke of Suabia, 
was ſlain, after having been put to the ban of the em- 


pire *. 


Tux word ban originally ſignified banner, after- 
wards edit, and laſtly a declaration of outlawry, 
which was intimated thus: We declare thy wife a 
«© widow, thy children orphans; and ſend thee, in 
ec the name of the devil, to the four corners of the 
c earth.” This is one of the firſt examples of that 
preſcription. 

Tux emperor next turned his arms againft the 
Poles, and afterwards againſt the Huns, and obliged 
both to ſubſcribe to his own conditions. In the mean 
time Rodolph, king of Transjurane Burgundy, dy- 
ing without iſſue, left his dominions to Conrad. 
They were of ſmall extent, but included the territo- 
rial ſuperiority over the Swiſs, the Grifons, Provence, 
Franche-Compte, Savoy, Geneva, and Dauphine. 
Hence the lands on the other fide of the Rhine are ftill 
called the Lands of the Empire; and all the noblemen 
of thoſe cantons, who formerly held of Rodolph and 
his predeceſſors, now hold of the emperor *. 
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Waite Conrad was employed in taking poſſeſſion LI. XIX. 
of his new inheritance, the Poles revolted ; and this 
rebellion was no ſooner quelled, thaa he had occaſion 
to compoſe another in Italy, headed by Hubert, biſhop 
of Milan, whom he had loaded with favours. Con- 
rad made ſo much haſte, that Milan was taken by ſur- 
priſe. The biſhop was condemned to perpetual ba- 
niſhment ; and the emperor died ſoon after his return 4. p. 1049! 
to Germany, leaving behind him the reputatica of a 


juſt, generous, and magnanimous prince “. 


Hen&y III. furnamed the Black, fon of Conrad 
and Giſella of Suabia, was elected in conſequence cf 
his father's recommendation, and crowned a ſecond 
ume at Aix-la-Chapelle. 


Tux firſt years of Henry's reign were fignalized 
by ſucceſsful wars againſt Bohemia, Poland, and Hun- 
gary ; which, however, produced no great event. Rome 
and Italy, as uſual, were involved in confufion, and 
diſtracted by factions, particularly thoſe of the Pan- 
dolphi and the Ptolemei. The Pandolphi had thruſt 
Benedict IX. a boy of twelve years of age, into the 

| papacy. He was depoſed by the Ptolemei and the 
people, who ſubſtituted in his place Sylveſter III. 
This new pope was depoſed, in his turn, by the Pan- 
dolphi, and his rival re-eftabliſhed. Benedict, howe 
ever, finding himſelf univerſally deſpiſed, voluntarily 
refigned in favour of John, arch-pricſt of the Roman 
church; but afterwards repenting of his reſignation, he 
wanted to reſume his dignity. 


THESE three popes, ſupported by their feveral par- 
tizans, and living peaceably with each other, main- 
tained themſelves each upon a different branch of the 
revenues of the Holy Sce. One refided at St. Peter's, 
another at Santa Maria Major, and the third in the 
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palace of the Lateran, all leading the moſt profligate 
and ſcandalous lives. A prieſt called Gratian, at laſt, 

an end to this fingular triumvirate. Partly by 
artifice, partly by preſents, he prevailed upon all three 
to renounce their pretenſions to the papacy ; and the 
people of Rome, out of gratitude for ſo fignal a ſervice 
to the church, choſe him pope, under the name of 


Gregory VI“. 


HENRY III. took umbrage at this election, in which 
he had not been conſulted, and marched with an army 
into Italy. Never emperor exerciſed more authority 
in that country. He depoſed Gregory, as having 
been guilty of fimony, and filled the papal chair with 
his own chancellor, Heidiger, biſhop of Bamberg, 
who aſſumed the name of Clement II. and afterwards 
conſecrated Henry and the empreſs Agnes. 


Tuis ceremony being over, and the Romans hav- 
ing ſworn never to elect a pope without the approba- 
tion of the reigning emperor, Henry proceeded to 
Capua, where he was viſited by Drago, Rainulphus, 
and other Norman adventurers, who leaving their 
country at different times, had made themſelves maſters 
of great part of Apulia and Calabria, at the expence 
of the Greeks and Saracens. Henry entered into treaty 
with them; and not only ſolemnly inveſted them with 
thoſe territories which they had acquired by conqueſt, 
but prevailed on the pope to excommunicate the Bene- 
ventines, who had refuſed to open their gates to him, 
and beſtowed that city and its dependencies, as fiefs 
of the empire, upon the Normans, provided they took 
poſſeſſion by force of arms. What uſe they made of 
the imperial favour, we ſhall afterwards have occaſion 
to ſee. At preſent the papacy claims all your atten- 
tion. 
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Tur emperor was ſcarce returned to Germany, 
when he received intelligence of the death of Clement 
IT. He was ſucceeded in the apoſtolic ſee by Dama- 
ſus II. who alſo dying ſoon after his elevation, Hen- 
ry nominated Bruno, biſhop of Toul, to the vacant 
chair. This Bruno, whe was the emperor's relation, 
immediately aſſumed the pontificals; but being a mo- 
deft and pious prelate, he threw them off on his jour- 
ney, by the perſuaſion of a monk of Cluny, named Hil- 
debrand, afterwards the famous Gregory VII. and went 
to Rome as a private man. The emperor alone,” 
faid Hildebrand, has no right to create a pope.” 
He accompanied Bruno to Rome, and ſecretly re- 
tarded his election, that he might arrogate to himſelf 
the merit of obtaining it. The ſcheme ſucceeded to 
his wiſh : Bruno, who took the name of Leo IX. be- 
lieving himſelf indebted to Hildebrand for the ponti- 
ficate, favoured him with his particular friendſhip 
and confidence; and hence originated the power of 
this enterpriſing monk, of obſcure birth, but bound- 
leſs ambition, who governed Rome ſo long, and whoſe 
zeal for the exaltation of the church occafioned fo 
many troubles to Europe. 


Leo, ſoon after his elevation, waited on the empe- 
ror at Worms, to crave aſſiſtance againſt the Norman 
princes, who were become the terror of Italy, and 
treated their ſubjects with great ſeverity. Henry fur- 
niſhed the pope with an army ; at the head of which 
he marched againſt the Normans, after having ex- 
communicated them, accompanied by a great number 
of biſhops, and other ecclefiaſtics, who were all either 
killed or taken priſoners, the Germans and Italians be- 
ing totally routed. Leo himſelf was led captive to Be- 
nevento, which the Normans were now maſters of, and 
which Henry had granted to the pope in exchange for 
the fief of Bamberg in Germany; and the apoſtolic fee 
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LzT. XIX. is to this day in poſſeſſion of Benevento, by virtue of 
== that donation. The Normans, however, who had a 


A. D 1064 


A. D. 1056. 


right to the city by a prior grant, reſtored it, in the 
mean time, to the princes of Lombardy; and Leo was 
treated with ſo much reſpect by the conquerors, that 
he revoked the ſentence of excommunication, and 
Joined his ſanction to the imperial inveſtiture for the 
lands which they held in Apulia and Calabria “. 


Leo died ſoon after his releaſe; and the emperor, 
about the ſame time, cauſed his infant ſon, afterwards 
the famous Henry IV. to be declared king of the Ro- 
mans, a title ſtill in uſe for the acknowledged heir of 
the empire. Gebchard, a German biſhop, was cle&- 
ed pope, under the name of Victor II. and confirmed 
by the addreſs of Hildebrand, who waited on the em- 
peror in perſon for that purpoſe, though he diſdained 
to conſult him beforehand. Perhaps Hildebrand would 
not have found this taſk fo eaſy, had not Henry been 
involved in a war with the Hungarians, who preſſed 
him hard, but whom he obliged at laſt to pay a large 
tribute, and furniſh him annually with a certain num- 
ber of fighting men. 


As ſoon as the emperor had finiſhed this war, and 
others to which it gave rife, he marched into Italy to 
inſpe& the conduct of his ſiſter Beatrice, widow of 
Boniface marquis of Mantua, and made her priſoner. 
She had married Gozelo, duke of Lorrain, without 
the emperor's conſent; and contrafted her daughter 
Matilda, by the marquis of Mantua, to Godfrey duke 
of Spoleto and Tuſcany, Gozelo's ton by a former 
marriage. This formidable alliance juftly alarmed 
Henry; he therefore attempted to diſſolve it, by car- 
rying his ſiſter into Germany, where he died ſoon af- 
ter his return, in the thirty-ninth year of his e, and 
the fixtcenth of his reign, 
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Tuis emperor, in his laſt journey to Italy, con- 
cluded an alliance with Contarini, doge of Venice. 


That republic was already rich and powerful, though 


it had only been enfranchiſed in the year 998, from 


the tribute of a mantle of cloth of gold, which it for- 
merly paid, as a ma of ſubjection, to the emperors 
of Conſtantinople. Genoa was the rival of Venice in 
power and in commerce, and was already in poſſeſfſion 
of the ifland of Corſica, which the Genoeic had taken 
from the Saracens. Theſe two cities, which I ſhall 
afterwards have occaſion frequently to mention, in- 
groſled at this time almoſt all the trade of Europe. 
There was no city in any refpe& equal to them either 
in France or Germany. 


HENRY IV. ſurnamed the Great, was only five 
years old at his father's death. He was immediately 
acknowledged emperor in a diet of the princes con- 
voked at Cologne, and the care of his education was 
committed to his mother Agnes, who alſo governed 
the empire. She was a woman of ſpirit and addreſs, 
and diſcharged both her public and private truſt with 
diligence and capacity. 


GERMANY, during the firſt years of this reign, was 
harraſſed by civil wars; ſo that the empreſs Agnes, 
notwithſtanding her abilities, found it difficult to 
maintain her authority : and at length the dukes of 
Saxony and Bavaria, uncles of the young emperor, 
carried him off from her by ſtratagem, accuſing her of 
ſacrificing the public welfare to the will of the biſhop 
of Augſburgh, her miniſter, and ſuppoſed gallant. 
Thus diveſted of the regency, ſhe fled to Rome, and 
there took the veil e. 


HENRY was now put under the tuition of the arch - 
biſhops of Cologne and Bremen, who exerciicd their 
EY truſt 
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truſt in a very different manner : the firſt endea- 
voured to inſpire him with a love of learning and vir- 
tue; while the ſecond ſought only to acquire an aſcend- 
ancy over his paſſions, by indulging him in all the 
pleaſures of youth, which produced a habit of licen- 
tiouſneſs that he could never afterwards reftrain **. 


ITALY, in the mean time, was a prey, as uſual, 
to inteſtine diſorders. After a variety of troubles ex- 
cited on account of the pontificate, Nicholas II. the 
creature of Hildebrand, paſſed a celebrated decree, 
which gave riſe to many more; and by which it was 
ordained, in a council of an hundred and thirteen 
biſhops, that for the future the cardinals only ſhould 
ele& the pope, and that the election ſhould be con- 
firmed by the reſt of the clergy and the people: . fav- 
« ing the honour,” adds he, © due to our dear fon 
« Henry, now king, and who, if it pleaſe God, ſhall 
dc one day be emperor, according to the right which 
« we have already conferred upon him .“ 


Tux fame pope Nicholas II. after having in vain 
excommunicated the Norman princes, made protectors 
and vaſſals of them; and they, who were feudatories 
of the empire, leſs afraid of the popes than the empe- 
rors, rcadily did homage for their lands to Nicholas, 
and agreed to hold them of the church 3. 


Trxrs mode of holding was very common in thoſe 
days of rapacity, both for princes and private perſons, 
the church being the only authority that was then re- 
ſpeed : and the Normans wiſely made uſe of it as a 
ſafe - guard again the emperors. They gave their 
lands to the church under the name of an offering, or 
oblata, and continued in poſſeſſion of them on paying 
a flight ackzowledgment. Hence the pope's claim of 
ſuperiority over the kingdom of Naples and Sicily“. 
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Rozerr GviscARD, the brother of Drago, and 
one of the gallant ſons of Tancred of Hauteville, re- 
ceived from the pope the ducal crown of Apulia and 
Calabria, and Richard, count of Averſa, was con- 
firmed prince of Capua; a title which he had already 
aſſumed. The pope alſo gave them a right to hold 
Sicily in the fame manner with their other poſſeſſions, 
provided they could expel the Saracens from it; and 
Robert and his brother Roger macs themſelves maſters 
of that iiland in 10715. 


Henzy IV. aſſumed the reins of government at 
the age of twenty-two, and began his adminiſtration 
with reſtraining the thefts, robberies, and extortions, 
which his ſubjects of the duchy of Saxony exerciſed 
upon ſtrangers, as well as upon each other. But the 
Saxon princes and nobles, who were gainers by theſe 
abuſes, particularly by the infamous practice of im- 
priſoning travellers, and making them pay for their 
ranſom, oppoſed the intended reformation, and entered 
into an affociation againſt the emperor, under pretence 
that their liberties were in danger. In this rebel- 
lious diſpoſition they were encouraged by the arro- 
gance of pope Alexander II. who, at the inftigation 
of Hildebrand, his confidant and oracle, fummoned 
Henry to appear before the tribunal of the Holy See, 
on account of his looſe life, and to anſwer to the 
charge of having expoſed the inveſtiture of biſhops to 
fale. 


Henxzy treated the pope's mandate with the con- 
tempt it deſerved; and at the fame time carried on 
war with vigour againft the Saxons, and their rebel- 
hous affociates, whom he totally routed in a bloody 
engagement, and made himſelf maſter of all Saxony. 
The heads of the rebellion aſked pardon of the empe- 
ror in public, and begged to be reſtored to his favour: 
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reſtored to Germany. 


Bur Henry was not ſuffered long to enjoy the fruits 

of his valour. A new ſtorm threatened him from Ita- 
ly ; which afterwards fell with violence on his head, 
and ſhook all the thrones in Chriſtendom. On the 
death of Alexander II. Hildebrand had been elected 
pope, under the name of Gregory VIE. and though 
he had not aiked the emperor's voice, he prudently 
waited for his confirmation, before he affumed the 
tiara, He obtained it by this mark of ſubmiſſion : 
Henry confirmed his election; and Gregory, having 
nothing further to fear, took off the maſk. He began 
his pontificate with excommunicating every eccle- 
fiaſtic who ſhould receive a benefice from a layman, 
and every laymzn by whom ſuch benefice ſhould be 
conferred. This was engaging the church in an open 
quarrel with the fovereigns of all nations: but the 
thunder of the Holy See was more particularly direct- 
ed againſt the emperor ; and Henry, ſenſible of his 
danger, and willing to avert it, wrote a ſubmiſſive let- 
ter to Gregory, who pretended to take him into fa- 
vour, after having ſeverely reprimanded him for the 
crimes of ſimony and debauchery, laid againſt him by 
the late pope, and of which he now confeſſed himſelf 


guilty 7. 


GREGORY, at the ſame time, propoſed a cruſade, 
in order to deliver the holy ſepulchre from the hands 
of the Infidels, offering to head the Chriſtians in per- 
fon, and defiring Henry to ſerve as a volunteer under 
his command ** !—a project fo wild and extravagant, 
that nothing but the prevailing ſpirit of the times, the 
double enthuſiaſm of religion and valour, can fave the 
memory of its author from the imputation of in- 
fanity. 
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Gzxecory's project of making himſelf lord of Lear. XIx. 
Chriſtendom, ſeems no leſs romantic; yet this he un- 1 


dertook, and not altogether without ſucceſs. Solomon, 
king of Hungary, depoſed by his brother Geyſa, had 
fled to Henry for protection, and renewed the homage 
of Hungary to the empire. Gregory, who favoured 
Geyſa, exclaimed againſt this act of ſubmiſſion; and 
ſaid, in a letter to Solomon, ©** You ought to know, 
that the kingdom of Hungary belongs to the Ro- 
© man church; and learn, that you will incur the in- 
% dignation of the Holy See, if you do not acknow- 
« ledge that you hold your dominions of the pope, 
% and not of the emperor ! 


THis preſumptuous declaration, and the negle& it 
met with, brought the quarrel between the empire and 
the church to a crifis. It was directed to Solomon, 
but intended for Henry : and if Gregory could not 
ſuccced in one way, he was reſolved that he ſhould in 
another; he therefore reſumed the claim of inveſti- 
tures, for which he had a more plauſible pretence ; 
and as that diſpute and its conſequences merit your 
particular attention, I ſhall be more circumſtantial 
than uſual, 


Tux predeceſſors of Henry IV. had always enjoyed 
the right of nominating biſhops and abbots, and of 
giving them inveſtiture by the croſs and the ring. 
This right they had in common with almoſt all princes. 
The predeceſſors of Gregory VII. had been accuſtom- 
ed, on their part, to ſend legates to the emperors, in 
order to entreat their aſhftance, to obtain their con- 
firmation, or defire them to come and receive the 
papal ſanction, but for no other purpoſe. Gregory, 
however, ſent two legates to ſummon Henry to appear 
before him as a delinquent, becauſe he ſtill continued 
to beſtow inveſtitures, notwithſtanding the apoſtolic de- 
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Lax. XxIx. cree to the contrary ; adding, that if he ſhould fail to 
— yield obedience to the church, he mull expoit tw» be 


_ excommunicated and dethroned. 


INCENSED at this arrogant meſſage from one whom 
he confidered as his vaſſal, Henry diſmiſſed the legates 
with very little ceremony, and convoked an aſſembly 


A. D.1076. of all the princes and dignified ecclefiaftics at Worms; 


where, after mature deliberation, they concluded, 
That Gregory having uſurped the chair of St. Peter by 
indirect means, infected the church of God with a 
great many novelties and abuſes, and deviated from 
his duty to his ſovereign 1n ſeveral ſcandalous attempts, 
the emperor, by that ſupreme authority derived from 
his predeceffors, ought to diveſt him of his dignity, 
and appoint another in his place 2*. 


In conſequence of this determination, Henry ſent 
an ambaſſador to Rome, with a formal deprivation of 
Gregory ; who, in his turn, convoked a council, at 
which were preſent an hundred and ten biſhops, who 
unanimouſly agreed, that the pope had juſt cauſe to 
depoſe Henry; to diffolve the oath of allegiance which 
the princes and ſtates had taken in his favour; and to 
prohibit them from holding any correſpondence with 
him on pain of excommunication, which was imme- 
diately fulminated againſt the emperor and his adhe- 
rents. © In the name of Almighty God, and by your 
& authority,” ſaid Gregory, „I prohibit Henry, 
ce the ſon of our emperor Henry, from governing the 
Teutonic kingdom, and Italy: I releaſe all Chriſ- 
© tians from their oath of allegiance to him; and 
« ftrily forbid all perſons from ſerving or attending 
« him as king!“ 


Tr1s is the firſt inſtance of a pope's pretending to 
deprive a ſovereign of his crown (but it was too flat- 
tering to eccleſiaſtical pride to be the laſt !)—No pre- 

late, 
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late, from the foundation of the church, had ever pre 


ſumed to uſe ſo imperious a language as Gregory; for 
though Lewis the Debonaire had been depoſed by his 


biſhops, there was at leaft ſome colour for that ftep : 
they condemned Lewis, in appearance, only to do pub- 
lic penance, 


Tux circular letters written by this pontiff, breathe 
the ſame ſpirit with his ſentence of depoſition. 


He 
there repeats, ſeveral times, that biſhops are ſupe- 
& rior to kings, and made to judge them!“ —expreſ- 


ſions alike artful and preſumptuous, and calculated for 


bringing in all the churchmen of the world to his 
ſtandard. 


GrEGoryY knew well what conſequences would fol- 
low the thunder of the church. The German biſhops 
came immediately over to his party, and drew along 
with them many of the nobles : the flame of civil war 
ftill lay ſmothering, and a bull properly directed was 
ſufficient to ſet it in a blaze. The Saxons, Henry's 
old enemies, made uſe of the papal difpleafure, as a 
pretence for rebelling againſt him. Even Guelfe, to 
whom the emperor had given the duchy of Bavaria, 
ſupported the malcontents with that power which he 
owed to his ſovereign's bounty: nay, thoſe very 
princes and prelates who had affifted in depoſing Gre- 
gory, gave up their monarch to be tried by the pope; 
and his holineſs was folicited to come to —ͤ— 


for that purpoſe **, 


W1LLING to prevent this odious trial at Augſburg, 
Henry took the unaccountable reſolution of ſuddenly 
paſſing the Alps at Tirol, accompanied only by a few 
domeſtics, to aſk abſolution of pope Gregory his op- 
preſſor, who was then in Canoſa, on the Appennine 
mountains; a fortreſs belonging to the counteſs, or 

ducheſs 
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Lv. XIX. ducheſs Matilda, whom I have already had occafion to 
mention. At the gates of this place the emperor pre- 

A.D.1977- {ented himſelf as an humble penitent. He alone was 
admitted within the outer court; wi-re, being ftript 
of his robes, and wrapt in ſack-cloth, he was obliged 
to remain three days, in the month of January, bare- 
footed and fafting, before be wis permitted to kiſs the 
feet of his holincis, who all that time was ſhut up 
with the devout Matilda, whoſe ſpiritual director he 
had long been, and, as ſome ſay, her gallant. But 
be that as it may, her attachment to Gregory, and 
her hatred to the Germans, was fo great, that ſhe made 
over all her eſtates to the apoſtolic ſee ;z and this dona- 
tion is the true cauſe of all the wars, which fince that 
period have raged between the emperors and the popes. 
She poſſeſſed, in her own right, great part of Tuſcany, 
Mantua, Parma, Reggio, Placentia, Ferrara, Mo- 
dena, Verona, and almoſt the whole of what is now 
called the patrimony of St. Peter, from Viterbo to 
Orvieto; together with part of Umbria, Spoleto, and 
the Marche of Ancona **, 


Tux emperor was at length permitted to throw 
himſelf at the pontiff's feet, who condeſcended to 
grant him abſolution, after he had ſworn obedience to 
him in all things, and promiſed to ſubmit to his ſo- 
lemn decifion at Augſburg; ſo that Henry got no- 
thing but diſgrace by his journey; while Gregory, 
elated by his triumph, and now looking upon himſelf 
(not altogether without reaſon) as the lord and maſter 
of all the crowned heads in Chriſtendom, ſaid in ſeve- 
ral of his letters, that it was his duty to pull down 
the pride of kings.” 


Tas extraordinary accommodation gave much diſ- 
guſt to the princes of Italy. They never eould for- 
give the inſolence of the pope, nor the abject humi- 
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lity of the emperor. Happily however for Henry, Lzr. XIX. 


their indignation at Gregory's arrogance 

their deteftation of his meanneſs. He took advant- 
age of this temper ; and by a change of fortune, hi- 
therto unknown to the German emperors, he found a 
ſtrong party in Italy, when abandoned in Germany. 
All Lombardy took up arms againſt the pope, while 
he was raiſing all Germany againſt the emperor. 


GREGORY, on the one hand, made uſe of every 
art to get another emperor elected in Germany; and 
Henry, on his part, left nothing undone to perſuade 
the Italians to elect another pope. The Germans choſe 
Rodolph, duke of Suabia, who was ſolemnly crowned 
at Mentz; and Gregory, hefitating on this occaſion, 
behaved truly like the ſupreme judge of kings. He 
had depoſed Henry, but ſtill it was in his power to 
pardon that prince: he therefore affected to be diſ- 
pleaſed that Rodolph was conſecrated without his or- 
der; and declared, that he would acknowledge as em- 
peror and king of Germany, him of the two competi- 
tors who ſhould be moſt ſubmiſſive to the Holy See. 


Henry however, truſting more to the valour of his 


troops, than to the generoſity of the pope, ſet out im- 
mediately for Germany, where he defeated his ene- 


— 
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mies in ſeveral engagements: and Gregory ſeeing no 


hopes of ſubmiſſion, thundered out a ſecond ſentence 
of excommunication againſt him, confirming at the 
ſame time the election of Rodolph, to whom he ſent 
a golden crown, on which the following well-known 
verſe, equally haughty and puerile, was engraved : 


Petra dedit Petro, Petrus diadema Rodolpho **. 


Tais donation was alſo accompanied with a pro- 
phetic anathema againit Henry, fo wild and extrava- 
gant, 


A.D. toda. 
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Lev. XIX. gant, as to make one doubt, whether it was dictated 

dy cnthufiaſm or prieſtcraft. After depriving him of 
firength in combat, and condemning him never to be victo- 
rious, it concludes with the following remarkable apoſ- 
trophe to St. Peter and St. Paul: Make all men 
cc ſenfible, that as you can bind and looſe every thing 
cc in Heaven, you can alſo upon earth take from, or 
cc give to every one, according to his deſerts, em- 
& pires, kingdoms, principalities—let the kings and 
< princes of the age then inſtantly feel your power, 
« that they may not dare to deſpite the orders of your 
% church; let your juſtice be ſo ſpeedily executed 
<< upon Henry, that nobody may doubt but he falls 
cc by your means, and not by chance **!”? 


In order to avoid the effects of this ſecond excom- 
munication, Henry took a ſtep worthy of himſelf. He 
aſſembled at Brixen, in the county of Tirol, about 
twenty German biſhops ; who acting alſo for the bi- 
ſhops of Lombardy, unanimouſly refolved, that the 
pope, inſtead of having power over the emperor, owed 
him obedience and allegiance ; and that Gregory VII. 
having rendered himſelf unworthy of the papal chair 
by his miſcondu& and rebellion, ought to be depoſed 
from a dignity he ſo little deſerved. They accord- 
ingly degraded Hildebrand, and eleQted in his room 
Guibert, archbiſhop of Ravenna, a perſon of undoubt- 
ed merit, who took the name of Clement III. 


Hxxxx promiſed to put the new pope in poſſeſſion 
of Rome ; but he was obliged, in the mean time, to 
employ all his forces againſt his rival Rodolph, who 
had re- aſſembled a large body of troops in Saxony. 
The two armies met near Mei ſburg, and both fought 
with great fury ; but the fortune of the day ſeemed 
inclining to Rodolph, when his hand was cut off by 
the famous Godfrey of Bouillon, then inthe ſervice of 


Henry, 
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Henry, and afterwards renowned by the conqueſt of Lv. Xx. 


Jeruſalem. Diſcouraged by the misfortune of their 
chief, the rebels immediately gave way ; and Rodolph 
perceiving his end approaching, ordered the hand that 
was cut off to be brought him, and made a ſpeech to 
his officers on the occaſion, which could not fail to 


have an influence on the emperor's affairs. Behold,” 


faid he, the hand with which I took the oath of al- 
4c legiance to Henry; and which oath, at the inſti- 
« pation of Rome, I have violated, in perfidiouſly 
<« aſpiring to an honour that was not my due v.“ 


Tuus delivered from his formidable antagoniſt, 
Henry ſoon diſperſed the reſt of his enemies in Ger- 


many, and ſet out for Italy, in order to ſettle Cle- 


ment in the papal chair. But the gates of Rome be- 
ing ſhut againſt him, he was obliged to attack it in 
form. The fhege continued upwards of two years 3 
Henry, during that time, being obliged to quell ſome 
inſurrections in Germany. The city was at length 
carried by aſſault, and with difficulty ſaved from being 

pillaged; but Gregory was not taken: he retired into 
the cafile of Se. Angelo, and thence defied, and ex- 
communicated the conqueror. 


Tu new pope was however conſecrated with the 
uſual ceremonies, and expreſſed his gratitude by 
crowning Henry, with the concurrence of the Roman 
ſenate and people**, Mean while the fiege of St. An- 
gelo was going on; but the emperor being called about 
ſome affairs into Lombardy, Robert Guiſcard took ad- 
vantage of his abſence to releaſe Gregory, who died 
ſoon after at Salerno. His laſt words, borrowed from 
the ſcripture, were worthy of the greateſt faint: « I 
have loved juſtice, and hated iniquity; therefore I 
4 dic in exile!“ 
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Laer. Xx. Hzxxv did not long enjoy the ſucceſs of his Ita- 

na expedition, or that tranquility which might have 
been expected from the death of Gregory. Germany 
was involved in new troubles : thither he haſted with 
all expedition. The Saxons, his old enemies, had 
elefted a king of the Romans, whom he defeated in 
ſeveral engagements, and whoſe blood attoned for his 
preſumption. Another pretender ſhared the ſame fate. 
Every thing yielded to the emperor's valour. 


Bur while Henry was thus victorious in Germany, 
his enemies were buſy iu embroiling his affairs in Italy. 
Not ſatisfied with Clement III. the emperor's pope, 
they had elected the abbot of Monte Caffino, under 
the name of Victor III. and he dying in a ſhort time, 
they choſe in his room Urban II. who, in conjunction 
with the counteſs Matilda, ſeduced the emperor's fon, 
Conrad, into a rebellion againft his father.—It was 
this Urban who held the famous council of Clermont, 
of which I ſhall afterwards have occaſion to ſpeak, 
and where the firſt cruſade was refolved upon. 


Conrap aſſumed the title of king of Italy, and 
was actually crowned by Anfelmo, archbithop of Mi- 
lan; ſoon after which, he married the daughter of 
Roger, king of Sicily, and ſucceeded fo well in his 
uſurpation, that the greater part of the Italian cities 
and nobles acknowledged him as their ſovereign. The 
emperor, therefore, defpairing of being able to reduce 
his fon to obedience, returned to Germany ; where he 
aſſembled the princes, who put Conrad to the ban of 
the empire, and declared his brother Henry king of 

4. D. 1099, the Romans . An accommdation was made with the 
Saxons and Bavarians, and the emperor hoped to ſpend 
the latter part of his life is peace. 


In the mean tune Conrad dieds and Paſcal IT. 
another 
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another Hildebrand, ſucceeded Urban in the ſee of Lr. XIX. 


Rome. This pope no ſooner found himſelf ſafely 
ſeated in the chair, than he called a council, to which 
he ſummoned the emperor ; and as Henry did not obey 
the citation, he excommunicated him a-new for the 
ſchiſms which he had introduced into the church. But 
this vengeance, though ſufficiently ſevere, was gentle, 
in compariſon of that which Paſcal meditated and ac- 
compliſhed. He excited young Henry to rebel againft 
his father, under pretence of defending the cauſe of 
the orthodox; alledging, that he was bound to take 
upon himſelf the reins of as he could 
neither acknowledge a king nor a father that was ex- 
communicated 3* ! 


Ix vain did the emperor uſe every paternal remon- 
trance to diſſuade his fon from proceeding to extre- 
mities : the breach became wider and wider, and both 
prepared for the decifion of the ſword. But the fon 
dreading his father's ſuperiority, and confiding in his 
tenderneſs, made uſe of a ſtratagem equally baſe and 
effectual: he threw himſelf unexpeRedly at the empe- 
ror's feet, and begged pardon for Lis undutiful beha- 
viour, which he imputed to the advice of evil coun- 
ſellors. In conſequence of this ſubmiſſion, he was im- 
mediately taken into favour, and the emperor diſmiſſed 
his army. The ungrateful youth now bared his per- 
fidious heart : he ordered his father to be confined, 
while he aſſembled a diet of his confederates, at which 
the pope's legate preſided, and repeated the ſentence 
of excommunication againſt the emperor Henry IV. 
who was inſtantly depoſed, and the parricide Henry V. 
proclaimed 3*, 


Tre archbiſhops of Mentz and Cologne were ſent 
as depunies to the old emperor, to intimate his depo- 
ſition, and demand the crown, and other regalia. 

Vor. I. Q Heary 
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Lax. XIX. Henry received this deputation with equal ſurpriſe and 
c concern; and finding the chief accuſation againſt him 


was, © the ſcandalous manner in which he had fer 
ics to fale,” he thus addreſſed the unfeeling 
prelates : If we have proſtituted the benefices of the 
« church for hire, you yourſelves are the moſt proper 
<< perſons to convict us of that ſimony. Say then, I 
4 conjure you, in the name of the eternal God! what 
ce have we exacted, or what have we received, for 
© having promoted you to the dignities which you 
6e now enjoy? They acknowledged he was innocent, 
as far as regarded their preferment :—** and yet,” 
continued he, the archbiſhoprics of Mentz and Co- 
4 logne being two of the beſt in our gift, we might 
© have filled our coffers by expoſing them to ſale. 
«© We beſtowed them, however, on you, out of free 
6 grace and favour ;—and a worthy return you make 
© to our benevolence ! — Do not, we beſeech you, 
© become abettors of thoſe who have lifted up their 
% hand againſt their lord and maſter, in defiance of 
6 faith, gratitude, and allegiance.” 


Tux twoarchbiſhops, unmoved by this pathetic ad- 


| dreſs, inſiſted on his compliance with the purport of their 


errand ; upon which he retired, and put on his royal or- 
naments ; then returning to the apartment he had left, 
and ſeating himſelf on a chair of ftate, he renewed his 
remonſtrance in theſe words: Here are the marks of 
<< that royalty with which we were inveſted by God 
«© and the princes of the empire; if you diſregard the 
«© wrath of Heaven, and the eternal reproach of man- 
<< kind, ſo much as to lay violent hands on your ſove- 
6 reign, you may firip us of them; we are not in a 
condition to defend ourſelves.” 


Tuis ſpeech had no more effect than the former upon 
the unfceling prelates, who inſtantly ſnatched the crown 
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from his head; and dragging him from his chair, Lær. XIX. 
pulled off his royal robes by force. While they were 
thus employed, Henry exclaimed, © Great God! 

the tears trickling down his venerable checks—** thou 

cc art the God of vengeance, and wilt repay this out- 

«© rage. I have finned, I own, and merited ſuch 

«© ſhame by the follies of my youth; but thou wilt 

< not fail to puniſh theſe traitors, for their perjury, 

< infolence, and ingratitude **,” 


To ſuch a degree of wretchedneſs was this unhappy 
prince reduced by the barbarity of his fon, that, be- 
ing deftitute of the common neceſlaries of life, he en- 
treated Gertrad, biſhop of Spire, whom he had 
created, to grant him a canonicate for his ſubſiſtence, 
repreſenting that he was capable of performing the office 
of © chanter or reader; which being denied, he ſhed a 
flood of tears, and turning to thoſe who were preſent, 
faid with a deep ſigh, My dear friends, at leaft 
«© have pity on my condition; for I am touched by 
cc the hand of the Lord!“ — The hand of man, at 
leaſt, was heavy upon him: for he was not only in 
want, but under confinement. 


In the midſt of theſe diſtreſſes, when every one 
thought his courage was utterly extinguiſhed, anll 
his foul overwhelmed by — Ah Henry found 
means to eſcape from his keepers, and reached Co- 
logne, where he was recognized as lawful emperor. 
He next repaircd to the Low Countries, where he 
found friends, who raiſed a confiderable body of troops 
to facilitate his reſtoration : and he ſeat circular let - 
ters to all the princes in Chriſtendom, in order to in- 
tereſt them in his cauſe. He even wrote to the pope, 
giving him to underſtand, that he was inclined to an 

accommodation, provided it could be ſettled without 
prejudice to his crown. But before any thing material 
Q 2 could 
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Lar. XiX. could be executed in Henry's favour, he died at Liege, 


L_—_ 


A.D. 110 


in the fifty-fixth year of his age, and the forty- ninth 
of his reign. He was a prince of great courage, and 
excellent endowments both of body and mind. There 
was an air of dignity in his appeatance that ſpoke the 
greatneſs of his ſoul. He poſſeſſed a natural fund of 
eloquence and vivacity ; was of a mild and merciful 
temper; extremely charitable; and an admirable pat- 
tern of fortitude and reſignation . 


HzExRVYV. put the finiſhing ftroke to his barba- 
rous, unnatural, and hypocritical conduct, by cau- 
fing his father's body, as the carcaſe of an excommu- 
nicated wretch, to be dug out of the grave where it 
was buried, in the cathedral of Leige, and be car- 
ried to a cave in Spire 35, But his 
obligations, and ſeeming attachment to the church, 
this parricidious zealot no ſooner found himſelf efta- 
bliſhed upon the imperial throne, than he maintained 
that right of inveſtiture, in oppoſition to which he had 
taken arms againſt his father, and the exerciſe of 
which was thought to merit anathemas fo frightful, 
as to diſturb the ſacred manſions of the dead. 


Iv order to terminate this old conteſt, Henry in- 
vited the pope into Germany ; but Paſcal, who was 
well acquainted with the emperor's haughty and im- 
placable diſpoſition, thought proper to take a different 
route, and put hiumſelfunder the protection of Philip I. 
king of France, who undertogk to mediate an ac- 
commodation between the empire and the Holy See. 
A conference was accordingly held at Chalons, in 
Champagne, but without effect. | 


AFTER this unſucceſsful meeting, the pope held a 
A. P. 1:07. council at Troyes, and Henry convoked a diet at 
Meatz :; the firſt ſupported Paſcal's pretenſions, and 

| the 
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the laſt declared for the emperor's right of inveſtiture. Lzr. XIX. 
But more weighty affairs demanding Henry's atten- — 


tion, the diſpute was laid aſide for a time. He was 
for ſeveral years in wars with Hungary and 
Poland, which ended in the wearineſs of all parties, 
and left things nearly as at the beginning. 


Wurx tired of fighting, Henry thought of diſ- 
puting : he was defirous of ſettling his conteft with 


the pope; and, left force ſhould be neceſſary, he en- 


tered Italy with an army of eighty thouſand mea. A.. 2177. 


Paſcal received him with the greateſt appearance cf 
cordiality, but would not renounce the claim of inveſ- 
titures; and Henry finding himſelf deceived in his 
expectations, ordered the pope to be ſeized. The 
conſul put the citizens in arms, and a battle was 
fought within the walls of Rome. The Romans were 
defeated ; and the carnage was ſo great, that the waters 
of the Tiber were ſtained with blood. Paſcal was 
taken priſoner, and became leſs inflexible : he crown- 
ed Henry, and confirmed him in the right of inveſti- 
ture; dividing the hoſt with him, at the ſame time, 
in token of perfe& reconciliation, and pronouncing 
the following anathema: ** As this part of the vivify- 
« ing body,” breaking it, ĩs ſeparated fromthe other, 
C let him of us two, who ſhall infringe the treaty, 
cc be ſeparated from the kingdom of Chriſt 35 !”? 


Bur Henry had no ſooner left Italy than it appear- 
ed, that the court of Rome was by no means fincere in 
the conceſſions it had made; for though Paſcal him- 

ſelf ftill preſerved the exteriors of friendſhip and good 
faith, a council of the Lateran, called by him, ſet a- 
fide the bull touching the inveſtiture of benefices, and 
ordered the emperor to be excommunicated. The 
clergy every where attempted to fill the vacant ſees, 

Q 3 and 
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er. XIX. and the whole empire was again involved in trouble 


and diflention. 


A rebellion broke out in Saxony, which Henry 
was enabled to quell by the valour of his nephew, Fre- 
deric, duke of Suabia and Alface, whom he promo- 


ted to the ſupreme command of lis army. In the 


AD. 2175. 


K. P. 1335» 


A D. 1118. 


mean time the counteſs Matilda dying, the emperor, 
as her neareſt relation, claimed the ſucceſſion, not- 
withſtanding the ſteps ſhe had taken in favour of the 
Foly Sec, alledging that it was not in her power to 
alienate her eſtates, which depended immediately up- 
on the empire He therefore ſet out for Lombardy, 
and ſent ambaſſadors to Rome, beſeeching the pope 
to revoke the ſentence of excommunication which had 
been fulminated againft him, expreſsly contrary to 
their laſt agreement. 


Pasc AL would not ſo much as favour the ambaſ- 
ſadors with an audience; but convoked a council, in 
which his treaty with the emperor was a ſecond time 
-ondemned. Incenfed at ſuch arrogance, Henry ad- 
-1nced towards Rome, determined to make his autho- 
u reſpected; and the pope, well acquainted with 
s diſpoſition, took ſhelter among the Norman 
princes in Apulia, the new vaſſals and protectors of 
the church. 


Tux emperor entered Rome in triumph, and was 
crowned a ſecond time by Bardinus, archbiſhop of 
Prague, who attended him in this expedition. But 
Henry's preſence being neceſſary in Tuſcany, Paſcal 
privately returned to Rome, where he died in a few 
days; and on the third day after his deceaſe, cardinal 
Cajetan was elected his ſucceſſor, without the privity 
of the emperor, under the name of Gelafius Il. 


ENRAGED 
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the election of Gelaſius void, and appointed in his 


place Bardinus, who aſſumed the name of Gregory 
VIII. revoked the ſentence of excommunication a- 


gainft the emperor, and confirmed his right of inveſ- 
titure. Gelaſius, though ſupported by the Norman 
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princes, was obliged to take refuge in France, where 


he died; and the archbiſhop of Vienne was elected 
in his room, by the cardinals then preſent, under the 
name of Calixtus II. 


CarixTus attempted an accommodation with 
Henry; which not ſucceeding, he called a council, 
and again excommunicated the emperor, the anti- 
pope, and their adherents. He next ſet out for Rome, 


prote& him from the fury of his rival. Calixtus, 
aſſiſted by the Norman princes, befieged Sutri; and 
the inhabitants, afraid of the confequences, 3 
ed up Gregory, who was mounted, by his competi- 
tor, upon a camel, with his face towards the tail, and 
conducted through the ftreets of Rome, amid the 
ſcoffs and infults of the as a prelude to his 
confinement for life *. 


Ir the mean time the ſtates of the empire,quite tired 
with this long quarrel between the popes and the em- 
perors, unanimouſly ſupplicated Henry for peace: 
he referred himſclf entirely to their decifion; and a 
diet being aſſembled at Wurtzburg, i it was decreed, 
that an embaſſy ſhould be immediately ſent to the 
pope, defiring that he would convoke a general coun- 
cil at Rome, by which all diſputes might be deter- 
mined. Calixtus accordingly called the famous coun- 
cil, which was opened during Lent, and at which were 
| 24 preſent 
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Lew. XIX. preſent three hundred biſhops, and about feven hun- 
Ke abbots. 


A D. 1125. 


Tun ambaſſadors being heard before this grand 
aſſembly, the affair of inveſtitures was at length re- 
gulated by their conſent, in the following manner, 
viz. That the emperor ſhould leave the chapters and 
communities at hberty to fill up their own vacancies, 
without beſtowing inveſtitures with the croſs and the 
ring; that he ſhould reſtore all that he had unjuſtly 
taken from the church; that all elections ſhould be 
made in a canonical manner, in preſence of the em- 
peror or his commiſſaries; and whatever diſputes 
might happen, ſhould be referred to the deciſion of 
the emperor, aſſiſted by the metropolitan and his ſuf- 
fragans ; that the perſon elected ſhould receive from 
the emperor the inveſtiture of the ficfs and ſecular 
1 not with the croſs, but with the ſceptre, 
and ſhould pay allegiance to him for theſe rights 
only . 


Trvs in ſubſtituting the ſceptre for the croſt and the 
ring, ended one of the moſt unhappy quarrels that 
ever deſolated Chriftendom. But as no mention 
had been made in this accommodation, of the empe- 
ror's right to create popes, or to intermeddle in their 
election, Calixtus was no ſooner dead than the car- 
dinals, clergy, and people of Rome, without the par- 
ticipation of Henry, proceeded to a new election, 
which was carried on with ſo much diforder, that two 
were elected at the ſame time; Theobald, 
called Celeftin, and Lambert, biſhop of Oftia, who 
aſſumed the name of Honorius II. and was confirmed 
in the papacy, on the voluntary reſignation of his 
competitor. 


Hznzy died at Utrecht ſoon after his accommo- 
| dation 
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dation with Rome. He was a wiſe, politic, and re- LY. XXX. 
ſolute prince; and exclufive of his unnatural behavi- vv 
our to his father, was worthy of the imperial throne. 
He married Maud, or Matilda, daughter of Henry I. 
king of England, by whom he had no children; fo 
that the empire was left without a head. —But a varie- 
ty of objects demand your attention, before I carry 
further the affairs of Germany. 
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ExcLawp, from the Battle of HasTINGs, to the 
e Death of Hznzv I. 


OU have already, my dear Boy, ſeen the duke 

of victorious at Haſtings. Nothing 
could exceed the confternation of the Engliſh, when 
informed of that unfortunate battle, the death of 
their king, and the ſlaughter of their principal nobi- 
lity ; and, that they might not have leiſure to recover 
themſelves, William immediately put himſelf in mo- 
tion, firmly refolved to terminate an enterpriſe, which 
celerity and vigour only could render finally ſucceſsful. 
He advanced by quick marches towards London, where 
his approach increaſed the general alarm, and the con- 
fuſions already prevalent in the Engliſh councils. 
The ſuperior clergy, who even then were moſtly 
French or Normans, began to declare in his favour ; 
and the pope's bull, by which his enterpriſe was avow- 
ed and conſecrated, was now openly infiſted on as a 
reaſon for general ſubmiſhon. 


Or nx cauſes rendered it difficult, if not impoſſi- 
ble, for the Engliſh to defend their liberties in this 
critical emergency, The people had, in a great mea- 
ure, loſt all national pride and ſpirit, by their recent 
and long ſubjection to the Danes; and as Canute 
had, in the courſe of his adminiftration, much abated 
the rigours of conqueſt, and had governed them equi- 
tably by their own laws, they regarded with leſs for- 
row the ignominy of a foreign yoke, and deemed the 

| | 3 incon- 
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inconveniencies of ſubjection leſs dreadful than thoſe of Lr. XX. 
bloodſhed, war, and reſiſtance. A repulſe, which a body 188 
of Londoners received from five hundred Norman horſe, 

renewed the terror of the great defeat at Haſtings ; 

the eaſy ſubmiſſion of all the inhabitants of Kent was 
an additional diſcouragement to them ; and the burn- 
ing of Southwark before their eyes made them dread a 
like fate to their capital. No man longer entertained 
any thoughts but of immediate ſafety and ſelf - preſer- 
vation. 


ST1IGAND, archbiſhop of Canterbury, met the con- 
at Barkhamftead, and made fubmiffions to him; 


and before he reached London, all the chief nobility, 
with Edgar Atheling, their lawful prince, came into 
William's camp, and declared their intention of yield- 
ing to his authority, They requeſted him to accept 
of the crown, which they now confidered as vacant, 
and orders were immediately iſſued to prepare every 
thing for the ceremony of his coronation ; which was 
accordingly performed in Weſtminſter-abbey, in pre- 
ſence of the moſt conſiderable of the nobility, both 
Engliſh and Norman, with ſeeming fatisfaQtion 7. 


W1LL1AM, thus poſſeſſed of the throne, by a pre- 
tended will of king Edward, and by an irregular elec- 
tion of the people, but ſtill more by force of arms, re- 
tired to Barking in Eſſex; where he received the ſub- 
miſſions of all the nobility, who had not attended his 
coronation, and whom he generally confirmed in the 
of their lands and dignities, forfeiting only 
the eſtates of Harold, and a few of thoſe who had been 
moſt active in his cauſe. Every thing wore the aſpect 
of peace and tranquility, The king ſeemed folicitous 
to unite in an amicable manner the Normans and Eng- 
liſh, by intermarriages and alliances ; and all his new 
ſubjects, who approached his perſon, were received 

with 
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ler. XX. with affability and regard. No figns of ſuſpicion ap- 


Lo peared even towards his competitor, Edgar Atheling, 


whom he confirmed in the honours of earl of Oxford, 
conferred on him by Harold, and whom he affected to 
treat with the higheſt kindneſs, as nephew to the Con- 
ſeſſor, his great friend and benefaftor. He confirm- 
ed the liberties and immunities of London, and the 
other cities of England ; and ſeemed, in a word, de- 
firous of replacing every thing on ancient eftabliſh- 
ments. In his whole adminiftration he bore the ſem- 
blance of the lawful prince, not of the conqueror ; fo 
that the Engliſh began to flatter themſelves, they had 
only changed the ſucceſſion of their ſovereigns, a mat- 


ter to them of little concern, not the form of their go- 
vernment. 


Bur notwithſtanding this confidence and friend- 
ſhip, which William expreſſed for his new ſubjects, 
he took care to place all real power in the hands of the 
Normans, and ftill to keep poſſeſſion of that fword to 
which he owed his crown. He every where difarmed 
the inhabitants ; he built fortreſſes in all the principal 
cities, where he quartered Norman ſoldiers ; he beſtow- 
ed the forfeited eftates on the moſt powerful of his 
captains, and eftabliſhed funds for the payment of his 
troops. While his civil adminiftration wore the face 
of the legal magiſtrate, his military inftitutions were 
thoſe of a maſter and a tyrant ; he left no power able 
to refaſt or oppoſe him : and by this mixture of rigour 
and lenity, he ſubdued and compoſed the minds of the 
Engliſh to ſuch a degree, that he ventured to viſit his 
native country within fix months after he had left it *. 


V an1ovs reaſons have been affigned by hiſtorians 
for this extraordinary journey ; for extraordinary it 
certainly was in William, as Normandy remained in 
perfect tranquility, to abſent himſelf fo ſoon after the 


conqueſt 
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conqueſt of a great, 


made him impatient to diſplay his pomp and magnifi- 
cence among his ancient courtiers ; while others, ſup- 
poſing him incapable of ſuch a weakneſs, affirm, that 
in this ſtep, apparently ſo extravagant, he was guided 
by a concealed policy ; that finding he could nei- 
ther ſatisfy his rapacious captains, nor ſecure his un- 
ſtable without exerting further the 
rights of conqueſt, and ſeizing the poſſeſſions of the 
Engliſh, he left them to the mercy of an inſolent and 
licentious army, in order to try their ſpirit, to provoke 
them to rebellion, and to give a colour to his intended 
violence. For my own part, I can ſee no reaſon why 
William, ſolid as his genius was, may not have been 
equally influenced by both theſe motives in his journey 
to Normandy. But whatever was the cauſe, the 
effect is certain: the Engliſh revolted in conſequence 
of the Conqueror's abſence ; and he thenceforth either 
embraced, or was more fully confirmed in his refolu- 
tion of ſeizing their poſſeſſions, and of reducing them 
to the moſt abject flavery. 


Bor although the natural violence and ſeverity ot 
William's temper made him incapable of feeling any 
ſcruples in the execution of this tyrannical purpoſe, 
he had art enough to conceal his intention, and to 
preſerve ſtill ſome appearance of juſtice in his opprei- 
fions. He was prevailed on to pardon the rebels, who 
threw themſelves on his mercy ; and he ordered all 
the Engliſh, who had been arbitrarily expelled by the 
Normans during his abſence, to be reftored to their 
eſtates. The public diſcontents, however, daily in- 
creaſed ; and the injuries committed and ſuffered on 
both fides, rendered the quarrel between the con- 
querors and the conquered incurable. The infolence 
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Lex. XX. of victorĩous maſters, diſperſed throughout the king- 

vom, ſeemed intolerable to the natives, who took eve- 
ry opportunity togratify their vengeance by the ſlaugh- 
ter of their enemies. But an inſurrection in the 

A. D. 1068. North drew the general attention, and ſeemed to pro- 
miſe more important conſequences. 


Epwix and Morcar, the potent earls of Mercia 
and Northumberland, were at the head of this rebel- 
| lion; and theſe warlike noblemen, before they took 
| arms, ſtipulated for aid from Blethin prince of North- 
Wales, Malcolm king of Scotland, and Sweyn king 
of Denmark. Senſible of the importance of celerity in 
quelling an inſurreftion ſupported by ſuch powerful 
leaders, and ſo agreeable to the wiſhes of the people, 
William, who had always his troops in readineſs, ad- 
vanced with great ſpeed to the North, and reached 
York before the rebels were in any condition of reſiſt- 
ance, or had received any foreign aid, except a ſmall 
reinforcement from Wales. The two earls, therefore, 
found no other means of ſafety, but in having recourſe 
to the clemency of the victor ; and the people, thus 
deſerted by their leaders, were unable to make any 
farther reſiſtance. But the treatment of the chieftains 
and their followers was very different : William ob- 
ſerved religiouſly the terms granted to the former, 
and allowed them for the preſent to keep poſſeſſion of 
their eſtates; but he extended the rigour of his con- 
fiſcations over the latter, and gave away their lands 
to his foreign adventurers, whom he planted through 
the whole country 


Tux Engliſh were now ſenfible, that their final 
deſtruction was intended; and that inftead of a fove- 
reign, whom they had at firſt hoped to gain by their 
ſubmiſſions, they had tamely ſurrendered themſelves, 
1 without refiſtance, to a tyrant and a conqueror, The 

early 
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early confiſcation of Harold's followers ſeemed i 

— as being extended towards men who had never 
fiorn fealty to the duke of Normandy, and who only 
fought in defence of the government which they 
themſelves had eſtabliſhed in their own country: yet 
theſe rigours, however contrary to the antient Saxon 
laws, were excuſed on account of the urgent neceffitics 
of the prince, and thoſe who were not involved in that 
forfeiture, hoped to enjoy unmoleſted their poſſeſſions 
and their digniries ; but the ſucceſſive deſtruction of 
fo many families convinced them, that the king in- 
tended to rely entirely on the ſupport and affection of 
foreigners, and they foretaw new forfeitures, attain- 
ders, and violences, as the neceffary reſult of this de- 
ſtructive plan of adminiftration. 


IMPRESSED With a ſenſe of their diſmal fituation, 
many fled into forcign countries, with 
an intention of paſſing their lives abroad, free from 
oppreffion, or of returning on a favourable opportu- 
nity, to aſſiſt their friends in recovery of their native 
liberties. Edgar Atheling himſelf, dreading the infi- 
dious carreſſes of William, made his eſcape into Scot- 
land, and carried thither his two fiſters Margaret and 
Chriſtina. They were well received by Malcolm, 
then king of that country, who ſoon after eſpouſed 
Margaret, the elder fiſter ; and partly with a view of 
ſtrengthening his kingdom by the acceſſion of ſo many 
ſtrangers, partly in hopes of employing them againſt 
the growing power of William, he gave great counte- 
nance to all the Engliſh exiles*. Many of them ſettled 
in Scotland, and there laid the foundations of families, 
which afterwards made a figure in that kingdom. 


WurHiLE the Engliſh laboured under thoſe oppreſ- 
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Lr. XX. three ſons of Harold, had ſought a retreat in Ireland, 


wer the defeat at Haſtings; and having met with a 


kind reception from Dermor, and other princes of that 
country, they projected an invaſion of England, and 
hoped that all the exiles from Denmark, Scotland, and 
Wales, affifted by forces from theſe ſeveral countries, 
would at once commence hoſtilities, and rouſe the 
indignation of the Engliſh againſt their haughty con- 
querors. They landed in Devonſhire, but found a 
body of Normans ready to oppoſe them; and being 
defeated in ſeveral rencounters, they were obliged te 
retreat to their ſhips, and return with great loſs into 
Ireland. The firuggle, however, was not over; all 
the North was ſoon in arms. The Northumbrians, 
impatient of ſervitude, had attacked Robert de Comyn, 
governor of Durham, and put him and ſeven hundred 
of his followers to death. This example animated the 
inhabitants of York, who ſlew Robert Fitz-Richard 
their governor, and befieged in the caſtle William 
Mallet, on whom the command devolved About 
the ſame time the Daniſh ſuccours landed from three 
hundred veſſels, under the command of Oſberne, bro- 
ther to king Sweyn, and accompanied by Harold and 
Canute, the two ſons of that monarch. Edward Athe- 
with him a great many Engliſh noblemen, who had 
ſhared his exile, and who eaſily excited the warlike and 
diſcontented Northumbrians to a general inſurrection. 
The better to provide for the defence of the citadel of 
York, Mallet ſet fire to ſome neighbouring houſes. 
But that expedient proved his ruin. The flames 
city to aſhes; and the enraged inhabitants, aided by 
the Danes, took advantage of the confuſion to attack 


the fortreſs, which they carried by aſſault, and put 
the garriſon, amounting to three thouſand men, to 
the fword. This fucceſs proved a fignal to many other 
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parts of the kingdom; and the Engliſh, every where 
repenting of their former eaſy ſubmiſſion, ſeemed de- 
termined to make one great effort for the recovery of 
their liberty and the expulſion of their oppreffors®*. 


UxDISMAYED amid this ſcene of confuſion, Wil- 


liam affembled his forces, and animating them by the 
proſpect of new conſiſcations and forfeitures, march- 
ed againſt the inſurgents in the North, whom he con- 
ſidered as moſt formidable. Not chufing, however, 
to truſt entirely to force, he endeavoured to weaken 
the rebels by detaching the Danes from them; and he 
accordingly prevailed on Oſberne by large preſents, 
and the liberty of plundering the ſea - coaſt, ro deſert 
his engagements, Many Engliſh noblemen in deſpair 
followed the example, made ſubmiſſions to the Con- 
queror, and were taken into favour. Malcolm, the 
Scottiſh king, coming too late to ſupport his confe- 
derates, was obliged to retire; and the Normans 
found themſelves once more undiſputed maſters of the 
kingdom. Edgar Atheling, and his followers, ſought 
again an aſylum in Scotland; but defpairing of ſuc- 
ceſs, and weary of a fugitive life, that prince after- 
wards ſubmitted to his enemy, and was permitted to 
live unmoleſted in England ©, 


WIiLLIAM's ſeeming clemency, however, proceed- 
edonly from artifice, or from his eſteem of individuals: 


his heart was hardened againft all compaſſion towards 
the Engliſh as a people; and he ſcrupled no meaſure, 
how violent or ſevere ſoever, which ſeemed requiſite to 
ſupport his plan of tyrannical adminiſtration. Senſi- 
ble of the reſtleſs diſpoſition of the Northumbrians, 
he determined to incapacitate them for ever from mo- 


lefting him, and iffued orders for laying waſte that 
ferule country, which, to the extent of fixty miles, 
hes between the Humber and the Tees?, The houſes 
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Lzer. XX. were reduced to aſhes by the unfeeling Normans; the 

Wor— cattle were ſeized and driven away; the inſtruments 
of huſbandry were deftroyed ; and the inhabitants 
were compeiled either to ſeek a ſubfiftance in the 
ſouthern parts of Scotland, or to periſh miſerably in 
the woods from cold and hunger, which many of 
them choſe rather to do than abandon their native 
foil, The lives of an hundred thouſand perſons 
are computed to have been ſacrificed to this ſtroke of 
barbarous policy * ; which, by ſeeking a remedy for a 
temporary evil, inflicted a laſting wound on the power 
and populouſneis of the nation, 


Bur William was now determined to proceed to 
extremities againſt all the natives of England; and 
to reduce them to a condition, in which they ſhould 
be no longer formidable to his government. The in- 
ſurrections and conſpiracies in different parts of the 
kingdom, had involved the bulk of the landholders, 
more or leſs, in the guilt of treaſon ; and the king 
took advantage of executing againſt them, with the 

utmoſt rigour, the laws of forfeiture and attainder. 
Their lives were commonly ſpared ; but their eſtates 
were confiſcated, and either annexed to the royal do- 
mains, or conferred with the moſt profuſe bounty on 
the Normans and other foreigners. Any ſuſpicions 
ſerved as the moſt undoubted proofs of guilt, againft 
a people thus devoted to deftruftion. It was crime 
ſufficient in an Engliſhman to be opulent, noble, or 
powerful ; and the policy of the king concurring with 
the rapacity of needy adventurers, produced an almoft 
total revolution in the landed property of the kingdom. 
Ancient and honourable families were reduced to beg- 
gary : the nobles were every where treated with ig- 
nominy and contempt ; they had the mortification to 
ſee their caſtles and manors poſſeſſed by Normans of 
the meancſt condition, and to find themſel ves excluded 


from 
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from every road that led either to riches or preſer- Lew. XX. 


ment ?. 


PowER, naturally follows property: this change 
of landholders alone therefore gave great ſecurity to 
the Normans ; but William took alſo care, by the 
new inftitutions that he eſtabliſhed, to retain for ever 
the military authority in thoſe hands which had ena- 
bled him to ſubdue the kingdom. He introduced into 
England the feudal polity, which he found eſtabliſhed 
in France and Normandy ; and which, during that 
age, was the foundation both of the ftability and of 
the diſorders in moſt of the monarchical governments 
of Europe. He divided all the lands of England, with 
few exceptions, befides the royal domains, into baro- 
nies ; and he conferred theſe, with the reſervation of 
ſtated ſervices and payments, on the moſt conſiderable 
of his followers. The barons, who held immediately 
of the crown, ſhared out part of their lands to other 
foreigners, who were denominated knights or vaſſals, 
and who paid their lord the ſame duty, and ſubmiſſion, 
in peace and war, which he owed tohis ſovereign. None 
of the native Engliſh were admitted into the firſt rank; 
the few who retained any landed property were, there- 
fore, glad to be received into the ſecond, and under 
the protection of ſome powerful Norman, to load 
themſelves and their poſterity with a grievous ſervi- 
tude, for eftates which had been tranſmitted free to 


them from their anceſtors . 


WiIILIAu's next regulations regarded the church. 
He depoſed Stigand, the primate, and ſeveral other 
Englith biſhops, by the aſſiſtance of Ermonfroy, the 
pope's legate ; and as it was a fixed maxim in this 
reign, as well as in ſome of the ſubſequent, that no 
native of the ifland ſhould eyer be advanced to any 
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er. xx. dignity, ecclefiaſtical, civil, or military, the king 
— promoted Lanfranc, a Milaneſe monk, to the ſee of 


Canterbury. This prelate profeſſed the moſt de- 
voted attachment to Rome, which henceforth daily 
increaſed in England, and became very dangerous 
to ſome of William's ſucceſſors ; but the arbitrary 
power of the Conqueror over the Engliſh, and his 
extenſive authority over the Normans, kept him from 
feeling any inconveniencies from it. He retained the 
clergy in great ſubjection, as well as his lay- ſubjects; 
and would allow noone of whatever character to diſpute 
his ſovereign will and pleafure. None of his miniſters 
or barons, whatever offences they were guilty of, 
muſt be ſubjected to ſpiritual cenſures, till his con- 
ſent was obtained. He prohibited his ſubjects to ac- 
knowledge any one for pope, which he himſelf had 
not received; he required, that all ecclefiaftical ca- 
nons voted in any ſynod, ſhould firſt be laid before 
him, and be ratified by his authority; even bulls or 
letters from Rome, before they were produced, muſt 
receive the ſame ſanction: and when the imperious 
Gregory VII. whom you have ſeen tyrannizing over 
kings and emperors, wrote to this monarch, requiring 
him to fulfil his promiſe of doing homage for the 
kingdom of England to the ſee of Rome, and to fend 
him over that tribute (meaning Peter's pence, a cha- 
ritable donation of the Saxon princes, which the 
court of Rome, as uſual, was inclined to confirue 
into a badge of ſubjection acknowledged by the king- 
dom) that his predeceſſors had been accuſtomed to 
pay to the vicar of Chriſt, William coolly replied, 
that the money ſhould be remitted as formerly, but 
that he neither had promiſed ro do homage to Rome, 
nor entertained any thoughts of impoſing that ſerv 
tude on his ſtate. Nay he went fo far as to refuſe the 
Englith biſhops liberty to atrend a general council, 
which Gregory had ſummoned againſt his enemies **, 
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Tux following ancedote ſhews, in a ftill ſtronger Ler xx. 


light, the contempt of this prince for ecclefiaftical 
dominion. Odo, biſhop of Baieux, the king's ma- 
ternal brother, whom he had created earl of Kent, 
and entruſted with a great ſhare of power, had amaſſed 


quifitions only as a ſtep to future grandeur. He aſ- 
pired at nothing leſs than the papacy; and had refolved 
to tranſmit all his wealth to Italy, and to go thither 
himſelf, accompanied by ſeveral noblemen, whom he 


to follow his example, in hopes of eſta- 


ſon, and ordered him to be arreſted; but nobody 
would lay hands on the biſhop. The king himſelf 
was therefore obliged in perſon to ſeize him; and 
Odo infifted, that, as a prelate, he was ex 
from all temporal juriſdiction, William bold- 
by replied, © I arreſt not the biſhop : I arreſt the earl! 


Bor the Engliſh had the cruel mortification to find, 
that their king's authority, however worthy of a ſo- 
vereign, all tended to their oppreffion, or to perpetu- 


ate their ſubjection. William had even entertained 
the difficult project of totally aboliſhing their lan- 
guage. He ordered the youth to be inſtructed in the 
French tongue, in all the ſchools throughout the king- 
dom: the pleadings in the ſupreme courts of judica- 
ture were in French; the deeds were often drawn in 


the ſame language; the laws were compoſed in that 
idiom : no other tongue was uſed at court : it became 
R 3 the 
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the language of all faſhionable ſocicties; and the Eng- 
liſh themſelves affected to excel in it **. To this at- 
tempt of the Conqueror, and to the foreign domi- 
nions ſo long annexed to the crown of England, we 
owe that predominating mixture of French at preſent 
to be found in our language. 


WeatLe William was thus wantonly exercifing his 
tyranny over England, his foreign affairs fell into diſ- 
order; and the Engliſh had an opportunity of at 
once recovering their military character, and of taking 
vengeance on part of their foreign oppreſſors. Fulk, 
count of Anjou, had ſeized on the province of Maine, 
which had fallen under the dominion of the duke of Nor- 
mandy, by the will of Herbert, the laſt count; but 
William, by the aſſiſtance of his new ſubjefs, ſoon 
obliged the inhabitants, who had revolted, to return 
to their duty, and the count of Anjou to renounce his 
pretenſions “. 


Tux king now paſſed ſome years in Normandy, 
where his preſence was become neceſſary on account 
of the turbulent diſpoſition of his fon Robert, who 
openly aſpired at independency, and claimed the 
duchies of Normandy and Maine, during his father's 
life-time, William gave him a poſitive refuſal, re- 
pcating that homely ſay ing, that he never intended 
to throw off his cloaths till he weat to bed ; and he 
accordingly called over an army of Engliſh, under 


A. P. 1579. his ancient captains, who ſoon expelled Robert and 


his adherents. The prince took ſhelter in the caſtle 
of Gerberoy in the Beauvoifis, which the king of 
France, who ſecretly favoured his pretenſions, had 
provided for him. In this fortreſs he was cloſely be- 
ſieged by his father, againſt whom he made a gallant 
defence; and under the walls of that place many ren- 
counters paſſed, which reſembled more the fingle 

combats 
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combats of chivalry, than the military operations of LzT. XX. 


armies. One of them was too remarkable, by its cir- 
cumſtances and its event, to be omitted. Robert hap- 
pened to encounter the king; who being concealed 
by his helmet, a fierce combat enfued. But at laſt 
the prince wound ed his father in the arm, and threw 
him from his horſe ; when calling for affiftance, his 


— — 


voice diſcovered him to his fon ; who, ſtruck with a 


ſenſe of remorſe, duty, and the dread of greater guilt, 
inſtantly flung himſelf at the feet of his king and fa- 
ther, craved pardon for his offences, and offered to 
purchaſe forgiveneſs by any atonement. A return ot 
kindneſs, however, did not immediately enſue : Wil- 
liam's reſentment was too obſtinate at once to yield; 
but a reconciliation was ſoon brought about by the in- 
terpoſition of the queen, and other common friends“. 


Tus peaceable ſtate of William's affairs now gave 
him leiſure to finiſh an undertaking which proves his 
great and extenſive genius, and does honour to his 
memory: it was a general ſurvey of all the lands of 
England; their extent in each diſtrict; their proprietors, 
tenures, value; the quantity of meadow, paſture, wood, 
and arable land, which they contained ; and in fome 
counties, the number of tenants, cottagers, and flaves 
of all denominations, who lived upon them. This 
valuable piece of antiquity, called the Domeſday - 
book, is ſtill preſerved in the Exchequer, and helps 
to illuſtrate to us the ancient ſtate of England. 


WILLIAM, likeallthe Normans, was much addicted 
to hunting ; and this pleaſure he cruelly indulged ar 
the expence of his unhappy ſubjects. Not contented 
with thoſe large foreſts, which the Saxon kings poſſeſ- 
ſed ia all parts of England, he reſolved to make a new 
foreſt near Wincheſter, the uſual place of his refi- 
dence ; and for that purpoſe, he laid waſte the coun- 
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try in Hampſhire for an extent of thirty miles, ex- 
pelling the inhabitants from their houſes, — thein 
property, and demoliſhing churches and convents, 
without making the ſufferers any compenſation for the 
injury **. He alſo increaſed the ſeverity of the game- 


laws, now become fo 2 


Tuis monarch's death was occaſioned by a quarrel 
not altogether worthy of his life. A witticiſm gave 


riſe to a war. William, who was become .corpulent, 
had been detained in bed fome time by ſickneſs, while 
in Normandy ; which gave Philip I. of France occa- 
fion to ſay, with that vivacity natural to his 
that he was ſurpriſed his brother of England ſhould be 
ſo long in being delivered of his big belly. William 
ſent him word, that, as ſoon as he was up, he would 
preſent ſo many lights at Notre-dame, as would give 
little pleaſure to the king of France; alluding to the 
uſual practice, at that time, of women carrying a 
torch to church, after child-birth. Accordingly on 
his recovery, he led an army into the Iſle of France, 
and laid every thing waſte with fire and ſword : but 
the progreſs of theſe hoſtilities was ſtopt, by an ac- 
cident which put an end to the Conqueror's life. 
His horſe ſuddenly ſtarting afide, he bruiſed his 
belly on the pummel of his ſaddle; and this bruiſe, 
to his former bad habit of body, brought on 
2 mortification, of which he died, in 2 fixty-third 
year of his age. He left Normandy and Maine to 
his eldeſt fon, Robert; he wrote to Lanfranc, de- 
firing him to crown William king of England; and he 
bequeathed to Henry, the youngeſt of the three, the 
poſſeſſions of his mother Matilda. 2 


Tux characters of princes are beſt ſeen in their ac- 
tjons : Y all, however, give you a conciſe charac- 
ter 
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ter of the Conqueror, as drawn by Mr. Hume, whoſe Lzz. xx. 


excellent hiftory you muſt peruſe attentively, when 
you come to ſtudy more particularly the progreſs 
of the Britiſh conſtitution. The ſpirit of William, 
ſays the philoſophic hiſtorian, was bold and 
yet guided by prudence; and his exorbitant ambition, 
which lay little under the reſtraints of juſtice, and ftill 
leſs under thoſe of humanity, ever ſubmitted to the 
dictates of reaſon and found policy. Though not in- 
tenfible to generofity, he was hardened againſt com- 
paſſion ; and he ſeemed equally oftentatious, and am- 
bitious of eclat, in his clemency and in his ſeverity. 


WILLIAM II. ſurnamed Rufus, or the Red, from 
the colour of his hair, was inftantly crowned king of 
England, in conſequence of his father's recommenda- 
tory letters to Lanfranc, the primate; and Robert, 
at the ſame time, took peaceable poſſeſſion of Nor- 
mandy. 


Bur this partition of the Conqueror's dominions, 
though apparently made without any violence or op- 
poſition, occafioned in England many diſcontents, which 
ſeemed to promiſe a ſudden revolution. The N Norman 
barons, who generally poſſeſſed large eſtates both in 
and their own country, were uneaſy at the 
ſeparation of thoſe territories, and foreſaw that as 


it would be impoſſible for them to preſerve long their 
allegiance to two maſters, they muſt neceſſarily refign 


either their ancient property or their new acquiſitions, 


Robert's title to Normandy they eſteemed inconteſtable; 
his claim to England they thought plauſible ; and they 
all defired that this prince, who alone had any preten- 
fions to unite the duchy and kingdom, might be 
put in poſſeſſion of both 
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A comPaARrIsoN between the perſonal qualitities 
of the two princes, alſo led the malcontents to prefer 
the elder. Robert was brave, open, fincere, gene- 
rous ; whereas William, though not leſs brave than 
his brother, was violent, haughty, tyrannical, and 
ſeemed diſpoſed to govern more by fear than the 
love of his people. Odo, biſhop of Baieux, who had 
been relcaſed from priſon on the death of the Con- 
queror, enforced all theſe motives with the diffatisfied 
barons, and engaged many of them in a formal con- 


ExeEcTiNG immediate ſupport from Normandy, 
the conſpirators haſtened to put themſelves in a mili- 
tary poſture z and William, ſenſible of his perilous fi- 
tuation, endeavoured to engage the affections of the 
native Engliſh ; who zealouſly embraced his cauſe, 
upon receiving ſome general promiſes of good treat- 
ment, and leave to hunt in the royal foreſts, having 
now loſt all hopes of recovering their ancient liber- 
ties. By their means the king was enabled to ſubdue 
the rebels; but the Norman barons, who had re- 
mained faithful to him, only were the gainers : he 
paid no regard to the promiſes made tohis Engliſh fub- 
jects, who ftill found themſelves expoſed to the fame 
oppreſſions, which they had undergone during the 
reign of the Conqueror, and which were augmented by 


the tyrannical temper of the preſent monarch. Even 


the privileges of the church, which were held fo ſacred 
in thoſe days, were but a feeble rampart againft Wil- 
ham's uſurpations; yet the terror of his authority, 
confirmed by the ſuppreſſion of the late inſurrections, 
kept every one in ſubjection, notwithſtanding the 
murmurs of the eceleſiaſtics, and preſerved a general 
tranquility in England. 


WILLIAM 
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W1LL1iam even thought himſelf enabled to diſturb Lr. XX. 


his brother in the poſſeſſion of Normandy, and bribed 
ſeveral Norman barons to favour his unjuſt claim. 
The duke had alſo reaſon to apprehend danger from 
the intrigues of his brother Henry, who inherited 
more of his father's money than his poſſe ſſions, and 
had furniſhed Robert, during his preparations againſt 
England, with the ſum of three thouſand marks; in 
return for which flender ſupply, he had been put in 
poſſeſſion of the Cotentin, almoſt one-third of the 
duke's dominions. But theſe two brothers, notwith- 
ing their mutual jealouſies, now united, in order to 
defend their territories againſt the ambition of the 
king of England, who appeared in Normandy at the 
head of a numerous army ; and affairs ſeemed to be 
come to extremity, when an accommodation was 
brought about by the interpoſition of the nobility, 


Patek Henry, however, diſguſted at the terms 
of that agreement, in which he thought himſelf treated 
with neglect, retired to St. Michael's Mount, a ſtrong for- 
treſs on the coaſt of Normandy, and infeſted the neigh- 
bourhood with his incurſions. Robert and William, his 
two brothers, befieged him in this place, and had nearly 
reduced him by the ſcarcity of water ; when the elder, 
hearing of his brother's diftreſs, granted him permiffion 
to ſupply himſelf, and alſo fent him ſome pipes of 
wine for his own table; a conduct which could only 
have been dictated by the generous but romantic ſpirit 
of chivalry, with which the duke was highly infected. 
Being reproved by William for this ill-timed genero- 
fity, Robert replied, << What! ſhall I ſuffer my bro- 
«* ther to die of thirſt ?—Where ſhall we find another 
« brother, when he is gone? 


W1LLIAM alſo during this ſiege, performed an act 
of 
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of generoſity leſs ſuited to his character. Riding out 
alone to ſurvey the fortreſs, he was attacked by two 
ſoldiers, and diſmounted. One of the foldiers drew his 
ſword, in order to diſpatch the king; when William 
exclaimed, <** Hold knave! I am the king of Eng- 
land.“ The ſoldier ſuſpended his blow, and raifed 
the king from the ground ; who charmed with the fel- 
low's behaviour, rewarded him handſomely, and took 
him into his ſervice *?. 


Pxrixnce Henry was at laft obliged to capitulate ; 
and being deſpoiled of all his dominions, wandered a- 
bout for ſome time with very few attendants, and often 
in great poverty. 


Ix the mean time William was engaged in humbling 
the Scots and Welſh, who had infeſted England with 
their incurfions during his Norman expedition. He 
had alſo occaſion to quell a conſpiracy of his own ba- 
rons, who meant to exalt to the throne Stephen, count 
of Aumale, nephew to the Conqueror. But the noiſe 
of theſe petty wars and commotions was quite ſunk in 
the tumult of the Cruſades, which then engroſſed the 
attention of all Europe, and have fince employed the 
curioſity of mankind, as the moſt ſingular monument 


of human folly that ever appeared on the face of our 


globe. The cauſe and conſequences of theſe pious en- 
terpriſes, I ſhall afterwards have occaſion to confider : 
at preſent I ſhall only ſpeak of them as they affe& 
the hiſtory of Eugland. 


RoBErT, duke of Normandy, impelled by the 
bravery and miſtaken generoſity of his ſpirit, had early 
inliſted himſelf in the firſt cruſade ; but being always 
unprovided with money, he found it would be impoffi- 
ble for him, without ſome ſupply, to appear, in a 
manner ſuitable to his rank, at the head of his nume- 
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rous vaſſals, who, tranſported with the general fury, Les. XX. 


were defirous of following him into Afia. He there- 
fore reſolved to mortgage, or to fell his dominions, 
which he had not prudence to govern ; and he offered 
them to his brother William (who kept aloof 
from all thoſe fanatical and romantic warriors) for fo 
ſmall a ſum as ten thouſand marks. The bargain was 
concluded, and William was put in poſſeſſion of Nor- 
mandy and Maine; while Robert, providing himſelf 
with a magnificent train, ſet out for the Holy-land 
in purſuit of glory, and in full hopes of ſecuring his 
eternal ſalvation. 


In the mean time William, who regarded only the 
things of this world, was engaged in a quarrel with 
Anſelm, commonly called St. Anſelm, archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, a Piedmonteſe monk, whom he had called 
over in a fit of remorſe, and whom he wanted to de- 
prive of his ſee for refractory behaviour. Anſelm ap- 
pealed to Rome againſt the king's injuſtice, and affairs 
came to ſuch extremities, that the primate, finding it 
dangerous to remain in the kingdom, defired permiſſion 
to retire beyond fea. All his temporalities were 
confiſcated ; but he was received with great reſpect by 
Urban II. who conſide red him alſo as a martyr in the 
cauſe of religion, and even threatened the king with the 
ſentence of excommunication, on account of his pro- 
ceedings againſt the primate 22, 


ANSELM afterwards diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the 


council of Bari, where the famous diſpute between the 


Greek and Latin churches, relative to the preceſſtmof the 
third perſon of the Trinity, was agitated, viz. Whe- 
ther the Holy Ghoft proceeds from the Father and the 
Son, or from the Father only. He alſo affiſted at a 
council at Rome, held in 1099, where ſpiritual cen- 
ſares were denounced agaĩnſt all ecclefiaſtics who did 

homage 
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Lr. XX. to laymen for their beneficcs, and on all laymen who 

— exatted fuch homage. The arguments made uſe of on 
that occaſion, in favour of the clergy, are worthy of 
the ignorance of the age, and ſtrongly mark that groſs 
ſuperſtition into which the human mind was funk. 


Tux ceremony of homage, by the feudal cuſtoms, 
you know was, that the vaſlal thould throw himſelf 
on his knees, put his hands between thoſe of his ſupe- 
rior, and in that poſture ſwear fealty to him. Church- 
men had been accuſtomed thus to do homage for their 
benefices. But this council declared tuch homage in- 
conſiſtent with the dignity of the ſacerdotal character, 

as well as with the independency of the church : 

« For,” ſaid Urban, © it is execrable, that holy 
<« hands, appointed to perform what was never grant- 
tc ed to any angel, to create God the Creator, and offer 
cc him to God, the Father, for the ſalvation of man- 
« kind, ſhould be reduced to the humiliating baſeneſs 
« of flaviſhly mingling with profane hands; which, 
cc befides being foiled with rapine and blood-tihed, are 
&« day and night employed in impure offices, and ob- 
6& ſcene contacts *! 


Tux fanaticiſm of the times afforded the king of 
England a ſecond opportunity of increafing his domi- 
nions. Poitiers and Guienne were offered to be mort - 
gaged to him, for the ſame pious purpoſe that had in- 
duced his brother Robert to part with Normandy and 
Maine. The bargain was concluded, and William 
had prepared a fleet and army to eſcort the money, 
and take poſſeſſion of his new territory, when an ac- 
A. D. z10c; cident put an end to his life, and to all his ambitious 

projects. He was engaged in hunting, the ſole amuſe- 
ment, and except war, the chief occupation of princes 
in thoſe rude times. Walter Tyrrel, a French gen- 


4 tleman, 
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tleman, remarkable for his addreſs in archery, attend- Lev. XX. 
ed him in this recreation, of which the New Foreft — 


was the ſcene; and as William had diſmounted after 
a chace, Tyrrel, impatient to ſhew his dexterity, let 
fly an arrow at a ſtag, which ſuddenly ftarted before 
him. The arrow glancing againſt a tree, ſtruck the 
king in the heart, and inſtantly flew him; while Tyr- 
rel, without informing any one of the accident, put 
ſpurs to his horſe, haſtened to the ſea- ſhore, embarked 
for France, and joined the cruſade in an expedition to 
the Holy-land ** ; a penance which he impoſed on him- 
ſelf for this involuntary crime, and which was deem- 
ed ſufficient to expiate crumes of the blackeſt die. 


WiLLIiAaM appears to have been a violent and ty- 
rannical prince ; a perfidious, encroaching, and danger- 
ous neighbour ; and an unkind and ungenerous rela- 
tion. He built the Tower, Weſtminſter-hall, and 
London-bridge, monuments of his greatneſs, which 
ſtill remain. The moſt laudable foreign enterpriſe 
which he undertook, was the ſending of Edgar Athe- 
ling into Scotland with a ſmall army, to reftore prince 
Edgar, the true heir of that crown, and fon of Mal- 
colm, and of Margaret, fiſter of Edgar Atheling. 
The enterpriſe ſucceeded. 


TowarDs the latter part of this reign, Magnus 
king of Norway made a deſcent on the Iſle of An- 
gleſea, but was repulſed by the earl of Shrewſbury ; 
fince which the northern nations have made no — 


againſt England. 


As William Rufus was never married, and conſe- 
quently could leave no lawful iſſue, the kingdom of 
England now belonged to his brother Robert, both by 
the right of birth and of treaty ; but as prince Henry 
was hunting in the New Foreſt when the king was 


flain, 
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Laer. XX. ſlain, he immediately galloped to Wincheſter, ſecured 


the royal treaſure, was faluted king, and proceeded 
to the exerciſe of the ſovercign dignity. Senſible how- 
ever, that a crown uſurped againft all the rules of juſ- 
tice would fit very unſteady on his head, Henry re- 
ſolved by fair profeſſions at leaſt to gain the affections 
of all his ſubjects. Beſides taking the uſual coronation 
oath, to maintain the laws, and to execute juſtice, 
he paſſed a charter, which was calculated to remedy 
many of the grievous oppreſſions complained of during 
the reign of his father and his brother ; and he pro- 
miſed a general confirmation and obſervance of the 
laws of king Edward . 


In order further to eſtabliſh himſelf on the throne, 
Henry recalled archbiſhop Anſelm, and reinſtated him 
in the ſee of Canterbury. He alſo married Matilda, 
daughter of Malcolm III. king of Scotland, and niece 
to Edgar Atheling ; which marriage, more than any 
other action of his reign, tended to endear Henry to 
his Engliſh ſubjects, who had felt fo ſeverely the ty- 
ranny of the Normans, that they reflected with inti- 
nite regret on their former liberty, and hoped for a 
more equal and mild adminiftration, when the blood 
of their native princes ſhould be united with that of 
their new ſovereigns 25. But the policy and prudence 
of Henry ran great hazard of being fruſtrated by the 
ſudden appearance of his brother Robert, who return- 
ed from the Holy-land about a month after the death 
of William ; took poſſeffion of Normandy without re- 
ſiſtance, ond made preparations for aſſerting his title 
to England. 


Tux great which Robert had a 
in the Eaft forwarded his pretenfions ; and the Nor- 
man barons, ſtill impreſſed with the conf of 


the ſeparation of the duchy and the kingdom, diſco- 
vered 
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covered the ſame diſcontent which had appeared on the 
acceſſion of Rufus. Henry was therefore in danger 
of being deſerted by all his ſubjects; and it was only 
by the exhortations of archbiſhop Anſelm, that they 
were engaged to oppoſe Robert, who had landed at 
Portſmouth. The two armies continued ſome days in 
| fight of each other without coming to action; and by 


the interpoſition of the ſame prelate, an ccrommedation | 


was happily brought about between the brothers. 


In this treaty, it was agreed, that Robert ſhould rex 
fign his pretenfions to England, and receive an annual 
penſion of three thouſand marks ; that if cither of the 
princes died without iffuc, the other ſhould ſucceed to 
his dominions ; that the adherents of each ſhould be 
pardoned, and reftored to all their poiſe fioas ; and 
that neither the king, nor the duke, ſhould thence- 
forth countenance the enemies of each other 26. But 
theſe conditions, though ſo favourable to Henry, were 
ſoon violated by his rapacity and ambition. He re- 
ſtored indeed the eftates of Robert's adherents, but 
took care they ſhould not remain long in the undit- 
turbed poſſeſſion of them. Various pretences were 
formed for deſpoiling and humbling all whom he 
thought had either inclination or abilities to diſturb 
his government. 


ENRAGED at the fate of his friends, Robert impru- 


dently ventured into England, but met with fuch a bad 
reception, that he became alarmed for his own ſafety, 
and was glad to purchaſe his eſcape with the lofs of his 


affairs of Normandy fell into confuſion : Henry went 
over, by invitation, to regulate them; but, inſtead of 
ſupporting his brother's authority, he increaſed the 
diſcontent 4 every art of bribery, intrigue, and in- 
ſinuation; and, at length, made himſelf maſter of the 
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duchy. The unfortunate Robert, who ſeemed only 
to be the ſport of fortune, was carried priſoner into 
England, where he remained in cuſtody during the re - 
mainder of his life, which was no le!s than twenty- 
eight years, and died a captive in the caftle of Cardiff, 
in Glamorganſhire 7, 


Tux acquifition of Normandy was a great point of 
Henry's ambition; being the antient patrimonial in- 
heritance of his ſamily, and the only territory which 
gave him any weight or confideration on the continent. 
Bur the injuſtice of the uſurpation was the ſource of 
much inquictude, and the jcalouſy of the French mo- 
narch gave rite to thoſe wars, which were to prove fo 
fatal to poſterity. Lewis Vl. in concert with the counts 
of Anjou and Flanders, ſupported the claim of Wil- 
liam, ſon of Robert, to the duchy of Normandy : he 
even craved the aſſiſtance of the church for reinſtating 
the true heir in his dominions, and repreſented the 
enormity of detaining in prifon ſo brave a prince as 
Robert, one of the moſt eminent champions of the 
Croſs. But Henry knew how to defend the rights of 
his crown with vigour, and yet with dexterity. He 
gained the pope and his favourites by liberal preſents 
and promiſes; and Calixtus II. whowas then in France, 
after a conference with Henry, declared, that of all 
men whom he had ever ſcen, the king of England was 
beyond compariſon the moft eloquent and perſuaſive ** / 
The complaints of the Norman prince were, thence- 
forth, difregarded. 


THe military operations of Lewis proved as unſue- 
celsful as his intrigues. The French and Engliſh ar- 
mies engaged near Andeley, in Normandy; where a 
ſharp action enſued, in which William, the fon of 
Robert, behaved with great bravery, Henry himſelf 
was in imminent danger. He was wounded in the 

head 
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head by a gallant Norman, named Criſpin, who had EL» 7. * X- 
followed the fortunes of William; but, rather routes EV 


than intimidated by the blow, the king collected all 
his might, and beat his antagoniſt to the ground . 
The Engliſh, animated by the example of their ſove- 
reign, put the French to total rout ; and an accom - 
modation ſoon after took place between the two mo- 
narchs, in which the intereſts of young William were 
entirely neglected. 


Bur Henry's public proſperity was much overba- 
lanced by a domeſtic misfortune, His foa William, 
who ha! attained his eighre-ath year, hac accompauicd 
him into Normandy, but periſhed in his return, with 
all his retinue The prince was anxio4s to get firft to 
land; and the captain of his veilel, being intouicated 
with liquor, hecdleſsly ran her on a rock, wh.re the 
was immediately dathed to pieces. Above one hundred 
and forty young noblemen, of the priacipal families 
of England and Normandy, were loft on this occation ; 
and the king was ſo much affected by the news, that 
he is faid never to have ſmiled more 


As prince William left no children, Henry had not 
any legitimate iſſue, except his daughter Matilda, 
whom he had betrothed when a child, to the emperor 
Henry V. who alſo dying without children, the king 
beſtowed his daughter on Geoffery Plantagenct, the 
eldeſt fon of the count of Anjou, and endeavoured to 
ſecure her ſucceſſion, by having her recognized heirets 
of all his dominions, and obliging the barons both of 
Normandy and England to ſwear fealty to her. She 
was ſoon after delivered of a fon, who received the 
name of Henry; and the king, further to in ure her 
ſucceſſion, made all the nobility renew the oath of 
fealty which they had already ſworn to her. 
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The joy of this event, and the pleaſure of his daugh- 


—— ter's company, made Henry take up his refidence in 


A. D. 1135. 


Normandy ; where he died in the fixty-ſeventh year 
of his age, and the thirty-fifth of his reign, leaving 
his daughter Matilda heirefs of all his dominions. He 
was one of the moſt able and accompliſhed princes 
that ever filled the Engliſh throne, poſſeffing all the 
qualitics, both mental and perſonal, that could adorn 
the high ſtation to which he attained, or fit him for 
the government of an extenſive territory, His learn- 
ing, which procured him the name of Beau-clerc, 
would have diſtinguiſhed him in private life, and his 
talents would have given him an aſcendant in any con- 
dition. 


Tux affairs of France, my dear Boy, and the Cru- 
ſades, which took their riſe in that kingdom, claim 
your attention, before I ſpeak of the diſputed ſucceſ- 
fioa of Matilda, and of her ſon Henry II. commouly 
known by the name of Plantagenet, whoſe reign af- 


fords one of the moſt intereſting ſpectacles in the Hiſ- 
tory of England, 
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FRAxcz, wider PHiLte I. and Lewis VI. with fome 
Account of the firſt Crus aDe. 


HILIP I. as I have already obſerved i, had been 
perfectly well educated, nor was he by any means 
deficient in point of capacity; but his mind had ac- 
quired a wrong bias, which diſcovered itſelf in all his 
actions, and ſwayed him upon all occaſions, to pre- 
fer his intereſt, or his inclinations, to his honour. 
His reign is not fo remarkable for any thing, as his 
marrying Bertrand de Montfort, ducheſs of Anjou, 
while her kutband and his queen were both alive, for 
which he was excommunicated by Urban II. in the 
famous council of Clermont, where the firt Cruſade 
was preached for the recovery of the Holy Land z; a 
circumſtance which naturally leads me to ſpeak of that 
extravagant expedition, its cauſes, and its conſe- 
quences. 


GREGORY VII. as has been already obſerved, among 
his other vaſt ideas, had formed the project of uniting 
the weſtern Chriſtians againſt the Mahometans, and 
of recovering Paleſtine from the hands of thoſe Infi- 
dels; and his quarrels with the emperor Henry IV. 
by which he declared himfelf an enemy to the civil 
power of princes, only could have obſtructed the pro- 
greſs of this undertaking, conducted by ſo able a po- 
litician, at a time when the minds of men were fo fully 
preparcd for ſuch an enterpriſe. The work, however, 
was reſerved for a meaner inſtrument ; for a man whoſe 
condition could excite no jealouſy, and whoſe head 
was as weak as his imagination was warm. But be- 
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Le», XxXI. fore I mention this man, I muſt ſay a few words of 
>= the ſtate of the Eaſt at that time, and of the paſſion 


for pilgrimages, which then prevailed in Europe. 


Wr naturally view with veneration and delight 
thoſe places which have been the reſidence of any illu- 


ſtrious perſonage, or the ſcene of any great tranſaction: 


hence the enthuſiaſm with which the literati ftill viſit 
the ruins of Athens and Rome ; and hence flowed the 
ſuperſtitious devotion with which Chriſtians, from the 
earlicſt ages of the church, were accuſtomed to viſit 
that country, where their religion had taken its riſe, 
and that city in which the Meſſiah had died for the 
redemption of thoſe who believe in his name. Pil- 
grimages to the ſhrines of ſaints and martyrs were alſo 
common; but as this diſtant pilgrimage could not be 
performed without conftderable expence, fatigue, and 
danger, it appeared (for theſe reaſons, as well as its 
ſuperior ſanctity) more meritorious than all others, 
and came to be conſidertd as an expiation for almoſt 
every crime: and an opinion which prevailed over 
Europe towards the cloſe of the tenth, and the begin- 
ning of the eleventh century, increaſed the number 
and the ardvur of the credulous devotees, that under- 
took this tedious journey. The thouſand years men- 
tioned by St. Join, in his book of Revelations, were 
fſuppo'ed to be accomputhed, and the end of the world 
at hand. ren. r.' confternation ſeized the minds of 
Chriſttans; many relaquviſhed their poſſeſſions, aban- 
dan inerr friends and ſmilies, and hurried with pre- 
cipftatian to the Holy Land, where they imagined 
could ſuddenly appear to judge the quick and 


= ? 34 * 
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Pur the * }:if9ans, in theſe pious journies, had 
the moratuntiign to fee the holy ſepulchre, and the 
other places mace iacred by the preſence of the Savi- 

our, 
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and the countrymen of Mahomet, had early made 
themſelves maſters of Paleſtine, which the Greek cm- 
pire, far in its decline, was unable to protec agaiuſt 
ſo warlike an enemy. They gave little diſturhance, 
however, to thoſe zcalous pilgrims, who daily flocked 
to Jeruſalem; and they allowed every per.on, after 
paying a moderate tribute, to viſit the holy ſepulchre, 
to perform his religious duties, and to return in peacc. 
But the Turks, a Tartar tribe, who had alſo em- 
braced Mahometiſm, having wreſted Syria from the 
Saracens, as you have ſeen, about the middle of the 
eleventh century, and made themſelves maſters of Jc- 
ruſalem, pilgrims were expoſed to outrages of every 
kind from theſe fierce barbarians; and this change 
coinciding with the panic of the conſummation of all 
things, and the ſuppoſed appearance of Chriſt on 
Mount Sion, filled Europe with alarm and indignation. 
Every perſon, who returned from Paleſtine, related 
the dangers which he had encountered in viſiting the 
holy city, and deſcribed, with exaggeration, the 
cruelty and vexations of the Turks; who, to utc the 
language of thoſe zealots, not only profaned the fe- 
pulchre of the Lord by their preſence, but derided the 
ſacred myſteries in the very place of their completion, 
and where the ſon of God was ſpecdily expected to 
judge the world 5, 


WHILE the minds of men were thus rouſed, a fana- 
tical monk, commonly known by the name of Petcr 
the Hermit, a native of Amiens in Picardy, revived 
the project of Gregory VII. of leading all the forces 
of Chriſtendomagainf the Infidels, and of driving them 
out of the Holy Land. He had made the pilgrimage 
to Jeruſalem, and was ſo deeply affected with the 
danger to which that act of piety now expoſed Chriſ- 
tians, that he ran from province to province on lis re- 

84 turn, 
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Let. XXI turn, with a crucifix in his hand, exciting princes and 
people to this holy war; and wherever he came, he 
kindled the fame enthuſiaſtie ardour for it with which 


he himſelf was animated. 


UzBan Il. who had at firſt been doubtful of the 
ſucceſs of fuch a project, at length entered into 
Peter's views, and ſummoned a council at Placentia, 
which was obliged to be held in the open fields, no 
hall being ſufficient to contain the multitude : it con- 
ſiſted of four thouſand eceleſiaſties, and thirty thouſand 
ſeculars, who all declared for the war againft the Infi- 
dels, but none of them heartily engaged in the enter- 
prize, Urban therefore found it neceſſary to call an- 
other council the fame year at Clermoat in Auvergne, 
where the greateſt prelates, nobles, and princes, at- 
teaded ; and when the pope and the hermit had con- 
ciuded their pathetic exhortations, the whole aſſembly, 
as if impelled by an immediate infpiration, exclaimed 
with one voice: It is the will of God It is the will 
& of God! —-words which were deemed ſo memor- 
able, and believed to be ſo much the reſult of a divine 
influence, that they were employed as the motto on 
the ſacred ſtandard, and as the fignal of rendezvous and 
battle in all the future exploits of the champions of 
the Croſs ; the ſymbol choſen by the devoted comba- 
tants, as the badge of union, and affixcd to their right 
ſhoulder : whence their expedition got the name of a 
Crulade *. 


PERSONs of all ranks flew to arms with the utmoſt 
ardour : not only the gallant nobles of that age, with 
martial followers, whom the boldneſs of a romantic 
enterprize might have been apt to allure, but men in 
the more humble and pacific ſtations of life; ecclefia- 
ſtics of every order; and even women, concealiug 
their {cz beneath the diſguiſe of armour, engaged 

with 
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with emulation in an undertaking which was deemed LIT. XXI. 
ſo facred and meritorious. The greateſt criminals ww 4 
were forward in a ſervice, which they regarded as a 


propitiation for all their crimes: if they ſucceeded, 
they hoped to make their fortune in this world ; and 
if they died, they were promiſed a crown of glory in 


the world to come. Devotion, paſſion, prejudice, 


and habit, all contributed to the ſame end; and the 
combination of ſo many cauſes produced that wonder- 
ful emigration which made the princeſs Anna Com- 
nena fay, that Europe looſened from its foundations, 
and impelled by its moving principle, ſeemed in one 
united body to precipitate itſelf upon Aſia 7. 


Tux number of adventurers ſoon became ſo great, 
that their more experienced leaders, Hugh, count of 
Vermandois, brother to the French king, Robert, 
duke of Normandy, Raymond, count of Thoulouſe, 
Godfrey of Bouillon, prince of Brabant, and 
count of Blois, became apprehenſive left the greatneſs 

of the armament ſhould defeat its purpoſe ; fo that they 
permitted an undiſciplined multitude, computed at 
three hundred thouſand men, to go before them, un- 
der the command of Peter the Hermit, Walter the 
Moneyleſs, and other wild fanatics. 


PETER and his army, before which he walked with 
ſandals on his feet, and a rope about his waiſt, took 
the road to Conftantinople, through Hungary and 
Bulgaria. Godeſcald, a German prieſt, and his ban- 
ditti, took the ſame route; and truſting that Heaven, 
by ſupernatural means, would ſupply all their neceſſi- 
ties, they made no proviſion for ſubſiſtence on their 
march : but they ſoon found themſelves obliged to ob- 
tain by plunder, what they had vainly expected from 
miracles. Want is ingenious in ſuggeſting pretences 
for its ſupply. Their fury firſt diſcharged itſelf upon 

the 
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Ter. XXT. the Jews. As the ſoldiers of ſeſus Chriſt, they thought 
I themſelves authoriſed to take revenge upon his mur- 


derers; and they accordingly fell upon theſe unhappy 
people, and put them to the ſword without merey ſuch 
as would not ſubmit to baptiſm, ſeizing their effects as 
lawful prize. In Bavaria alone twelve thouſand Jews 
were maſſacred, and many thouſands in the other pro- 
vinces of Germany. But Jews not being every where 
to be found, theſe pious robbers, who had taſted the 
fweets of plunder, nud were under no military regu- 
lations, pillaged without diſtinction; till the inhabi- 
tants of the countries through which they paſſed rode, 
and cut them almoſt all off. The Hermit however, 
and the remnant of his army, conſiſting of twenty 
thouſand ftarving wretches, at length reached Con- 
ſtantinople, where he received a freth ſupply of Ger- 
man and Italian vagabonds, who were guilty of the 
greateſt ditorders, pillaging even the churches *. 


ALExis ComNnENUs, the Greek emperor, who 
had applied to the Latins for ſuccour againſt the Turks, 
eatertained hope, and but a feeble one, of obtaining 
fuch an aid as might enable him to repulſe the enemy; 
but he was aſtoniſhed to ſee his dominions overwhelm- 
ed by an inundation of licentious barbarians, ſtrangers 
alike to order and diicipline, and to hear of the mul- 
titudes that were following, under different leaders. 
He contented himſclf, however, with getting rid, as 
ſoon as poſfible, of iuch troubleſome gueſts, by furniſh- 
ing them with veſicls to tranſport themſelves to the 
other fide of the Boſphorus; and general Peter ſoon 
faw himſelf in the plains of Afia, at the head of a 
Chriſtian army, ready to give battle to the Infidels. 
Soliman, tultan of Nice, fell upon the diſorderly 
croud, and flaughtered them almoſt without reſiſtance, 
Walter the Moneyleſs, and many other leaders of equal 


diſtinction, were flaing but Peter the Hermit found 


his 
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his way back to Conſtantinople, w' ere he was conſi- Lex. XXI. 
dered as a maniac, who had enliſted a multitude of. 


madmen to follow him. 


Ix the mean time the more qiſcipli oed armics arrived 
at the imperial city, and were joined by Boh 
ſon of Robert Guiſcard, from motives of policy tan 
than piety. Having no other inheritance but the 
ſmall principality of Tareatum, and his owa vatour, 
he took advantage of the epidemical enthuſiaſm of the 
times to aſſemble under his banner ten thouſand horie- 
men, well armed, and ſome infantry, with which he 
hoped to conquer a few provinces cither from the 
Chriſtians or Mahometants. His preſence gave much 
alarm to the emperor Alexis Comnenus, with whom 
he had been formerly at war; but the refined policy 


of that prince, who careſſed thoſe rapacious allies 


whom he wiſhed to ruin, and ſecretly regarded as 
more dangerous than the enemies they came to com- 
bat, diverted all inconveniency either from Bohe- 
mond, or the other leaders of the Crufade. He 
furniſhed them all with proviſions, and tranſported 
them ſafely into Aſia, after concihating their affec- 
tions by preſents and promiies, and engaging them to 
do him homage for the lands which they ſhould con- 
quer from the Turks 1. 


As iA, like Europe, was then divided into a num- 
ber of little ſtates, comprehended under the great ones. 
The Turkiih princes paid an empty homage to the 
caliphs. but were in reality their maſters ; and the ſul- 
tans, or loidans, who were very numerous, weakened 
ſtiil fuctuer the empire of Mahomet by continual wars 
with each other, the neceſſary con ſequence of divided 
ſway. i 1c zoldiers of the Crois therefore, who, when 
muſtered on the banks of the Botphorus, amounted to 
the incredible number of one hundred thouſand horſe- 


men, 
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LzT. XXI. men, and fix hundred thouſand foot, were ſufficient to 
S—Y have conquered all Afia, had they been united under 
one head, or commanded by leaders that obſerved any 
concert in their operations ; but they were unhappily 
conducted by men of the moſt independent, intract- 
able ſpirits, unacquainted with diſcipline, an4 ene- 
mies to civil or military ſubordination. Their zeal, 
however, their bravery, and their irrefiſtible force, 
ſtill carried them forward, and advanced them to the 
great end of their cnterprize, in ſpite of every obſtacle; 
the ſcarcity of proviſions, the exceſſes of fatigue, and 
the influence of unknown climes. After an obftinate 
frege, they took Nice, the ſeat of old Soliman, ſultan 
of Syria, whoſe army they had twice defeated : they 
made themſelves maſters of Antioch, the feat of ano- 
ther ſultan, and entirely broke the ſtrength of the 
Turks, who had ſo long tyranniſed over the Arabs . 


Tux caliph of Egypt, whoſe alliance the Chriſtians 
had hitherto courted, recovered, on the fall of the 
Turkiſh power, the authority of the caliphs in Jeru- 
talem; upon which he ſent ambaſſadors to the leaders 
of the Cruſade, informing them, that they might now 
perform their religious vows, if they came diſarmed 
to that city; and that all Chriſtian pilgrims, who 
mould thcncetforth viſit the holy ſepulchre, might ex- 
pect the ſame good treatment which they had ever re- 
cei ved from his predeceſſors. His offer was, however, 
rejected: he was required to yield up the city to the 
Chriitians ; and, on his refuſal, the champions of the 
Croſs advanced to the fiege of Jeruſalem, the great ob- 
ject ot their armament, and the acquiſition of which 
they conſidered as the conſummation of their labours. 


Tursx pious adventurers were now much diminiſh- 
ed, by the detachments they had made, and the diſ- 
aſters they had undergone ; and what is almoſt incre- 

dible, 
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dible, according to the teſtimony of moſt hiſtorians, Lar. XXL 


they did not exceed twenty thouiand foot, and fifteen 
hundred horſe, while the garriſon of Jeruſalem confiſt- 
ed of forty thouſand men. But, be that as it may, af- 
ter a ſiege of five weeks, they took the city by aflault, 
and put the garrifon and inhabitants to the ſword 
without diſtinction. Arms protected not the brave, 
nor ſubmiſſion the timid: no age or ſex was ſpared: 
infants periſhed by the tame ſword that pierced their 
mothers, while imploring mercy. The ſtreets of Jc- 
ruſalem were covered with heaps of flain; and the 
ſhricks of agony or deſpair till reſounded from every 
houſe, when theſe triumphant warriors, glutted with 
flaughter, threw afide their arms, yet ftreaming with 
blood, and advanced with naked feet and bended 
knees to the ſepulchre of the Prince of Peace! ſung 
anthems to that Redeemer, who had purchaſed their 
ſalvation by his death; and, while dead to the cala- 
mities of their fellow creatures, diſſolved in tears forthe 
ſufferings of the Meſſiah **!—So inconfiſtent is human 
nature with itſelf; and fo cafily, as the philoſophic 
Hume remarks, does the moſt effeminate ſuperſtition 
aſſociate both with rhe moſt heroic courage, and with 
the fierceſt barbarity. 


ABovuT the ſame time that this great event happen- 
ed in Aſia, when Godfrey of Bouillon was choſen 
king of Jeruſalem, and Bohemond, and ſome other 
Chriſtian princes, ſettled in their new conqueſts, Ur- 
ban IT. the author of the Cruſade, and the queen of 
France, died in Europe; in conſequence of which 
Philip I. who ſtill continued to live with the counteſs 
of Anjou, was abſolved, by the new pope, from the 
ſentence of excommunication denounced in the coun- 
eil of Claremont. But though this abſolution quieted 
in ſome meaſure his domeſtic troubles, his authority, 
which the thunder of the church, together with his 


indolent 
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indolent and licentious courſe of life, had ruined, 


LAS was far from being reſtored. The nobility more and 


A. D 1108. 


more affected independency: they inſulted him every 
hour; plundered his ſubjects; and entirely cut off the 
communication between Paris and Orleans ““. 


In order to remedy theſe evils, Philip aſſociated 
his ſon Lewis in the government; or, at leaſt, de- 
clared him, with the conſent of the nobility, his ſuc- 
ceſſor. This young prince was, in all reſpects, the 
reverſe of his father; active, vigorous, affable, gene- 
rous, and free from the vices incident to youth. He 
ſaw that in a ftate ſo corrupted, nothing could be 
done but by force: he therefore kept continually in 
the field, with a ſmall body of troops about him, and 
theſe he employed againſt ſuch nobles as would not 
liften to the dictates of juſtice and equity, but treated 
the laws of their country with derifion. He demo- 
liſhed their caſtles 3 he compelled them to make refti- 
tution to ſuch as they had pillaged; and he forced 
them to abandon the lands they had uſurped from the 
clergy : all which he performed in a manner fo difin- 
tereſted, and with ſo indiſputable a zeal for the public 
welfare, that he gained the affections of the virtuous 
part of the nobility, and the reverence of the people, 
while he reſtored order to the ſtate, and preſerved the 
monarchy from ſubverſion 4. 


Tr1s prince, who is called by the old hiſtorians 
Lewis Thibaut, and who was the fixth Lewis that fart 
upon the throne of France, fucceeded his father in 


1108, when he was thirty years of age. Soon after 


his coronation, he was engaged in a war with Henry 1. 
of England, a vaſſal whom it was his intereſt to hum- 
ble. The war was carried on with a variety of fortunes 
during the greater part of this reign ; but without pro- 


ducing any remarkable event, except what I have re- 
lated 
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lated in the hiſtory of England, or any altcration in Ler. XXI. 


the ſtate of either kingdom *5. 


— — 


A PEACE was at length concluded between the two A4. D. 128. 


rival princes; after which Lewis devoted himſelt to 
the regulation of the interior policy of his kingdom, 
and either humbled or over-awed the great vailals of 
the crown, to ſuch a degree, as to procure univerſal 
tranquility. But in the middle of his proſperity, he 
fell into a languiſhing diſorder, occaſioned by his ex- 
ceſſiye corpulency ; and when he thought his death at 
hand, he ordered his fon to be called to him, and gave 
him the following admirable advice: * By this fign,” 
ſaid he, (drawing the fignet from his finger, an! put- 
ting it on that of the prince) * inveſt you with fove- 
<< reign authority; but remember, that it is nothing 
ce but a public employment, to which you are called 
« by Heaven, and for the exerciſe of which you muſt 
& render an account in the world to come.“ 


Tux king unexpectedly recovered; but he would 
never afterwards uſe any of the enſigns of royalty. 
An accident contributed to the revival of his ſtrength. 
William duke of Guienne, and earl of Poitou, refoly- 
ing to make a pilgrimage to the ſhrine of St. James 
of Compoſtella, bequeathed his extenſive territorics to 
his daughter Eleanor, on condition that ſhe married 
young Lewis, already crowned king of France, at the 
defire of his father; and the duke dying in that pilgrim- 
age, the marriage was celcbrated with great pomp at 

Bourdeaux, and Lewis VII. was folemaly inaugurated 
as lord of Guienne and Poitou ”. 


Ix the mean time Lewis VI. unable to ſupport the 
heat of the dog-days, died at Paris on the firſt of Au- 
guſt, in the fixtieth year of his age, and the thirticth 
of his reign. A better man, kiftorians agree, never 

graccd 
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Lx. XXI. graced the throne of France; but with the addition of 
os certain qualities, his countrymen ſay he might have 


made a better king. Poſterity, however, may not, 
perhaps, be inclined to think worſe of his character, 
when they are told that the qualities he wanted 
were hypocriſy and diſſimulation, and that his vices 
were honeſty and fincerity ; which led him to deſpiſe 
flattery, and indulge himſelf in a manly freedom of 
ſpeech. 


Wx ſhould now, my dear Boy, return to the hiſto- 
ry of England ; but the ſecond Cruſade, which was 
conducted by the ſovereigns of France and Germany, 
makes it neceſſary tocarry farther the affairs of the con- 
Unent, 
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The German Eura and its DrrENDENSCIE=, 
Rome, and the ITALIAN STATES, from the Death 
of Henry V. to the Election of FEDERICO I. Ar- 
named BARBAROSSA. 


8 Henry V. left no iſſue, it was univerſally be- 
lie ved that the ſtates would confer the empire on 
one of his nephews, Conrad, duke of Francouia, or 
Frederic, duke of Suabia, who were princcs of great 
courage; but Albert, archbiſhop of Xicut, found 
means to influence the Germen chicts ro vive their 
ſuffrages in favour of Lothario, duke of Saxe-Svp- 
plembourg, who had ſupported him in all his contcts 
with the late emperor*. Lothario was accordingly 
crowned at Aix-la-Chapelle, in preſence of the popc's 
nuncio. Mean while his two competitors neglected no- 
thing in their power to obtain the throne, But after a 
ſhort oppoſition, which however was obſtinate and 
bloody, they dropped their pretenſions, and were re- 
concilced to Lothario, who afterwards honoured them 


with his friendſhip. 


Tux firſt expedition of the new emperor was againſt 
the Bohemians, whom he obliged to ſue for peace, aud 
do homage to the empire. He next marches. into 
Italy, where eccleſiaſtical affairs, as uſual, were la 
much diſorder. Innocent II. had ſucceeded Honorius 
II. by virtue of a canonical clection; not ith ftanding 
which cardinal Leoni, the grandion of a wen'uy Jew, 
was alſo proclaimed pope by the name of Anacletus, 
and kept poſſeſſion of Rome by means of kis money, 
whilſt his rival was ebliged to zetfre into France, the 
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common aſylum of diſtreſſed popes. Lothario eſpouſed 
the cauſe of Innocent, with whom he had an interview 


A. b ng. at Liege, accompanied him to Rome at the head of an 


AD 1737 


army, and re-eſtabliſhed him in the papal chair, in 
ſpite of all the efforts and oppoſition of Anacletus *. 


AFTER being ſolemnly crowned at Rome, the em- 
peror returned to Germany; where, by the advice of 
one Ernerius, he ordered that juſtice ſhould be admi- 
niſtered in the empire according to the Digeſta, or 
code of Juftinian, a copy of which was, about this 
time, found in Italy*. In the mcan time Roger, duke 
of Apulia, who had lately conquered the ifland of Si- 
cily, raiſed an army in favour of Anacletus, and made 
himſelf maſter of almoſt all the places belonging to the 
Holy See. Pope Innocent retired to Piſa, which was 
then one of the moſt confiderable trading cities in Eu- 
rope, and again implored the aſſiſtance of Lothario. 
The emperor did not defert him in his adverſity : he 
immediately put himſelf at the head of a powerful 
army; and, by the help of the Piſans, the imperial 
forces foon recovered al! the patrimony of St. Peter. 
Pope Innocent was re- conducted in triumph to Rome; 
which ſo much affected Anacicrns, that he fell a mar- 
tyr to the ſucccis of his coiapetitor, literally dying of 
grief. 


THE emperor afterwards drove Roger, duke of A. 
pulia, from city to city; and, at length, obliged him 
to take refuge in Sicily, his new kingdom. He then 
ſubdued the provinces of Apulia and Calabria, and all 
Roger's Italian dominions, which he formed into a 
principality, and beſtowed it, with the title of duke, 
upon Renaud, «a German prince, and one of his own 
relations. 


Ox his way to Germany, Lothario was ſeized with 
| a dan- 
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a dangerous diſtemper, which carried him off near LETT”: 

a . * * ! . . | * XXII. 
Trent, in 4c tv fih year of his reign. He was diſ- 
tinguiſhed by a pal! love of pence, and an exact AD 1 
attention to the ad:ininiſtrav hlic juſcice. 


Cox RAD, duke of Franconia, nepi to Henry V. 
was unanimoutly e!eQed emperor, ou the death 
of Lothario. But the imperial throne was diipured by 
Henry the Haughty, duke of Bavaria, the name of 
whoie family was Gue'phc 3 hence choſe wav ef) Gd 

| his party were called Guelphs, an appellation after- 
wards uſually beſtowed on the enemies of tic οαννονe. 


Hen the Haughty died during this conteſt, after 
being diveſted of his dominions by the princes of the 
empire; but the war was ſtill carried on agaialt the 
emperor by Guelphe, the duke's brother, and Roger 
king of Sicily. The imperial army was commauded 
by Frederic, duke of Suabia, the emperor's brother, 
who being born at the village of Hieghibelin, gave to 
his ſoldiers the name of Ghibelins; an cpichet by 
which the imperial party was difſtinguiſhe1 in Italy, 
while the pope's adherents grew famous under that of 
Guelphs 5. 


GUELPH, and his principal followers, were beſieged 
in the caſtle of Weinſberg; and having ſuſtained great 
loſs in a fally, they were obliged to ſurrender at diſ- 
cretion. The emperor, however, inſtead of uſing his 
good fortune with rigour, granted the duke, and his 
chief officers, permiſſion to retire unmoleſted ; but the 
ducheſs, ſuſpecting the generoſity of Conrad, with 
whoſe enmity to her huſband ſhe was well acquainted, 
begged that ſhe, and the other women in the caſtle, 
might be allowed to come out with as much as each 
of them could carry, and be conducted to a place of 
ſafety. Her requeſt was granted: and the evacuation 
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was immediately performed ; when the emperor and 
his army, who expected to ſee every lady loaded with 


A. D. 124. jewels, gold, and filver, to their aſtoniſhment beheld 


the ducheſs and her fair companions ſtaggering beneath 
the weight of their huſbands. The tears ran down 
Conrad's cheeks : he applauded their conjugal tender- 
neſs ; and an accommodation with Guelph, and his adhe- 
rents, was the conſequence of this act of female heroiſms. 


WHr1LE theſe things were tranſacting in Germany, 
new diſorders broke out in Italy. The people of 
Rome formed a deſign of re-eftabliſhing the common - 
wealth, of retrieving the ſovereignty of their city, 
and of aboliſhing the temporal dominion of the popes. 
Lucius II. marched againf the rebels, and was killed 


at the foot of the Capitol; but Eugenius III. found 


A. P. 1744. 


A U. 1152 


means to reduce them to reaſon, and preſerve the au- 
thority of the Apoſtolic See 7. 


Ti11s pope afterwards countenanced the fecond 
cruſade againſt the Saracens, preached by St. Bernard, 
in which the emperor and the king of France engaged, 
as ſhall be related in the next letter. Another cru- 
fade was preached againſt the Moors in Spain, in 
which a great many Germans, from the neighbour- 
hovd of the Rhine and Weter, engaged; and the Sax- 
ons, about the ſame time, undertook a cruſade againtt 
the Pagans of the North, whom they cut off in thou- 
lands, without making one convert *. 


NoTHiNxG remarkable happened in the empire, at- 
ter the return of Conrad III. from the Eaſt, except. 
the death of prince Henry, his eldeſt ton, who had 
been elected king of the Romans. This event greatly 
affected the emperor, who died ſoon after; and his 
nephew Frederic, ſurnamed Barbarofla, duke of Suabia, 
was raiſed to the imperial throne, by the unanimous 
voice of the princes both of Italy and Germapy. 

LETTER 
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FaANCE wider L.Ewis VII. mill the Divorce of Queen 
ELEANOR, with /ome Account of the ſecond Cx us ADE. 


EWIS VII. ſurnamed the Young, was no ſooner 
ſeated on the throne of France, than he found 
himſelf engaged in one of thoſe civil wars, which the 
feudal government rendered unavoidable ; and having 
in an expedition into Champagne, made himſelf maſ- 
ter of Vitry, he cauſed the church to be ſet on fire, by 
which means thirteen hundred perſons, who had taken 
refuge there, all periſhed in. the flames *. This cruel 
action made a deep imprefhon upon the king's mind, 
and prepared the way for a ſecond cruſade, which 
now demands your attention, 


Tux Chriſtians of the Eaſt grew weaker every day, 
in thoſe countries which they had conquered. The 
little kingdom of Edeſſa had already been taken by the 
Turks, and Jeruſalem itſelf was threatened. Europe 
was ſolicited for a new armament ; and as the French 
had begun the firſt inundation, they were again applied 
to, in hopes of a ſecond. 


Poet Eugenius III. to whom the deputics of the 
Eaſt had been ſent, very wiſely pitched upon Bernard, 
abbot of Clairvaux, as the inſtrument of this pious 
warfare. Bernard was learned, for thoſe times, natu- 
rally eloquent, auſtere in his life, irreproachable in 
his morals, enthuſiaſtically zcalous, and inflexible in 
his purpoſe. He had long held the reputation of a 
ſaint, was heard as an oracle, and revered as a prophet ; 
little wonder, therefore, he found means to per- 
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ſua le the king of France, that there was no other 
method of -xpiating his guilt but by an expedition to 
the Holy Land. 


Ve-ciai in Burgundy. a ſcaffold was erected 
in the market-place, on which St. Bernard appeared 
by the fide of Lewis VII. The faint ſpoke firſt, the 
king ſeconded him, after taking the croſs from his 
hands. Queen Eicanor alſo took the croſs, and the 
example ot the royal pair was followed by all preſent, 
among whom were many of the chief nobility. 


SUGER, abhot of St. Denis, then prime miniſter, 
a man very different from Bernard, endeavoured 
in vain to diſſuade the king from abandoning his do- 
minions, by teiling him that he might make a much 
more fuitable atonement for his guilt by ſtaying at 
k-me, and governing his kingdom in a wiſe and pru- 
den manner: the eloquence of St. Bernard, and the 
ma une of the times, prevailed. Suger, however, 
retained h's opinion; and made no ſcruple of fore- 
telliag the inconveniences that would attend an expe- 
dition to Paleſtine, whilft the abbot made himſelf an- 
ſwerable for its ſacceis, and extolled it with an enthu- 
ſiaſm that paſted for inſpi ration. 


Fro: France, St. Bernard went to preach the 
cruſade in Germany; where by the force of his irre- 
ſiſtible cloquence, he prevailed on the emperor Conrad 
Ii. Frederic Barbaroila, afterwards emperor, and an 
infinite number of perſonsof all ranks, to take the croſs, 
promiting them, in the name of God, victory over 
the laſidels. He ran from city to city, every where 
communicating his eathuſiaſm; and, if we be- 
lieve the hiſtorians of thoſe times, working miracles. 


It is not indeed pretended that he reſtored the dead to 


life ; but the blind received fight, the lame walked, 
the Eck were healed : and to theſe bold aſſertions, we 
may 
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may add a fact no leſs incredible, that, while St. LET TH 


Bernard's eloquence operated ſo powerfully on the 
minds of the Germans, he always preached to them in 
French, a language which they did not underſiand 7. 


Tu hopes of certain victory drew after the empe- 
ror and the king of France the greateit part of the 
knights in their dominions ; and it is faid, that in each 
army there were reckoned ſeventy thoufand men in 
complete armour, with a prodigious number of light 
horſe, beſides infantry : fo that we cannot well reduce 
this ſecond empgration to lets than three hundred thou- 
ſand perſons, and theſe joined to one million three 
hundred thouſand ſent before, make in the whole ix - 
tcen hundred thouſand traniplanted inhabitants. 


Tur Germans took the ficld firſt, the French ſol- 
lowed them: and the ſame excetics that had been 
committed by the ſoldiers of the firſt cruſade were 
acted over again by theſe; which gave Manucl Com- 
nenes the ſame apprehenſions that the former had 
raiſed in his grandfather Alexis. If the Greek emperor 
behaved ungenerouſly to them, it muſt therefore he 
aſcribed to the irregularity of their own conduct, 
which made craft neceſſary, where force was vacqual ; 
eſpecially as Manuel is repreſented, on all other oc- 
caſions, as a prince of great generolity and magnani- 
mity : but the mortality which prevailed in the Ger— 
man army, near the plains of Confta ple, may be 
accounted for from the change of climate only, with - 
out ſuppoſing either the wells to be poiioncd, or the 
meal to be mingled with lime, 


ArTERr Conrad had paſſed the Boſphorus, he act- 
ed with that imprudence which ſcems inſeparable from 
ſuch kind of expeditions. The principality of Antioch 
was yet in being, and he might have joined thoſe 
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Chriſtians who remained in Syria, and there have 
waited for the king of France. Their numbers united 
would have ;nfured thera tucceſs, But inſtead of ſuch 
a rational meaſure, the emperor jealous both of the 
prince of Antioch, and the king of France, marched 
immediately into the middle of Aſia Minor; where 
the ſultan of Iconium, a more experienced general, drew 
his heavy German cavalry among the rocks, and cut 
his army in pieces. He fied to Antioch ; went to Je- 
ruſalem as a pilgrim, inſtead of appearing there as 


the leader of an army, and returned to Europe with 2 
handful of men !. 


Tnx king of France was not more ſucceſsful in his 
enterprize. He fell into the ſame ſnare that had de- 


_ ceived the emperor; and being ſurprized among the 


rocks near Laodicea, was worſted, as Conrad had 
been, But Lewis met with a domeſtic misfortune 
that gave him more uneafineſs than the loſs of his 
army. Queen Eleanor was ſuſpected of an amour with 
the prince of Antioch, at whoſe court her huſband 
had taken refuge. Ske is even ſaid to have forgot her 
fatigues in the arms of a young Turk : and the con- 
clufion of the whole expedition was, that Lewis, like 
Conrad, returned to Europe with the wreck of a great 
army, after viſiting the holy ſepulchre, and being diſ- 
honoured by his pious confort, whoſe affection and 
zeal led her to embrace the croſs, and accompany him 
into Afias! A thouſand ruined families in vain ex- 
claimed againſt St. Bernard for his propheſies: he ex- 
cuſed himſelf upon the example of Moſes ; who, like 
him, he faid, had promiſcd the Iſraelites to conduct 
them into a happy country, and yet ſaw the firſt ge. 
ne ration periſh in the deſerts, 


Lzwis, more delicate than politic, annulled, ſoon 
after his return, his marriage with queen Eleanor; 
who 
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who immediately eſpouſed his powerful vaſſal, Henry 
Plantagenet, duke of Normandy, count of Anjou and 
Maine, and preſumptive heir to the crown of England, 
which the acceſſion of power artfing from this alliance 
enabled him to obtain, while France loft the fine pro- 
vinces of Guienne and Poitou, the hereditary pofleſ- 
ſions of the queen. But before I treat of that ſubject, 


we muſt take a view of the introductory reign, 
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L ET T E R XXIV. 


ENGLAND from the Death of HENRY I. 1 the Acceſ- 


ENRY I. my dear Boy, as you have had occa- 

ſion to ſee, left his dominions by will to his 
daughter Matilda; and as the nobility, both of Eng- 
land and Normandy, had ſworn fealty to her, ſhe had 
reaſon to expect the inheritance of both ſtates. But 
the averſion of the feudal barons againft female ſuc- 
ceſſion, prevailed over their good faith, and prepared 
the way for the uſurpation of Stephen, ſon of the count 
of Blois, and grandſon of the Conqueror, by his 
daughter Adela. 


STEPHEN was a prince of vigour and ability; but 
the manner in which he had obtained the crown of 
England, obliged him to grant exorbitant privileges 
to the nobility and clergy, who might be faid to com- 
mand the kingdom. The barons built and fortified 
caſtles z garriſoned them with their own troops; and, 
when offended, bid their monarch defiance, while 
wars between themſelves were carried on with the ut- 
moſt fury in every quarter. They even aſſumed the 
richt of coining money, and of exercifing, without ap- 
pcal, cvery act of juriſdiction; and the inferior gen- 
try, and the people, finding no guardianſhip from the 
laws, during this total diſſolution of ſovereign autho- 
rity, were obliged to pay court to ſome neighbouring 
chicftain, and to purchaſe his protection, not only by 
yielding to his exactions, but by aſſiſting him in his 
rapine upon others“. 

WHILE 
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E things continued in this ſituation, David 
king of Scotland appeared at the head of a confidera- 
ble army, in defence of his niece Matilda's title, and 
penetrntiag into Yorkſhire, laid the country waſte by 
his ba;barcus ravages; ich enraged the northern 
nobility, who might otherwiſe have been inclined to 
Join him, and proved the ruin of his cauſe. The earl 
of Albemarle, and other power*..! aobles, aſſembled 
an army at North- Allerton, where a great battle was 
fought, called the battle of the Standard, from a high 
crucifx erected by the Engliſh on a waggon, and car- 
ried along with the army, as a military enſign. The 
Scots were routed with great ſlaughter, and their king 
narrowly eſcaped fallingiato the hands of the Engliſh 2, 


Tuts ſucceſs over-awed the malcontents in Eng- 
land, and might have given ſtability to Stephen's 
throne, had he not bcen fo elated by profperity as to 
engage in a conteſt with the clergy, who were at that 
time an over-match for any monarch. They acted 
entirely as barons; fortified caſtles, employed mili- 
tary power againft their ſovereign or their neighbours, 
and thereby increaſed thoſe diforders which it was 
their duty to prevent, while they claimed an exemp- 
tion from all civil juriſdiction, and attracted popula- 
rity by the ſacredneſs of their character. The biſhop of 
Saliſbury, whoſe caſtles had been ſeized by order of 
the king, appealed to the pope ; and had not Stephen 
and his partizans employed menaces, and even ſhewn a 
diſpoſition of executing vengeance by the hands of the 
ſoldiery, affairs had inſtantly come to extremity be- 
tween the crown and the mitre 3, 


In the mean time Matilda, encouraged by theſe 
diſcontents, and invited by the rebellious clergy, 
landed in England, accompanied by Robert earl of 
Glouceſter, natural ſon of the late king, and a retinue 

of 
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of an hundred and forty knights. She fixed her refi- 
dence at Arundel caſtle, whoſe gates were opened to 
her by Adelais, the queen dowager, now married to 
William de Albini, earl of Suffex. Her party daily 
mc-:caſed, She was ſoon joined by ſeveral barons, and 
war raged in every quarter of the kingdom ; which 
was carried on with ſo much fury, that the land was 
left untilled, and the inftruments of huſbandry de- 
{royed or abandoned: fo t iat a grievous famine, the 
natural reſult of theſe diforders, affected equally both 
partics, and reduced the ſpoilers, as well as the de- 
fencelefs people, to the moſt extreme want. 


TnrxGs were in this deplorable ſituation, when an 
unexpect:d ev ent ſee med to promiſe ſome mitigation of 
the public calamities. The royal army was defeated 
near the caſtle of Lincoln; and Stephen himfelf, fur- 
rounded by the enemy, and borne down by numbers, 
was made captive, after exerting uncommon efforts 
of valuuar. He was conducted to Gloucefter, thrown 
into priſon, and ignominioufly loaded with irons : but 
he was ſoon after reteaſed in exchange for earl Robert, 
XIatilda's brother, who was no leſs the foul of the one 
party, than Stephen was of the other; and the civil 
war was agair, kindled with greater fury than ever 4. 


Tur weakneis of both parties, however, at laſt pro- 
duced a tacit ceſſation of arms, and the empreſs Ma- 
rilda retired into Normandy. But an event foon after 
happened, which threatened a revival of hoſtilities in 
England. Prince Henry, ſon of Matilda and Geoffrey 
Plantagenet, had reached his fixteenth year, and was 
defirous of receiving the honour of knighthood from 
his great-uncle, David king of Scotland. For this 
purpoſe he paſſed thro? England with a great retinue, 
and was viſited by the moſt conſiderable of his parti- 
rans, who'e hopes he rouſed by his dexterity and vi- 
gour in all manly exerciſes, and his prudence in every 

occurrence. 
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he increaſed in reputation; and oli his return to Nor- 
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occurrence. He ſtaid ſome time in Scotland, where LFTT#z& 
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mandy, he was inveſted in that duchy by the content & D. ws» 


of his mother Matilda, His father died the following 
year, when Henry took poſſeſſion of Anjou and Xlaine, 
and eſpouſed the heireſs of Guicnne and Poiton, who 
had been married fixtc-n years to Lewis VII. king of 
France, but whom he had divorced, as Lhave already 
obſerved 5, on account of her gallantries. This mar- 
riage, which brought Henry a great acceſiion of power, 
rendered him extremely formidable to his rival ; and 
the proſpect of his rifing fortune had ſuch an cii:& in 
England, that the archbiſhop of Canterbury refufc.4 
to anoint Euftace, Stephcn's fon, as his ſucceſſor, and 
made his eſcape beyond ſea, to avoid the fury of the 
enraged monarch, 


As ſoon as Henry was informed of theſe diſpoſi- 
tions in the people, he invaded England. Stephen 
advanced with a ſuperior army to meet him; anda de- 
cifive action was every day expected, when the great 
men on both fides, terrified with the proſpect of far- 
ther bloodſhed and confuſion, interpoſed with their 
good offices, and ſet on foot a negociation between the 
contending princes. The death of Euſtace, which 
happened during the courſe of the treaty, facilitarc 
its concluſion ; and an accommodation was at laſt 107 
tled, by which it was agreed, that Stephen ſhowd 
poſſeſs the crown during his life-time ; that jut:c- 
ſhould be adminiftered in his name, even in ther- 
vinces Which had ſubmitted to his rival; and wh th 
Henry, on Stephen's death, fhould fuccecd to tue 
kingdom, and William, Stephen's fon, to Bonlegte, 
and his patrimonial eftate *. 


THe barons all ſwore to the obſervance of this ta- 
ty, and did komage to Henry as heir of tLe £1997, 


no 
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_ who immediately after evacuated the kingdom ; and 

Ly Stephen's death, which happened next j ear, prevent- 

4. D. 113. ed thoſe jealouſies and feuds, which were likely to have 
enſued in ſo delicate a ſituation. His char. cter is dif- 
ferently repreſented by hiſtorians : but all allow, that 
he poſſeſſed induftry, activity, and courage, to a great 
degree; and had he ſucceeded by a juſt title, he ſeems 
to have been well qualified to promote the happineſs 
and proſperity of his ſubjects, notwithſtanding the 
miſeries that England ſuffered under his reign. 


LETTER 
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FaancEg and EXCLAND, during the Reign of 
Henky I. 


XXV. 


| "= already obſerved, my dear Boy, that before LETTFR 


the conqueſt of Eogland by the duke of Normandy 
this iflan:! was as diſtinct from the reſt of tlie world in 
politics as in fituation, The Englith had then neither 
enemies nor allies on the continent. But the foreign 
dominions of William and his ſucceſſors connected 
them with the kings and great vaflals of France; and 
while the oppoſite pretenſions of the pope and the em- 
peror in Italy produced a continual intercourſe be- 
tween Germany and that country, the two great mo- 
narchs of France and England formed, in another part 
of Europe, a ſeparate ſyſtem, and carried on their 
wars and negociations, without meeting cither with 
oppoſition or ſupport from their neighbours ; the ex- 
tenſive coafederacies by which the Europcan poten- 
tates are now united, and made the guardians of each 
other, being then totally unknown. Little wonder, 
therefore, that Lewis VII. king of France, oblcrved 
with terror the rifing greatneſs of the houſe of Anjou, 
or Plantagenet, whoſe continental dominions com- 
poſed above a third of the whole French monarchy, 
and which gave a ſovereign to England in the perſon 
of Henry II. But the jealouſy occaſioned by this very 
circumſtance, as we ſhall have occaſion to fee, not 
only ſaved France from falling a prey to England, 
but exalted that kingdom to the pitch of grandeur 
which it has ſo long enjoyed. The king of England 
| ſoon became a kind of foreigner in his continental do- 
minions; ard the other powerful yallals of the French 
crown, 
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* crown, inſtead of being rouſed at the oppreſſion of 4 
era, were rather pleaſed at the expulſion of the 


Engliſh. 


As theſe important conſequences could not be 
foreſeen by human wiſdom, the king of France had 
maintained a ftrift union with Stephen, in order to 
prevent the ſucceſſion of Henry. The ſudden death 
of the uſurper, however, rendered abortive all the 
ſchemes of Lewis, Henry was reccived in England 
with the acclamations of all orders of men, who joy- 

A. D. 1154. fully ſwore to him the oath of allegiance; and he be- 
gan his reign with the re- eſtabliſhment of juſtice and 
good order, to which the kingdom had been long a 
ſtranger. For this purpoſe, he diſmiſſed all thoſe fo- 
reign mercenaries retained by Stephen; and that he 
might reſtore authority to the laws, he cauſed all the 
new erected caſtles to be demoliſhed, which had proved 
ſo many ſanctuaries to rebels and [ree-booters. 


TRAXQUILITY was no ſooner reſtored in England, 
than Henry had occaſion to viſit his foreign dominions ; 
where all things being likewiſe ſettled, he returned to 

repreſs the incurſions of the Welch, who at firſt gave 
þ A. b. g. him much trouble, but at length ſubmitted, In the mean 
| time a quarrel broke out between Lewis and Henry, 
relative to the county of Thoulouſe, and war was 
openly carried on between the two monarchs ; but it 
produced no memorable event, was ſtopt by a ceſ- 
A. D. 1101. fation of arms, and terminated in a peace, through the 
mediation of the pope. 


Tu1s war, fo inſignificant in itſelf, is remarkable 
by the manner in which it was conducted. An army 
compoſed of feudal vaſſals, as I have had occaſion fre- 
quently to obſerve, was commonly very intractable 
and undiſciplined, both becaute of the independent 

ſpirit 
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ſpirit of the perſons who ſerved in it, and becauſe the 
commands were not given either by rhe choice of the 
ſovereign, or from the military capacity and expe- 
rience of the ofhcers. Each barou conducted his own 
vaſſals; his rank was greater or lets, in proportion to 
the extent of his property : even the ſupreme com- 
mand under the prince was often attached to birth 
and as the military vaſſals were obliged to terve only 
forty days, at their own charge, the prince reaped 
very little benefit from their attendance, Henry, 
ſenſible of theſe inconveniences, levied upon his vaſſals 
in Normandy, and other provinces remote from Thou- 
Jouſe, the ſeat of war, a ſum of money in place of their 
ſervice ; and this commutation, by rcafon of the great 
diſtance, was ſtill more advantageous to his Englith vat- 
fals. He therefore impoſed a /:»tage of three pounds up- 
on each knight's fee; a condition tho* unuual, and 
the firſt perhaps to be met with in hiſtory, to which 
the military tenants readily fubmirted. With this 
money he levied an army, which was more at his coim- 
mand, and whoſe ſervice was more durable and con- 
fant ; and in order to facilitate thoſe levies, he enlarged 
the privileges of the people, and rendered them more in- 
dependent of the barons, by whom they had been long 
held in ſervitude, or in a ſtate of the moſt grie v ous 


oppreſfion. 


HavinGs thus regulated his civil and military af- 
fairs, and accommodated his differences with Lewis, 
Henry, ſoon after his return to England, began to caft 
his eyes upon the church, where abuſes of every kind 
prevailed, The clergy, among their other inventions 
to obtain money, had inculcated the neceffity of pe- 
nance as an atonement for fin: they had allo intro- 
duced the practice of paying large ſums of money, as 
a compoſition for theſe penances, by which means the 
fins of the people were become a revenue to the prĩeſts; 

Vor. I. 9 and 
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— and the king computed, that by this invention alone, 


ue levied more money from 


his ſubjets, than flow- 


A.D. 1:62. ed into the royal exchequer by all the methods of 


public ſupply *. Henry, therefore, feeling for his op- 
preſſed people, required that a civil officer, of his ap- 
pointment, ſhould for the future be preſent in all ec- 
cleſiaſtical courts, and give his conſent to every com- 
poſition made by finners for their ſpiritual offences. 


Bur the ecclefiaftics, in that age, had renounced all 
immediate ſubordination to the civil power. They open- 
ly claimed an exemption, in criminal accuſations, from 
a trial before courts of juſtice ; ſpiritual penalties a- 
lone could be inflicted on their offences: and as the 
clerical habit was thus become a protection for all 
enormities, they could not fail to increaſe. Accord- 
ingly crimes of the deepeſt dye were daily committed 
with impunity by eccleſiaſlics; and it was found upon 
inquiry, that no lets than an hundred murders had been 
perpetrated fince the king's acceſhon, by men in holy 
orders, who had never been called to account for theſe 
offences againft the laws of nature and fociety *. 


In order to remed y theſe evils, as the firſt ſtep to- 
wardsthe projected reformation, and to reſtore the union 
between the civil and ecclefiaſtical powers, ſo neceſſary 
in every government for the maintenance of peace and 
harmony, Henry exalted Thomas a Becket, his chan- 
cellor, to the ſee of Canterbury, on the death of arch- 
biſhop Theobald ; rightly judging, that if the preſent 
opportunity neglected, and the uſurpations of the 
clergy allowed to proceed, the crown muſt be in 
danger, from the prevailing ſuperſtition of the people, 
of falling under ſubjection to the mitre. 


Brexzr, while chancellor, was pompous in his re- 
tinue, ſumptuous in his furaiture, and luxurious in 
his 
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his table, beyond any thing that England had ſeen in LX TTA 
a ſubjeft. His houſe was a place of education for the **"*_, 
ſons of the chief nobility, and the king himſelf fre- A D. 1163. 
quently condeſcended to partake of his entertainments. 

His amuſements were as gay, as his manner of life was 

ſplendid and opulent. He employed himſelf at leiſure 

hours in hunting, hawking. gaming, and horſeman - 

ſhip. His complaiſance and good humour had ren- 

dered him agreeable, and his induftry and abilities uſe- 

ful to his maſter : and as he was well acquainted with 

the king's intention of retrenching, or rather confining 

within ancient bounds, all eceleſiaſtical privileges, and 

ſhewed always a ready diſpoſition to comply with every 

advance to that purpoſe, Henry conſidered him as the | 
fitteſt perſon he could place at the head of the Engliſh | 
church. Burt never prince of ſo much penetration, as = 
appeared in the iffue, ſo little underſtood the character | 
of his miniſter. 


Brekzr was no ſooner inftalled in the fee of Can- 
terbury, which rendered him the ſecond perſon in the 
kingdom, than he ſecretly aſpired at being the firſt, in | 
conſequence at leaft, and totally altered his manner of | 
life. He affected the greateſt auſterity, and the moſt | 
rigid mortification : he wore ſackcloth next his ſkin, 
which he changed fo ſeldom, that it was filled with 
dirt and vermin ; his uſual diet was bread, his drink 
water: he tore his back with the frequent diſcipline 
which he inflifted upon it ; and he daily waſhed on his 
knees, in imitation of Chriſt, the feet of thirtcen beg- 
gars, whom he afterwards diſmiſſed with preſents 5. E- 
very one who made profeſſion of ſanctity was admitted 
to his converſation, and returned full of panegyrics 
on the humility, as well as piety and mortif:cation of 
the holy primate ; whoſe aſpe& wore the appearance 
of ſeriouſneſs, mental reflection, and ſacred devo- 
tion; and all men of penetration ſaw, that he was 

U 2 medi- 
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and en of his character had taken a new and 


A. P 116. more dangerous direction. 


A. D. 1163. 


Tuts champion of the church, for ſuch he now de- 
clarcd himſelf, did not even wait till the king ſhould 
commence thote projects, which he knew had been 
formed againft eccleſiaſtical power: he himſelf began 
hoſtilities, and endeavourcd to over-awe the king by 
the intrepidity and boldneſs of his enterprizes. But 
though Henry found himſelf thus grievoutly miſtaken 
in the character of the perſon whom he had promoted to 
the primacy, he determined not todefiſt from his former 
intention of retrenching clerical uſurpations; and an 
event ſoon occurred which gave him a plaufible pre- 
tence for putting his defign in execution, and brought 
things to a crifis with the archbiſhop. 


A CLERK in Worceſterſhire, having debauched a 
gentleman's daughter, had about this time proceeded 
to murder the father; and the general indignation a- 
gainſt ſo enormous a crime made the king inſiſt, that 
the clerk ſhould be delivercd up to the civil magiſtrate, 
and receive condign puniſhment ; but Becket inſiſted 
on the privileges of the church, and maintained that 
no greater puniſhment could be inflited upon him 


than degradaticn®, Henry laid hold of fo favourable a 


cauſe to puſh the clergy with reſpect to all their uſur - 
pations, and to determine at once thoſe controverſies, 
which daily multiplied, between the civil and eceleſiai- 
tical juriſdictions, He ſummoncd an aſſembly of all 
the prelates of England, and put to them this conciſe 
and deciſive queſtion : Whether or not they were will- 
ing to ſubmit to the ancient laws and cuſtoms of the 
i.inzdom? The biſhops anſwered cquivocably, and 
the king left the aſſembly with marks of the higheſt 


ipdig- 
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indignation. They were terriſied, and gave a general * 


promiſe of obſerving the ancient — 7. 


Bur a declaration in * terms was not ſufficient 
for Henry: he wanted to define exactly the limits be- 
tween the rival powers. For this purpoſe, he ſummoned 
at Clarendon a general council of the biſhops and nobles, 
to whom he ſubmitted that great and important queſ- 
tion. The barons were all gained to the king's party, 
either by the reaſons he urged, or by his ſuperior au- 
thority : the biſhops were over-awed by the general 
combination againſt them; and the following laws, 


among others, commonly called the Conſtitutions of 


Clarendon, were voted without oppoſition : „That 
4c no chief tenant of the crown ſhould be excommu - 
© nicated, nor have his lands put under an interdict, 
ce without the king's conſent ; that no appeals in ſpi- 
& ritual cauſes ſhould be carried before the Holy 
6 See, nor any clergyman be ſuffered to depart the 
& kingdom, unleſs with the king's permiih n ; that 
ec laymen fhould not be accuſed in ſpiritual courts, 
cc except by legal and reputable promoters and witneſſes; 
« and laſtly (which was the great object aimed at) 
tc that churchmen, accuſed of any crime, ſhould be 
46 tried in the civil courts,” 


Theſe articles were well calculated to prevent the 
principal abuſes in eccleſiaſtical affairs, and put a final 
ſtop to the uſurpations of the church; and by being 
paſſed in a national and civil affembly, they fully efta- 

bliſhed the ſuperiority of the legiſlature over all pa- 
pal decrees or ſpiritual canons. But as Henry knew 
the biſhops would take the firſt opportunity to deny 
the authority which had enacted theſe conſtitutions, 
he reſol ved they ſhould ſet their ſeal to them, and give 
a promite to obſerve them. For this purpoſe they 
were reduced to writing; and none of the prelates 

U 3 dared 
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dared to oppoſe the king's will except Becket, who at 
length conſented. He ſet his ſeal to the conſtitutions; 


A.D. 1164. promiſed /gally, with good-farth, and without fraud or 


reſerve, to obſerve them; and even took an oath to that 
purpoſe 9, 


Hexxy, thinking he had now finally prevailed in 
this great enterprize, ſent the conſtitutions to Alex- 
ander III. to be ratified : but the pope, who plainly 
ſaw they were calculated to eſtabliſh the independen- 
cy of England on the Holy See, abrogated, annulled, 
and rejected them; and when Becket found he might 


hope for ſupport in an oppoſition, he expreſſed the 
deepeſt ſorrow for his conceſſions. He redoubled his 


auſterities, as a puniſhmeat for his criminal compli- 


anee; and he refuſed to exerciſe any part of his ec- 
clefiaſtical function, till he ſhould receive abſolution 
from the pope. Abſolution was readily granted him: 
after which he ſet no bounds to his obſtinacy and am- 
bition. 


Henzy, however, who was entirely maſter of his 
extenſive dominions, and ſure every one would obey 
his will, except the man whom he had lifted into 
power, and to whoſe aſſiſtance he had truſted in for- 
warding his favourite project againſt the clergy, was 
now tranſported beyond all bounds of moderation, and 
reſolved both to humble the church, and make the pre- 
late feel the weight of his indignation. He ſummoned 
Becket to give an account of his adminiftration while 
chancellor, and to pay the balance due from the re- 
vennes of all the prelacies, abbies, and baronies, which 
had been ſubject to his management, during that 
time. 


Tais proſecution, which ſeems to have been more 
diftated by paſſion than by juſtice, or even by ſound 
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policy, threw Becket, and all the clergy 


into the utmoſt conſuſion. Some biſhops adviſed him 
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to refign his ſce, on receiving an acquittal; others A. b. 1264. 


were of opinion, that he ou;cht to ſubmit himſelf en- 
tirely to the king's mercy : for they were ſenſible, 
that accounts of ſo much intricacy could not be pro- 
duced of a fudden, ia fuch a manner as to ſatisfy a 
tribunal reſolved to ruin and oppreſs him. But the 
primate, thus puſhed to extremity, had too much 
courage to yield ; he determined to brave all his ene- 
mies; to truſt to the ſacredneſs of his character for 
protection; and to defy the utmoſt efforts of royal 
indignation, by involving his cauſe with that of God 
and the church. He accordingly ftrialy prohibited 
his ſuſfragans to aſſiſt at any ſuch trial, or give their 
ſanction to any ſeatence againſt him; he put himſelf 
and his ſee under the protection of the vicegerent of 
Chrift, and appealed to his Holineſs againſt any penalty 
which his iniquitous judges might think proper to in- 
fli& upon him. The indignation of a great mo- 
% narch,”” added he, „ ſuch as Henry, with his 
« ſword, can only kill the body; while that of the 
* church, intruſted to the primate, can kill the foul, 

4 and throw the diſobedient into infinite and eternal 


66 perdition .“ 


Arras to the pope, even in ſpiritual cauſes, 
had been prohibited by the Conſtitutions of Claren- 
don, and conſequently were become criminal by law; 
but an appeal in a civil cauſe, fuch as the king's de- 


mand upon Becket, was altogether new and unprece- 


dented, and tended directly to the ſubverſion of the 
government : Henry, therefore, having now obtain- 
ed ſo much better a pretence*for his violence, would 
probably have puſhed this affair to the utmoſt extre- 
mity againſt the primate, had he not retired beyond 

v4 ſea, 
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and the king of France. 


Max reaſons conſpired to procure Becket counte- 
nance and protection abroad; and the violent proſecu- 
tion carried on againſt him at home, had a natural 
tendency to turn the public favour on his fide, and to 
make men forget his former ingratitude towards the 
king, and his departure from all oaths and engage- 
ments, as well as the enormity of thoſe eccleſiaſtical 
privileges, of which he affected to be the champion. 
Philip, car! of Flanders, and Lewis, king of France, 
jealous of the riſing greatneſs of Henry, were glad of 
any opportunity to give him diſturbance in his govern- 
ment. They pretended to pity extremely the condi- 
tion of e exiled primate ;z and the pope, whole inte- 
reſts were Hr immediately concerned in ſupporting 
him, honoure( him with the higheft marks of diſtinc- 
tion. A rchlence was aſſigned him in the abbey of 
Pontigny; where he lived, for ſome years, in great 
magnificence, partly by a penſion out of the revenues 
of the abbey, and partly by the generofity of the 


French monarch **. 


In the mean time the exiled primate filled all Eu- 
rope with exclamations againſt the violence which he 
had ſuitere:!l, He compared himſelf to Chriſt, who 
had been condemned by a lay tribunal, and who was 
crucificd anew in the preſcat oppreſſions under which 
his church laboured **, Complaint, however, was a 
language ill-tuited to the vehemence of Becket's tem- 
per, and in which he did not long acquieſce. He ſued 
out a cenſure of excommunication againſt the king's 
chief miniſters by name, and comprehending in gene- 
ral all thoie who had favoured or obeyed the Conſti- 
tutions of Clarendon : he abrogated and annulled 
theſe Conſtitutions, abſolving all perſons from the 
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oaths which they had taken to obſerve them; and he 
ſuſpended the ſpiritual thunder over Henry, only that 


he might avoid the blow by a timely repentance . 


Herxry, on the other hand, employed the tempo- 
ral weapons ſtill in his power. He ſuſpended the pay- 
meat ot Peter's-pence, and made ſome advances to- 
wards an alliance with the emperor Frederic Barba- 
roſſa, who was then engaged in violent wars with pope 
Alexander III. Both parties grew fick of contention ; 
and each was afraid of the other: Though the vigour 
of Henry's government had confirmed his authority in 
all his dominions, he was ſenſible that his throne might 
be ſhaken by a fentence of excommunication ; and as 
the trials hitherto made of the ſpiritual weapons by 
Becket had not ſucceeded to his expectation, and every 
thing remained quiet both in England and Nor- 
mandy, nothing ſeemed impoſſible to the vigilance and 
capacity of fo great a prince. 


THEsE confiderations produced frequent attempts 
at an accommodation, which was long obſtructed by 


mutual jealouſy. After all differences ſeemed adjuſted, 
the king offered to ſign the treaty, with a falvo to his 
royal dignity ; which gave ſo much umbrage to the 
primate, that the negociation became fruitleſs : and 
in a ſecond negociation, Becket, imitating Henry's 
example, offered to make his ſubmiĩſſions with a ſalvo 
of the honour of God, and the liberties of the Church; 
which, for a like reaſon, was offenfive to the king, 
and rendered the treaty abortive. A third conference 
was broke off by the ſame means; and even ina fourth, 
when all things were ſettled, and the primate was in- 
troduced to the king, Henry refuſed him the kiſs of 
peace, under pretence that he had made a raſh vow to 
the contrary : thewant of which formality, infignificant 
as it may tecm, prevented the concluſion of the treaty, it 

being 
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being regarded in thoſe times as the only ſure mark of 
forgiveneſs. 


Is one of theſe conferences, at which the French 
Ling was preſent, Henry faid to that monarch, ** I here 
© have been many kings of England, ſome of greater, 
4 ſome of leſs authority than myſelf : there have a 
* deen many archbiſhops of Canterbury, hoty a 
good men, and entitled to every kind of refv.ct :; 
t let Becket only act towards me with the ſame iu';- 
* miſſion, which the greateſt of his predecefiors has 
* paid to the leaſt of mine, and there ſhaii be no con- 
* trovesſy between us.” 


Lewrs was ſo much ſtruck with this ſtate of the 
caſe, and with an offer which Henry made to fubrut 
his cauſe to the French clergy, that he could not ior- 
bear condemning Becket, and withdrawing his friend - 
ihip for ſome time: but their common animoſity a- 
gainſt Henry ſoon produced a renewal of their former 
intimacy; and the primate revived his threats and ex- 
communications. All difficulties between the parties, 
however, were at laſt adjuſted, and Becket was permitted 
to return on conditions both honourable and advanta- 
geous*+ : a certain proof how much Henry dreaded the 
interdict which was ready to be laid upon his domi- 
nions, if he had continued in diſobedience to the 
church, and how terrible the thunder of the church 
maſt then have been, fince it could humble a prince of 


fo haughty a ſpirit ! 


Trrs accommodation with Becket, though granted 
on terms ſo diſadv to the crown, did not even 
procure Henry that temporary tranquility which he had 
hoped to reap from it. Inftead of being taught mo- 
deration by a fix years exile, the primate was only ani- 
mated by a ſpirit of revenge : elated by the viftory 

which 
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which he had obtained over his ſovereign, he ſet no = 
bounds to his arrogance. On his arrival in England, 
where he went from town to town in a fort of trium- A.D. 2. 
phal cavalcade, he notified to the archbiſhop of York 

the ſentence of ſuſpenſion, and to the biſhops of Lon- 

don and Salithury that of excommunication. which, 

at his ſolicitation, the pope had pronounced againſt 

them, becauſe they had aſſiſted at the coronation of 

prince Henry, whom the king had affociated in the roy- 

alty, durivg the abſence of the primate, and when an 

interdict was ready to be laid upon his dominions ; a 
precaution thought neceſſary to inſure the ſucceſſion of 

that prince. By this violent meaſure Becket, there- 

fore, in effect, declared war againſt the king himſelf ; 

yet in ſo doing, he appears to have been guided by po- 

licy as well as paſſion. Apprehenſive left a prince of 

ſuch profound policy ſhould in the end prevail, he re- 

ſolved to take all the advantage which his preſent vic- 

tory gave him, and to diſconcert the cautious mcaſfures 

of the king, by the vehemence and vigour of his own 

conduct. Aſſured of ſupport from Rome, he was lit- 

tle apprehenſive of dangers, which his courage taught 

him to deſpiſe, and which, though followed by the 

moſt fatal conlequences, would ftill gratify his thirſt 

of glory, and reward his ambition with the crown of 
martyrdom. 


THe ſuſpended and excommunicated prelates waited 
upon the king at Baieux in „Where he then 
refided, and complained to him of the violent 


ings of Becket; and Henry, ſenſible that his whole 
plan of operations vas overturned, and the conteſt re- 
vived, which he had endeavoured by ſo many negoci- 
ations to appeaſe, was thrown into the moſt violent 
agitation. © Will my ſervants,” exclauned he, “ ftill 


leave me expoſed to the inſolence of this ungrateful 
« and imperious prieſt ? Theſe words ſeemed a call 
for 
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for vengeance ; and four gentlemen of the king's 
houſhold, Reginald Fitz-Urte, William de Tracy, 


AD. %. Hugh de Moreville, and Richard Brito, communica- 


ting their thoughts to each other, and ſwearing 10 re- 
venge their ſovereign's quarrel, ſecretly withdrew 


from court, and made the beſt of their way to Eng- 
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In the mean time Henry, informed of ſome me- 
nacing expreſſions which they hal dropt. dripatcucd a 
meſſenger after them, charging them to oMterapt no- 
thing againf rhe perion of the primate. But thete or- 
ders came too late to prevent their fatal purpote : tho? 
they took different roads, to avoid ſuſpicion, they ar- 
rive nearly about the {ame time at Canterbury; where 
they found the archliſhop in perfect ſecurity, and 
murdered him in the church ot St. Benedict, while 
he was hearing veſpers. 


Sven, my dear Boy, was the tragical death of 
Thomas a Becket, a prelate of the moſt lofty, intr-pid, 
and inflexible ſpirit, who was able to cover from the 
world, and probably from himſelf, the enterprizes of 
pride and ambition under the diſguiſe of ſanctity, and 
of zeal for the intereſts of Chriſt and his church. His 
death confirmed to the clergy thoſe privileges which 
his oppoſition could not obtain. Though Henry had 
propoſed to have him arreſted, when informed of his re- 
newetd infolence, he was no ſooner told of the primate's 
murder, than he was filled with the utmoſt conſterna- 
tion. Interdicts and excommunications, weapons in 
themſelves fo terrible, would now, he foreſaw, be armed 
with double force: in vain ſhould he plead his inno- 
cence, and even his total ignorance of the fact; he 
was fuſhciently guilty, if the church thought fit to 
eſteem him ſo. Thete confiderations gave him the 


_ moſt unaffected concern: he ſhut himſelf up from the 


light 
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light of the ſun for three days, denying himſelſ all man- 
ner of ſuſtenance; and as ſoon as he recovered, in any 
degtec, his tone of mind, he diſpatched a folemn em- 
baſſy to Rome, mantaining his innocence, and offer- 
ing to ſubmit the whole affair to the deciſion of the 
Holy See s. 


Tux pope, flattered by fo much condeſcenſion, 
forebore to procced to extremities againſt Henry; 
more eſpecially as he was ſenſible, that he could reap 
greater advantages from moderation, than from vio- 
tence, Meantime the clergy were not idle in mag- 
nifying the ſanctity of the murdered primate. Other 
faints had borne teſtimony, by their ſufferings, to 
the general doArines of Chriftianity 3 but Becket ha:l 
facrificed his life to the power and privileges of tlc 
church : this peculiar merit challenged, and not in 
vain, a ſuitable acknowledgment to his memory. 
Endleſs were the panegyrics on his virtues ; and the 
miracles wrought by his relics were more numerous, 


more nonſenſical, and more impudently atteſted, 


than thoſe which ever filled the legend of any faint or 
martyr. His ſhrine not only reſtored dead men to life; 
it alſo reſtored cows, dogs, and horſes. Preſents were 
feat, and pilgrimages performed, from all parts of 
Chriſteadom, in order to obtain his interceſſion with 
heaven; and it was computed, that in one year, a- 
bove an hundred thouſand pilgrims arrived at Canter- 
bury, and paid their devotion at his tombs *?, 


As Henry, however, found he was in no immediate 


danger from the thunder of the Vatican, he under- 
took the conqueſt of Ireland; a deſign which he had 
long projected, and for which he had obtained a bull 
from pope Adrian III. but which had been deferred 
by reaſon of his quarrels with the primate. Of that 
iſland ſomething muſt here be ſaid. 
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IRELAND was probably firſt peopled from Britain, 
as Britain was from Gaul; and the inhabitants of all 
theſe countries ſeem to proceed from the fame Celtic 
origin, which is loſt in the moſt diſtant antiquity. 
The Iriſh, from the earlieſt accounts of hiſtory or tra- 
dition, had been buried in ignorance and barbariſm ; 
and as they were never conquered, or even invaded 
by the Romans, who communicated to the Weſtern 
world civility and flavery, they remained almoſt in 
their primitive fituation. The ſmall principalities, 
into which they were divided, exerciſed perpetual hoſ- 


tilities againft each other; the uncertain ſucceſſion of 


their princes was a continual fource of domeſtic con- 
vulfions ; the uſual title of each petty ſovereign was 
the murder of his predeceffor ; courage and force, 

gh exerciſed in the commiſſion of violence, were 
more honoured than pacific virtues; and the moſt fim- 
ple arts of life, even tillage and agriculture, were al- 
moſt wholly unknown among them. 


From this ſhort account of the ſtate of the coun- 
try, you will be lets ſurpriſed, my dear Boy, when 
you are told, that Henry, who landed in [reland 
at the head of no more than five hundred knights 
and their attendants, in a progreſs which he made 
that ifland, had little other occupation than 
to - receive the homage of his new ſubjects. He 
left moſt of the Iriſh chieftains, or princes, in poſ- 
ſeſſion of their ancient territories ; he beſtowed ſome 
lands on his Engliſh adventurers ; and after a ftay of 
a few months, returned to Britain, where his preſence 
was much wanted, having annexed Ireland for ever 
to the Engliſh crown 18. 


Tux pope's two legates, Albert and Theodin, to 
whom was committed the trial of Henry's conduct in 


regard to the death of Becket, were arrived in Nor- 
mandy, 
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mandy, before his return, and had ſent frequent let- LETTER 


ters to England, fell of menacing expreſſions. The 
king haſtened over to meet them; and was fo fortu- 
nate as to conclude an accommodation with them, on 
terms more caſy than could have been expefted. He 
cleared himſelf by oath of all concern ia the murder 
of Becket : hut, as the paſhon which he had expreſſed 
on account of that prelate's conduft, had probably 
been the cauſe of his violent death, Henry promiſed to 
ſerve three years againft the Infidels, either in Spain 
or Paleſtine, if the pope ſhould require him; and he 
agreed to permit appeals to the Holy See, in ecclefia- 
ſtical cauſes, on ſurety being given that nothing ſhould 
be attempted againft the rights of his crown N. 


H xx ſeemed now to have reached the pinnacle of 
human grandeur and felicity : his dangerous contra- 
verſy with the church was at an end, and he ap- 
peared equally happy in his domeſtic ſituation and his 
political government : but this tranquility was of ſhort 
duration. Prince Henry, at the inſtigation of Lewis 
VIE. his father-in-law, infifted that the king ſhould 
refign to him either the kingdom of England, or the 
duchy of Normandy ; and his two younger brothers, 
Geoffrey and Richard, alſs leagued with the court of 
France, by the perſuaſions of their mother, queen 
Eleanor ; whole jealouſy, when in years, was as vio- 
lent as her amorous paſſions, in youth. 


Tus Europe ſaw, with aftoniſhmear, the beſt and 
moſt in lulgent of parents at war with his whole fami- 
ly; and, what was ftill more extraordinary, ſeveral 
princes not aſhamed to ſupport this abfurd and unna- 
tura! rebellion ? Not only Lewis king of France, but 
William king of Scotland, Philip count of Flanders, 
and ſeveral other princes on the continent, beſides 
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many barons, both Engliſh and Norman, efpouſcd the 
quarrel of young Henry and his brothers 25. 


In order to break this alarming confederacy, the 
king of England humbled himſelf fo far as to ſuppli- 
cate the court of Rome: though ſenſible of the dan- 
ger of eccleſiaſtical authority in temporal diſputes, he 
applied to the pope to excommunicate his enemies, 
and by that means reduce to obedience his undutiful 
children, whom he found ſuch reluctance to puniſh 
by the ſword. The bulls required were iſſued by 
Alexander III. but they not having the defired effect, 
the king was obliged to have recourſe to arms; and he 
carried on war ſucceſsfully, and at the ſame time, a- 
gain France, Scotland, and the rebellious barons in 
England and Normandy. 


In the mean time Henry, ſenſible of his danger, 
and of the effects of ſuperſtition on the minds of the 
people, went barefooted to Becket's tomb; proftrated 
himſelf before the ſhrine of the faint ; remained in 
faſting and prayer during a whole day; watched 
all night the holy reliques; and aſſembling a chapter of 
the monks, put a ſcourge of c iſcipline into each of 
their hands, and prefented his bare ſhoulders to the 
laſhes which theſe incenſed ecclefiaſtics inflifted upon 
him !—Next morning he reccived abfolution; and his 
generals obtained, on the ſame day, a great victory 
over the Scots, which was regarded as the earneſt of 
his final reconciliation with Heaven, and with Tho- 
mas a Becket *. 


ANOTHER battle was ſoon after obtained over the 
the Scots, near Alnwic, where their king was taken 
priſoner; and et ſpirit of the rebels being broken by 
this victory, all England was reſtored to tranquility. 
It was deemed impious any longer to reſiſt a prince, 

who 
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who ſeemed to lie under the immediate protection of x 


Heaven. The clergy exalted anew the merits and 
the powerful interceſſion of Becket ; and Henry, in- 
ſtead of oppofing their ſuperſtition, politically propa- 
gated an opinion fo favourable tohis intereſts 22. Vic- 
rorious in all quarters, crowned with glory, and ab- 
ſoluts maſter of his Engliſh dominions, he haſtened 
over to Normandy ; where a peace was concluded with 
Lewis, and an accommecdation brought about with his 
ſons. 

Tuvs, contrary to all expectation, having extri- 
cated himſelf from a fituation, in which his throne was 
expoſed to the utmoſt danger, Henry occupied him- 
ſelf for ſeveral years in the adminiſtration of juſtice, 
enacting of laws, and in guarding againſt thoſe incon- 
veniencies, which either the paſt convulſions of the 
ſtate, or the political inftitutions of that age, rendered 
unavoidable. The ſucceſs which had attended him in 
all his wars, diſcouraged his neighbours from at- 
tempting any thing againft him ; fo that his tranſac- 
tions with them, during the remainder of his reign, 
contain little memorable. 


Mzanwniles the king of France had fallen into a 
very abje& ſuperſtition ; and was induced, by a de- 
votion more fincere than Henry's, to make a pilgrim- 
age to the tomb of Becket, in order to obtain his in- 
tercefſion for the recovery of Philip, his ſon and heir. 
Lewis, as the ſagacious Hume remarks, with no leſs 


— 


A. D. 1175. 


A. D. 1176. 


ingenuity than pleaſantry, probably thought himſelf 


intituled to the favour of that ſaint, on account of 
their ancient intimacy : and hoped that Becket, whom 
he had protected while on earth, would not now, that 
he was ſo highly advanced in heaven, forget his old 
friend and benefactor. The young prince was re- 
ſtored to health, and, as was ſuppoſed, by the inter- 
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du his ambitious and impatient temper, pertuaded him LETTER 


% ſaek prefent power and indcpendency, at the ex- ay 


rence of filial duty, and of the grandeur of that mo- 
narchy which he was one day to inherit. The king 
i England was therefore obiigeu, at an advance: 
age, to defend his dominions by arms, and to enter on 
war with France, and with his eldeſt fon, a prince 
of great valour and popularity, who had ſeduced the 
chief barons of Poitou, Guicane, Normandy, and 
Anjou. Henry was unſuccetsſul, as might be expect- 
a; which fo much ſubdued his fpirit, that he con 
cluded a treaty on the moſt diſadvaatagcous terins, EI 
agreed that Richard ſhould receive the homage, and 
gath of fealty, of all his ſubjects; that all his affa- 
4atcs ſhould be pardoned ; and he engaged to pay the 
King of France a compenſation tor the charges of the 
var 27 a 


Dor the morti cation which, Heary cecorved fron 
neſe humiliating conditions, was nothing, in compa 
ion of what he experienced on this occaſion. When 
„c demande x liſt of the perions, to whom ke was to 
grant an indemnity for confederating with Richard, 


1s was aiionuhed to find at tho Ea 1 then the 
name of his fon John, who ha. Fay s been his fa 
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LETTER able, quite broke his ſpirit, and threw him into a 


lingering fever, of which he ioon after expired, at the 


—— 
A.D. 218 caſtle of Chinon, near Saumur, in Normandy. 


Tux character of Henry, both in public and private 
life, is almoſt without a blemiſh ; and he poſſeſſed 
every accompliſhment, both of body and mind, which 
can make a man either eſtimable or amiable. He was 
of a middle ftature, ſtrong and well proportioned ; 
his countenance was lively and engaging ; his conver- 
ſation affable and entertaining; his clocution eaſy, 
perſuaſive, and ever at command. He loved peace, 
but poſſeſſed both bravery and conduct in war; was 
provident without timidity ; ſevere in the execution 
of juſtice without rigour; and temperate without au- 
ſterity. He is faid to have been of a very amorous 
diſpoſition, and hiſtorians mention two of his natural 
ſons by Rotamond, the fair daughter of Lord Clifford ; 
viz, Richard Longeſpee, or Longſword, (fo called from 
the ſword which he generally wore) who married the 
heireſs of Saliſbury ; and Geoffrey, firſt biſhop of 
Lincoln, and afterwards archbiſhop of York. The 
other circumſtances of the ſtory commonly told of that 
lady ſeem to be fabulous, though adopted by many 


hiſtorical writers. 


LiKE moſt of his predeceſſors of the Norman line, 
Henry ſpent more of his time on the continent, than 
in this ifland. He was ſurrounded by the Engliſh 
nobility and gentry, when abroad; and the French 
nobility and gentry attended him, when he arrived in 
England. All foreign improvements, therefore, in 
literature and politeneſs, in laws and arts, ſeem now to 
have been tranſplanted into England; and the fpirit of 
liberty, which ſtill animated the breaſts of the native 
Engliſh, communicated itſelf to the barons, who were 
ll of Norman extraction, and made them both more 

| | | defirous 
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deſirous of independency themſelves, and more willing N 
—— 


to indulge it to the people. 


Tux effects of this ſecret revolution in the ſentiments 
of men, we ſhall afterwards have occafion to trace : 
at preſent I muſt return to the affairs of Germany; 
remarking by the way, that Henry II. left only two 
legitimate ſons, Richard, who ſucceeded him, and John, 
commonly denominated Lack Land, becauſe he inhe- 
rited no territory, though his father, at one time, 
intended to leaye him a large part of his extenfive do- 
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GERNAN EMPIRE ad i Dependencies, Rom, 
le the ITALIAN Sr Ars, wider FREDPENIe I. 
ſur named BARBAROSSA, with ſome Account of the thre 
CRUSADE. 


HAVE already, my dear Boy, obſerved, that 

Frederic, duke of Suabta, ſurnamed Barharoſla, 
prince of great courage and capacity, was unanimoufly 
cle&cd emperor, on the death of his uncle Conrad III. 
not only by the Germans, but alſo by the Lombards, 
who gave their votes on this occaſion. His election 
was no fooncr known, than almoſt all the princes ot 
Europe ſent ambaſſadors to Merſburg, to congratulate 
tim on his clevation. The king of Denmark wen: 
thither in perion for the inveſtiture of his dominions 2 
and Frederic crowned him with his own hard, and 1 
ceived the oath of allegiance from him as a vaſſal of 
the empire. 


EVN _— the rew9n of Frederic thus auſpiciouily 
CO 3 ERCEC, id was ſoon involved in troubles, which 
cgulred alt his COUFAgE and capacity to ſurmount, and 
ki ch It W auld be tedious circumftantially to relate. 

Mail Gerefore only obſerve, that, after having ſettle! 
the affairs of Germany, by reſtor! ing Bavaria to Hen- 
ry the Lion, duke of Saxony *, the emperor marched 
wto Italy, in order to r the difturhances of that 


country, and Le crowned by the pope, in Imitation of 
bis 1 * tecefors. 


ADRIAN IV. who then filled St. Peter's chair, wa: 
as Eunglimuan, and a greet ezemple of what may le 
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done by perſonal merit and good fortune, The fon of 
a Mendicant, and long a . hiinſelf, ſtrolling 
from country iO country, he was received as a fcrvont 
to che canons of St. Rufus in Provence; where, in tinte, 
ne was admitted a monk, was rated to the rank of aloot, 
and general ot the orver, and at ength to the pontte 


. . . = „ - : . 
ficate. He was inclincd to crowa a valla!; but afraid 
of giving himſelf a maiter ; he therefore infilled upon 


; FI 3 
the Roman ceremonial ; which required, Uiat the ein- 


peror ould Mis Kkrate dan elf before tlie pope, KE 115 his 
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PACCS, 


F&EDEFRIC looked upon this ceremony as an tute, 
and refuſes to tubmar to it. On this ful the cardie 
nals Mea, as if The « IT CCOC had Z1 VCR the as ta! of civil 
war; and thie Roman chancery, which xep! 2 regiitcr of 
every thing of this kind, affurec him, that us predecer 
tors had always complied with theie torms. The cere- 
mony of kifthng the popes fect, which be (new to be 
the eſtabliſhed cuſtoin, Id not hurt Frederte's pride; 
but he could not bear that of nolding: the dritte a 5 
the ſtirrup, which he confidered as an innovation ; and 
indeed it does not appear that any emporor, except Lo- 
thario, ſucceſſor to Henry V. had complicy with this 
part of the ceremony. Frederic's pride, however, art 
length digeſted cheſe two {fuppoſed attronts, which us 
confrued only as empty marks of Chriftan humility, 
but which che court of Rome viewed as procts of real 
ſubjecuion 7, 


Zur the emperor's difficulties were not yer over, 
The citizens of Rome ſent him à deputarion, inſo- 
jently demanding the reitoration of their anctent 
form of government, and ouring to 3:pulate with him 
for the imperial dignity, ** Charietagne aud, Ortho 
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% and I am your maſter by right of ſucceſſion: it is 
© mine to preſcribe laws, and yours to receive them.“ 
With theſe words he diſmiſſed the deputies, and was 
inaugurated without the walls of the city by the pope ; 
who put the ſceptre into his hand, and the crown upon 
his head % 


Tux nature of the empire was then ſo little under- 
flood, and the pretenſions ſo contradictory, that, on 
the one hand, the Roman citizens mutinied, and a 
great deal of blood was ſpilt, becauſe the pope had 
crowned the emperor, without the conſent of the ſe- 
nate and the people; and, on the other hand, pope 
Adrian, by all his letters, declared that he had con- 
firred the benefice of the Roman empire on Frederic ; 
<< beneficium imperii Romani? now the word beneficium 
literally ſignificd a ficf. Adrian hkewiſe exhibited, 
publickly in Rome, a picture of the emperor Lothario, 
og his knees before pope Alexander II. holding both 
his hands joined between thoſe of the pontiff, which 
was the diſtinguiſhing mark of vaſlalage ; and on the 
picture was this inſcription : 


Rex venit ante fores, jurans priùs urbis honores : 
Poſt hamo fit, pape ; ſumit quo dants corenam *., 
«© Before the gates the king appears, 
„ Rome's honours to maintain he ſwears ; 
Then to the pope finks lowly down, 

«© Who grants him the imperial crown.” 


FaEDERIC, who had retired to his German domi- 
nions, was at Beſangon, when he received informa- 
tion of Adrian's inſolence; and having expreſſed his 
diſpleaſure at it, a cardinal then preſent made anſwer, 
«© If he does not hold the empire of the pope, of whom 
*© then does he hold it?“ Enraged at this impertinent 

ſpeech, 
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ſpeech, Otho, count Palatine, would have run the 1 
author of it through the body, with the ſword which * 
he wore as marſhal of the empire, had not Frederic 
prevented him. The cardinal immediately fled, and 

the pope entered into a treaty.— The Germans then 

made uſe of no argument but force, and the court of 

Rome ſheltered itſelf under the ambiguity of its ex- 
preſſions. Adrian declared, that benefice, according to 

his idea, fignified a favour, not a fief; and he pro- 

miſed to put out of the way the painting of the con- 
ſecration of Lothario *. 


A FEw obſervations will not here be improper. 
Adrian IV. beſieged by William I. king of Sicily, in 
Benevento, gave up to him ſeveral eccleſiaſtical pre- 
tenſions. He conſented that Sicily ſhould never have 
any legate, nor be ſuhject to any appeal to the ſce of 
Rome, except with the king's permiſſion. Since 
which time, the kings of Sicily, though the only 
princes that are vaſlals of the pope, are in a manner 4 
popes themſelves in their on ifland. The Roman 
pontiffs, thus adored and abuſed, ſome what reſembled, 
to barrow a remark from Voltaire, the idols which 
the Indians ſcourge to obtain favours from them. 


Aprran, however, fully revenged himſelf upon | 

other princes who ſtood in need of bim. He wrote in | 
the following manner to Henry II. of England: 
There is no doubt, and you know it very well, that 
Ireland, and all the iflands which have received 
<< the faith, appertain to the church of Rome; but if 
you want to take poſſeſſion of that ifland, in order 
t to baniſh vice from it, to enforce an obſervance of 
the laws, and with an intent of paying the yearly 

tribute of St. Peter's penny for every houſe, we 
„ with pleaſure grant you our permiſſion ro conquer 
it?.“ Thus an Engliſh beggar, become biſhop of 


Rome, 
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an Engliſh king, who wanted to ufurp it, and who had 
power to carry his deſign into cxecution. 


Tux intrepid acdivity of Frederic Barbaroſſa had 
not only the pope to ſubdue, who diſputed the em- 
pire, Rome, which refuſed to acknowledge a maſter, 
and many other cities of Italy, that aſſerted their in- 
dependcacy ; he bad, at the ſame time, the Bohemians 
to humble, who had mutinicd againſt him, and alto 

the Polcs, with whom he was at war. Yet all this he 

effected, He N red Poland, and erected it into 
— kingdom; he quelled the tumults in Bohe- 
mia; and the king of Denmark renewed the homage 
for his dominions ?. He tecurcd the fidelity of the 
German princes, by rendering himſelf formidable to 
forcign nations; and cw hack to Italy, where hopes 
of e had arifc2, on the troubics and perplexi- 
ties of this prince. On his arrival, he found every 
thing in confuſion; not ſo much from the efforts of theo 
8 cities to recover their liberty, as from that 
party- rage, which conſtantly prevailed, as I have fre- 
quently had occaſion to obſerve, at the election of a 


pope. 


ApRIAR IV. dying, two oppoſite faction: tumul- 
tuouſly elected two perſons, known by the names = 
Victor II. and Alexander III. The emperor's allic 
neceilarity acknowledged the pope choſen by bins; 
and thoſe princes, ahs were jealous of the emperor, 
acknowledged the other. What was the ſhame and 
ſcandal of Rome, then became the ſignal of diviſion 
over all Europe. Victor II. Frederic's pope, had 
Germany, Bohemia, and one half of italy, on his 
fide : the reſt ſubmitted to Alexander III. in honovr 
of whom the Milaneſe, who were avowed enemies t7 
the emperor, built the city of Alexandria. In vain 
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fection. Hence the origin of that ceremony which 1s 
annually performed by the Venetians, under the no- 
tion of eſpouſing the Adriatic “. 


Is conſequence of theſe misfortunes, the emperor 
was diſpoſed to an accommodation with the pope ; 
but his pride would not permit him to make an humi- 
liating advance: he therefore rallied his troops, and 
excrted himſelf with ſo much vigour in repairing his 
loſs, that he was ſoon in a condition to riſk another 
battle, in which his enemies were worſted; and being 
no leſs a politician than a general, he ſeized this for- 
tunate moment to ſignify his defire of peace to pope 
Alexander, who received the propoſal with great joy, 
and Venice had the honour of being the place of re- 
conciliation. 'The emperor, the pope, and a great 
many princes and cardinals, repaired to that city, 
then miſtreſs of the ſea, and one of the wonders of the 
world : there the emperor put an end to the diſpute, 
by acknowledging the pope, kiffing his feet, and hold- 
ing his ſtirrup, while he mounted his mule **, 


Tus reconciliation was attended with the ſubmiſ- 
ſion of all the towns in Italy, which had entered into 
the aſſociation for their mutual defence, They obtained 
a general pardon, and were left at hberty to uſe their 
own laws and forms of government; but they were o- 


bliged to take the oath of allegiance to the emperor, 
as their ſuperior lord, 


 CarLrxrvs, the antipope, finding himſelf abandon- 


ed by the emperor, in conſequence of this treaty, made 


his ſubmiſſions to Alexander, who received him with 
great humanity ; and in order to prevent, for the fu- 
ture, thoſe ſchiims which had ſo often attended the elec- 
tion of popes, he called a general council, in which it 
was decreed, that no pope ſhould be deemed duly elect- 
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ed, without having two thirds of the votes in his fa- LETTFR 


vour 12. 


Tux affairs of Italy being thus fettied, the emperor 
returned to Germany; where Henry the Lion, duke 
of Saxony, had raifed freſh troubles. He was a proud, 
haughty, and turbulent prince, like moſt of his pre- 
deceſſors, and not only oppreſſed his own ſubjects, but 
committed outrages againſt all his neighbours. Fre 
deric, glad of an opportunity of being revenged upon 
Henry, who had abandoned him in his Italian expe - 
dition, convoked a diet at Goſlar, were the duke was 
put to the ban of the empire; and, after a variety of 
ſtruggles, the ſentence was put in execution: he was 
diveſted of all his dominions, which were beſtowed up- 
on different vaſſals of the empire. 


SENSIBLE of his folly when too late, duke Henry 
threw himſelf at the emperor's feet, and begged with 
great humility that ſome of his territories might be 
reſtored, Frederic, touched with his unfortunate con- 
dition, referred him to a diet of the empire, at Erfurt. 
There Henry endeavourcd to acquit himſelf of the 
crimes laid to his charge; but, as it was impracticable 
to withdraw his fiefs, which were already diſpoſed of, 
Frederic adviſed him to refide in England, until the 
princes who had ſhared his dominions could be per- 
ſuaded to relinquiſh them; and, in the mean time, he 
promiſed, that no attempts ſhould be made upon the 
territories of Brunſwick and Lunenburg, which he 
would protect in behalf of Henry's children. In com- 
pliance with this advice, the duke retired to England, 
where he was hoſpitably entertained by his father - in- 
law, Henry II. and there his wife bore him a fourth ſon, 
named William, from whom the prefent houſe of 
Brunſwick, and conſequently the preſent royal family 
of England, is deſcended 13. 
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the firſt German nobles, eceleſiaſtics as well as laymen 

The r-ndezvous was appointed at Ratiſbon; and in 
order 15 prevent the inconvenience of too great 2 
multitude, Frederic decreed that no perſon ſhould 
take the croſs, who could not ald exoc = n 
marks of filver. But notwithſtanching tuts regulation, 

wife'y calculated to prevent the neceiſities which 
ruin the former armies, fo great was the cal of the 
Germans, that adventurers aſſemhicd to the number of 
ond hnadred and fifty thoutant ſignting men, well 


arme!, and provided with neceſfarics 0 the expedi- 
don 77, 


brrog r his departure, Frederic made a progreſs thro! 
the principal cities of Germany, accompanied by his 
ſon Tlearyv, to whom he intended to leave the govern- 
ment of nis deminions ; and that he might negleCt no 
ep neceſſary to the pretervation of peace and tranqui- 
Lity during his abſence , he reg ulated the ſucceſſion o, 
ts aon of his children ſhould nave cauſe to com 
plain, or any pretext to diſturb the quiet of the em- 


pire. 


TAE emperor in perfon marched at the head of 
thirty thout: ad men, by the way of Vienna, to Preſ- 
burg. where he was joined by the reſt of his army. 
He thenee —— through Hungary, into the ter- 
ritories of the trick emperor; who, notwithſtanding 
his profefhons of cen had been detached from 
rhe intereſts of Fredgrig by Saladin's promiſes and in- 
fingations, and took all opportunities of harraſſing the 
Germans in their march, Incenſed at this * 7 
Freder.c laid the country under contribution; took 
and piundered Phüippolis; defeated a body of Greek 
troops thai attacked bim by ſurprize; and compelled 
aces Angelus, emperer of Conſtantinople, to fue 
or peace Ne wintered * Adrianople ; croffed the 


Helle ſpon: 
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time at Laodicea; defeated the Turks in ſeveral bat 
tles; took and pillaged the city of Iconĩum, and croſs- 
ed mount Taurus: ſo that all Aſia was filled with the 
terror of his name. He ſeemed to be among the ſol- 
diers of the croſs, what Saladin was among the Turks; 
an able politician, and a good general, tried by for- 
tune. The Oriental Chriſtians flattered themſelves 
with certain relief from his aſſiſtance: but their hopes 
were ſuddenly blaſted. This great prince, who was 
an expert ſwimmer, plunged into the cold river Cyd- 
nus, in order to refreſh himſelf from the ſultry heat 
of ſummer ; and by that means caught a mortal diſtem- 
per, which at once put an end to his life and his bold 
enterprize . 


Tuvs, my dear Boy, periſhed Frederic I. in the 
fixty-ninth year of his age, and the thirty-eighth of 
his reign, a prince of an enterprifing ſpirit, and great 
capacity, who had the peace of his country always at 
heart, and who ſupported the dignity of the empire 
with equal courage and reputation. He was ſucceed- 
ed in the imperial throne by his fon Henry VT. fur- 
named the Severe : but, before I ſpeak of that priace, 
I muſt carry forward the hiſtory of the third cruſade, 
continued by the kings of France and England. 
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FRANCE and ENGLAND, frm the Death if 
HENRY II. to the granting of the GREAT CHAR- 


TER by King Jonn, with a further Account of the 
third CRUus ADE. 


1 death of Henry II. my dear Boy, was an 
event eſteemed equally fortunate by his fon Ri- 
chard, and by Philip Auguſtus, king of France : 
Philip loſt a dangerous and implacable enemy, and 
Richard got poſſeſſion of that crown which he had fo 
eagerly purſued. Both ſeemed to conſider the recove- 
ry of the Holy Land as the ſole purpoſe of their govern- 
ment; yet neither was ſo much impelled to that pious 
enterprize by ſuperſtition, as by the love of military 
glory. Richard, in particuiar, carried fo little the 
appearance of ſanctity in his conduct, that, when ad- 
viſed by a zealous preacher of the cruſade (who from 
that merit had acquired the privilege of ſpeaking the 
boldeſt truths) to rid himſelf of his pride, avarice, and 
voluptuouſneſs, which the prieſt affectedly called the 
king's three favourite daughters. You counſel 
« well,” replied Richard—< and I hereby diſpoſe of 
« uh firſt to the Templars, of the ſecond to the Be- 
c ucdiftines, and of the third to my biſhops 1.“ 


THe reiterated calamities attending the cruſades, 
taught the kings of France and England the nece ffity 
of trying another road to the Holy Land: they 
determines! to conduct their armies thither by fea; to 
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their naval power, to maintain an opcu communica - 
tion with their own ſtates, and with the weſtern parts 
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plains of Vezelay, on the borders of Burgundy, where 

Philip and Richard found their armies amount to one 
hundred thouſand men : an invincible force, animated 
by religion and glory, and conducted by two warlike 
monarchs. They renewed their promiſes of mutual 
friendſhip ; pledged their faith not to invade each 
other's dominions during the cruſade ; and exchanged 
the oaths of all their barons and prelates to the ſame 
effect, then ſeparated : Philip took the road to Genoa, 


Richard that to Marſcilles, with a view of meeting 


their fleets, which were ſeverally appointed to aſſem- 
ble in theſe harbours 2. They put to ſea together; and 
both nearly about the ſame time, were obliged 
ſtreſs of weather to take ſhelter in Meffina, where 
they were detained during the whole winter. This 
cvcnt laid the foundation of animoſities, which never 
afterwards entirely ſubſided, and proved fatal ta their 


enterprize. 


Bor before I enter on that ſubject, a few words re- 
lative to the character of thoſe two princes will be ne- 
ceſſary. Philip and Richard, though profeſſed friends, 
were by the fituation and extent of their dominions 


rivals in power; by their age and inclinations com- 


petitors for glory; and theſe cauſes of emulation, 
which might have ſimulated them to martial enter- 


prizes, had they been employed in the field againſt 


the common enemy, during their preſent leiſure, ſoon 
excited quarrels between monarchs of ſuch fiery tem- 
pers. Equally haughty, ambitious, intrepid, and 
inflexible, they were irritated with the leaſt appear- 
ance of injury; and they were incapable, by mutual 
condeſcenſions, to efface thoſe cauſes of complaint, 


which mutually aroſe between thera, The ſource of 
diſcord was as follows: 


| WiLLIA3t 
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 WitLiam II. the laſt king of Naples and Sicily, 
had married Joan, fifter to Richard ; and that prince 
dying without iſſue, had bequeathed his dominions to 
his paternal ſiſter Conſtantia, the only legitimate off- 
ſpring ſurviving of Roger, the Norman, who con- 
quered thoſe ſtates from the Greeks and Saracins, as 
you have already ſeen. Henry VI. then emperor of 
Germany, had married this princeſs, in expectation of 
that rich inheritance ; but Tancred, her natural bro- 
ther, by his intereſt among the nobles, had acquired 
poſſeſſion of the throne, and maintained his claim a- 
gaink all the efforts of the empire. The approach of 
the cruſaders naturally gave the Sicilian prince appre- 
henfions for his unſtable government; and he was un- 
certain whether he had moſt reaſon to dread the preſence 
of the French or the Engliſh monarch. Philip was en- 
gaged in ftrift alliance with the emperor, Tancred's 
competitor ; Richard was diſguſted by his rigours to- 
wards the queen-dowager, whom he confined in Paler- 
mo, becauſe ſhe had oppoſed his ſucceſſion to the. crown: 
ſenſible therefore of the delicacy of his fituation, Tan- 
cred reſolved to pay his court to both theſe princes ; 
and he was not unſucceſsful in his endeavours. He 
perſuaded Philip, that it was highly improper to in- 
terrupt his enterprize againſt the Infidels by any at- 
tempt againſt a Chriftian prince; he reftored queen 
Joan to her liberty, and even found means to make an 
alliance with Richard. But before this friendſhip was 
ſettled, Richard, (jealous both of Tancred and the 
inhabitants of Meſſina) had taken up his quarters in 
the ſuburbs, and poſſeſſed himſelf of a ſmall fort, 
which commanded the harbour. The citizens took 
umbrage. Mutual infults and attacks paſſed between 
them and the Engliſh. Philip, who had quartered 
his troops in the town, endeavoured to accommodate 
the quarrel ; and held a conference with Richard for 
that purpoſe, 
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Wurz the two kings (meeting in the open fields) 
were engaged in diſcourſe on this ſubject, a body of 
the Sicilians ſeemed to be drawing towards them; and 
Richard puſhed forward, in order to learn the reaſon 
of this extraordinary movement. Iuſolent from their 
power, and inflamed by former animoſities, the Eng- 
lifh wanted only a pretence for attacking the Miſh- 
nefe : they chafed them from the field, drove them 
into the town, and entered with them at the gates. 
Richard employed his authority to reſtrain them from 
pillaging and maſſacring the defenceleſs inhabitants; 
but he gave orders that the ſtandard of England, in 
token of his victory, ſhould be erected on the walls. 
Philip, who conſidered that place as his quarters, ex- 
claimed againſt the arrogance of the Englith monarch, 
od ordered tome of his troops to pull down the ſtand- 
vrch: but Richard informed him by a meſſenger, that 
though he would willingly himſelf remove that ground 
©: tence, he would not permit it to be done by others; 
and if the French king attempted ſuch an inſult on his 
dignity, he ſhould not fucceed but by the utmoſt ef- 
fuſion of blood. Philip, fatisfied with this ſpecics of 
haughty condeſcenſion, recalled his orders, and the 
diftcrence was ſeemingly accommodated ; but the ſeeds 
of rancour and jealouty ftill remained in the breafts of 
the two monarchs *. 


AFTER leaving Sicily, the Engliſh fleet met with 
a furious tempeſt :; it was driven on the coaſt of Cy- 
prus ; and ſome of the veſſels were wrecked near Le- 
miſſo in that land. Iaac, prince of Cyprus, who 
had aſſumed the magniiicent title of emperor, pillaged 
the ſhips that were ftranded, and threw the ſeamen 
and paſſengers into priſon 5 but Richard, who arrived 
ſoon after, took ample vengeance on him for the in- 
jury. He diſembarked his troops; defeated the ty- 
rant who oppoſed his landing; entered Lemiſſo by 


ſtorm ; 
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ſtorm; gained next day a ſecond victory; obliged 
Iſaac to ſurrender at diſcretion, and eſtabliſhed go- 
vernors over the ifland. Thrown into priſon, and 
loaded with irons, the Creek prince complaincd of the 
little reſpect with which he was treated: Richard or- 
dered filver fetters to be made for him; and this em- 
peror, pleaſed with the diſtinction, expreſſed a ſenſe 
of the generoſity of his conqueror * ! 


R1icHaARD, by reaſon of the tranſactions at Cyprus, 
was later of arriving in Afia than Philip; but the Eng- 
Lih army came in time to partake in the glory of the 
fiege of Ptolemais, which had been attacked above 
two years by the united force of all the Chriſtians in 
Paleftine, and had been defended by the utmoſt ef- 
forts of Saladin and the Saracins. Before this place, 
Frederic, duke of Suabia, fon of the emperor Barba- 
roſſa, and who ſucceeded him in the command, toge- 
ther with the remains of the German army, had pe- 
' riſhed : but the arrival of the armies of France and 
England, with Philip and Richard at their head, in- 
fired new life into the beſiegers; and the emulation 
between theſe rival kings, and rival nations, produced 
extraordinary acts of valour. Richard, in particular, 
animated by a more precipitate courage than Philip, 
and more agreeable to the romantic ſpirit of that age, 
drew to himſelf the attention of all the world, and ac- 
quired a great and ſplendid reputation. Ptolemais was 
taken : the Saracin garriſon, reduced to the laſt ex- 
tremity, ſurrendered themſelves priſoners of war; and 
the wood of the true croſs was reſtored 5. 


Trnvs this famous fiege, which had engaged the 
attention of all Europe and Afia, was brought to a 
happy period, after the loſs of three hundred thouſand 
men. But Philip, inftead of purſuing the hopes of 
farther conqueſt, and redeeming the holy city from 

Y 3 ſlavery, 
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1 ſlavery, being diſguſted with the aſcendant aſſumed 


XXVII 
8 


and acquired by Richard, and having views of many 


4. D. 15. advantages, which he might reap by his preſence in 


A. P. 2192. 


Europe, declared his reſolution of returning into 
France; and he pleaded his bad ſtate of health, as 
an excuſe for his deſertion of the common cauſe. He 
left however to Richard ten thouſand of his troops, 
under the command of the duke of Burgundy ; and 
he renewed his oath never to commit hoſtilities againſt 
that prince's territories during his abſence : but he no 
ſooner reached Italy, than he applied to pope Celeſtine 
III. for a diſpenſation from his vow ; and, when de- 
nied that requeſt, he ftill proceeded, though after a 
more concealed manner, in his unjuſt projets. He 
ſeduced prince John, the king's brother, from his al- 
legiance, and did every thing to blacken the character 
of king Richard ; repreſenting him as privy to the 
murder of the marquis de Montferrat, who had been 
taken off, as was well known, by an Afiatic chief, 
called / Old Man of the Mountain, the prince of the 
Aſſaſſins; a word which has found its way into moſt 
European languages, from the practice of theſe bold 
and determined ruffians, againſt whom no precaution 
was ſufficient to guard any man, however powerful, 
and whom the marquis had provoked ©, 


Bur Richard's heroic actions in Paleſtine were the 
beſt apology for his conduct. The Chriſtian adven- 
turers under his command determined, on opening the 
campaign, to attempt the fiege of Aſcalon, in order 
to prepare the way for that of Jeruſalem ; and they 


marched along the ſea-coaſt with that intention. Sa- 


ladin propoſed to intercept their paſſage, and placed 
himſelf on the road with an army of three hundred 


thouſand combatants, On this occaſion was fought 
one of the greateſt battles of that age; and the moſt 


celebrated for the * genius of the commanders, 
for 
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for the number and valour of the troops, and for the 
great variety of events which attended it. Both the 
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right wing of the Chriſtians, commanded by d' A- A. p. 1190. 


veſnes, and the left, conducted by the duke of Burgun- 

dy, were in the beginning of the day, broken and de- 
feated ; when Richard, who led on the main body, 
reſtored the battle; attacked the enemy with admira- 
ble intrepidity and preſence of mind ; performed the 
part of a conſummate general and gallant ſoldier; and 
not only gave his two wings leiſure to recover from 
their confuſion, but obtained a complete victory over 
the Saracins, forty thouſand of whom are iaid to have 
been flain in the field 7. Aſcalon ſoon after ſell into the 
hands of the Chriſtians : other ſieges were carried on 
with ſucceſs : Richard was even able to advance with- 
in fight of Jeruſalem, the object of all his enterprizes, 
when he had the mortification to find, that he muſt 
abandon all hopes of immediate ſucceſs, and muſt put 


a ſtop to his career of victory. 


 AniMATED with an enthuſiaſtic ardour for the 
holy wars, the champions of the croſs, at firſt, broke 
through all regards to ſafety or intereſt in the proſecu- 
tion of their pious purpoſe; and, truſting to the im- 
mediate aſſiſtance of Heaven, ſet nothing before their 


eyes but fame and victory in this world, and a crowa 


of glory in the next: but long abſence from home, 
fatigue, diſeaſe, famine, and the varieties of fortune 
which naturally attend war, had gradually abated that 
fury which nothing was able directly to withſtand. 
Every one, except the king of England, expreſſed a 
defire of ſpeedily returning to Europe; ſo that there 
appeared an abſolute neceſſity of abandoning for the 
preſent all hopes of farther conqueſt, and of ſecuring 
the acquifitions of the Chriſtians by an accommoda- 
tion with Saladin. Richard, therefore, concluded a 
truce with that monarch ; and ſtipulated that Ptole- 
Y 4 mais, 
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ſhould remain in the hands of the Chriſtians, and that 


A P. 1. every one of that religion ſhould have liberty to per- 


form his pilgrimage unmoleſted . This truce was con- 
cluded for three years, three months, three weeks, 
three days, and three hours; a magical number, ſug- 
geſted by a ſuperſtition, well ſuited to the object of 


the war. 


SaLaDin died at Damaſcus, ſoon after the con- 
clufion of the truce with the leaders of the cruſade. 
He was a prince of great generoſity and valour ; and 
it is memorable, that during his laſt illneſs, he order- 
ed his winding-ſheet to be carried as a ſtandard through 
every ſtrcet cf the city, while a crier went before the 
bon who bore this cnfign of mortality, and pro- 
aimed with a loud voice, „This is all that remains 
tothe mighty Saladin, the conqueror of the Eaſt.“ 
IIIis lafl will is alſo remarkable: he ordered charities 
to be diſtributed to the poor, without diſtinction of 
Jew, Chriſtian, or Mahometan? ; intending by this 
diſpoſition to inculcate, that all men are brethren, 
and that, when we would aſſiſt them, we ought not to 
inquire what they believe, but what they feel. An 
admirable leſſon to Chriſtians, though from an Infi- 
del; but the advantage of ſcience, of moderation, 
and humanity, were at that time indeed entirely on the 
nde of the Saracins. 


AFTER the truce, Richard had no further buſineſs 
in Paleſtine ; and the intelligence which he received 
of the intrigues of his brother John and the king 
of France, made him ſenſible that his preſence was ne- 
ccitary in Europe. Not thinking it ſafe, however, to 
pats thro” France, he failed to the Adriatic ; and being 
ſhipwrecked near Aquileia, he put on the habit of a 
pilgrim, with an intention of taking his journey ſe- 
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cretly through Germany. But his liberalities and ex- LETTER 


pences betrayed him; and he was arreſted and thrown 


XXVII. 


. —— 
into priſon by Leopold, duke of Auſtria, whom he had A.D, 153. 


offended at the ſiege of Ptolemais, and who ſold him to 
the emperor Henry VI. who had taken offence at Ri- 
chard's alliance with Tancred, king of Sicily, and was 
glad to have him in his power . Thus the gallant king 
of England, who had filled the whole world with his 
renown, found himſelf, during the moſt critical ſtate of 
his affairs, confined to a dungeon, in the heart of Ger- 
many ; loaded with irons, and entirely at the mercy 


of his enemy, the baſeſt and moſt ſordid of man- 
kind“! 


WHILE the high ſpirit of Richard ſuffered every in- 
ſult and indignity in Germany, the king of France 
employed every means of force and intrigue, of war 
and negociation, againſt the dominions and the perſon 
of his unfortunate rival. He made the emperor the 
largeſt offers, if he would deliver into his hands the 
royal priſoner ; he formed an alliance by marriage with 
Denmark, defiring that the ancient Danith claim to 
the crown of England might be transferred to him ; 
he concluded a treaty with prince John, the king's bro- 
ther, who is ſaid to have done homage to him for the 
Engliſh crown; and he invaded Normandy, while the 
traitor John attempted to make himſelf maſter of Eng 
land **, | 


In the meantime Richard being produced before a 
diet of the empire, made ſuch an impreſſion on the 
German princes by his eloquence and ſpirit, that they 
exclaimed loudly againft the conduct of the emperor : 
the pope alſo threatened him with excommunication ; 
and though Henry had liſtened to the propoſals 
of the king of France and prince John, he found it 
would be impraQticable for him to execute his and 

their 
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their baſe purpoſes, or detain any longer the king 
of England in captivity. He therefore conctuded 
a treaty with Richard for his ranſom ; and agreed to 
reſtore him to his freedom for about three hundred 
thouſand pounds of our preſent money An enormous 
ſum ia thoſe days ! 


As ſoon as Philip heard of Richard's delivery, he 
wrote to his confederate John, in theſe words: Take 
* care of yourſelf ; the devil is broke looſe,” How 


different on this occaſion were the ſentiments of the 


A P. 1194+ 


Engliſh !— their joy was extreme on the appearance 
of their king, who had acquired ſo much glory, and 
who had ſpread the reputation of their name to the 
fartheſt Eaſt. After renewing the ceremony of his co- 
ronation, amid the acclamations of all ranks of people, 
and reducing the fortreſſes which ſtill remained in the 
hands of his brother's adherents, Richard paſſed over 
with an army into Normandy ; impatient to make war 
upon Philip, and to revenge himſelf of the many in- 
juries which he had received from that monarch **. 


Wurx we confider two ſuch powerful and war- 
like monarchs, inflamed with perſonal animoſity ta 
each other, enraged by mutual injuries, excited by 
rivalſhip, impelled by oppoſite intereſts, and inſtiga- 
red by the pride and violence of their own temper ; 
our curiofity is naturally raiſed, and we expect an ob- 
ſtinate and furious war, diſtinguiſhed by the greateſt 
events, and concluded by fome remarkable cataſtrophe. 
We find ourſelves, bowever, entirely diſappointed. 
The taking of a caſtle, the ſurpriſe of a ſtraggling party, 
a rencounter of horſe, which reſembles more a route 
than a battle, comprehend the whole of the exploits on 
both fides : a certain proof, as a great hiſtorian, whom 
I have often had occaſion to quote, obſerves, of the 
weakneſs of princes in thoſe ages, and of the little au- 

thority 
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thority which they poſſeſſed over their refractory 
vaſſals . 


Dvr1xG this war, which continued, with ſhort in- 
tervals, till Richard's death, prince John deſerted 
Philip, threw himſelf at his brother's feet, craved par- 
don for his offences, and was received into favour, at 
the interceſſion of queen Eleanor. I forgive him 
cc with all my heart,” ſaid the king, and hope I 
e ſhall as eaſily forget his offences as he will my 


& pardon **.”? 


PEACE was juſt concluded between England and 
France, when Richard was unfortunately flain by an 
arrow, before an inconfiderable caſtle which he be- 
heged, in hopes of taking from one of his vaſſals a 
great maſs of gold which had been found hid in the 
earth. The tory is thus related: 


VipoMAR, viſcount of Limoges, had found a trea- 
fure, of which he fent part to the king, as a preſent : 
but Richard, as fuperior lord, claimed the whole ; 
and at the head of ſome Brabangons, beſieged the count 
in the caſtle of Chaluz, in order to make him comply 

with his demand, The garriſon offered to ſurrender : 
but the king replied, fince he had taken the trouble to 
come thither and beſiege the place in perſon, he would 
take it by force, and hang every one of them. The 
fame day Richard, accompanied by Marcadee, leader 
of his Brabangans, went to ſurvey the caftle ; when 
one Bertrand de Gourdon, an archer, took aim at him, 
and pierced his ſhoulder with an arrow. The king, 
however, gave orders for the affault, took the place, 
and hanged all the garriſon, except Gourdon, whom 
he reſerved for a more cruel execution . 


RicHaRD's wound was not in itſelf dangerous; but 
| the 
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LITER the unſkilfulneſs of the ſurgeon made it mortal; and 
0 when the king found his end approaching, he ſent for 
: Gourdon, and demanded the reaſon, why he ſought his 
life. My father, and my two brothers,” replied 
the undaunted foldier, “fell by your ſword ; and you 
intended to have hanged me: I am now in your 
«© power; and you may do your worſt: but I ſhall 
c endure the moſt ſevere torments with pleaſure, pro- 
& vided I can think that Heaven has afforded me ſuch 
<< a great revenge, as, with my own hand, to be the 
& cauſe of your death.” Struck with the gallantneſs 
of this reply, and humbled by his approaching diſſo- 
lution, Richard ordered the priſoner to be ſet at liber - 
ty, and a ſum of money to be given him; but Mar- 
cadec, a ſtranger to ſuch generoſity, ſcized the un- 


kappy men, flaed him alive, and then hanged him . 


Tur moſt ſhining part of Richard's character was 
his military talents. No man, even in that romantic 
age, carried perfonal courage and intrepidity to a 
greater height; and this quality obtained him the ap- 
pellation of cœur de lion, or the lion-hearted. As he 
left no iſſue behind him, he was fuccecded by his bro- 
ther John. 


THe ſucceſſion was diſputed by Arthur, duke of 
Pritaany, ſon of Geoffrey, the elder brother of John; 
and the barons of Anjou, Maine, and Touraine, de- 
clared in favour of this young prince's title. The 
king of France, whoſe daughter he eſpouſed, alſo affift= 
ed him; and every thing promiſed ſucceſs, when Ar- 
thur was unfortunately taken prifoner by his uncle 

A. D. 2182. John, and inhumanly murdered. 


Tax fate of this unhappy prince is differently re- 
lated, but the following account ſeems the moſt pro- 


bable: after having employed unſucceſsfully different 
| aſſaſſins, 
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aſſaſſins, John went himſelf in a boat, by night, to 
the caftle of Rouen, where Arthur was confined, and 
ordered him to be brought forth. Aware of his dan- 
ger, and ſubdued by the continuance of his misfor- 


tunes, and by the approach of death, the brave youth, 
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who had before gallantly maintained the juſtice of his 


cauſe, threw himſelf on his knees before his uncle, 
and begged for mercy: but the barbarous tyrant, 
making no reply, ſtabbed his nephew to the heart ; 
and faſtening a ſtone to the dead body, threw it into the 
Seine “. 


Joun's misfortunes commenced with his crime: 
the whole world was ftruck with horror at his barba- 
rity ; and he was from that moment deteſted by his 
ſubjects, both at home and abroad. The Britons, 
diſappointed in their fondeſt hopes, waged implacable 
war againſt him, in order to revenge the murder of 
their duke ; and they carried their complaints before 
the French monarch, as ſuperior lord, demanding 
juſtice for the inhuman violence committed by John 
on the perſon of Arthur. Philip received their appli- 
cation with pleaſure : he ſummoned John to ftand 
trial before him and his peers; and, on his non-ap- 
pearance, he was declared guilty of felony and parri- 
cide, and all his foreign dominions were adjudged for- 
feited to the crown of France 9. 


NoTHING now remained but the execution of this 
ſentence, in order to complete the glory of Philip, 
whoſe active and ambitious ſpirit had long with impa- 
tience borne the neighbourhood of fo powerful a vaſſal 
as the king of England: he therefore greedily em- 
braced the preſent favourable opportunity of annex- 
ing to the French crown the Engliſh dominions on 


the continent; a project which the found policy of 


Henry, and the military genius of Richard, had ren- 
dered 
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dered impracticable to the moſt vigorous efforts, and 
moſt dangerous intrigues, of this able and artful prince. 
But the general defection of John's vaſſals rendered 
every enterprize caſy againſt him; and Philip not 
only reunited Normandy to the crown of France, but 
ſucceſſively reduced Anjou, Maine, Touraine, and 


part of Poitou, under his dominion . Thus by the 


baſeneſs of one prince, and the intrepidity of another, 
the French monarchy received, in a few years, ſuch 
an acceſſion of power and grandeur, as in the ordinary 


courſe of things, it would have required ſeveral ages 
to attain, 


Jonx's arrival in England completed his diſgrace. 
He ſaw himſelf univerſally deſpiſed by the barons, on 
account of his pufillanimity and baſeneſs; and a quar- 
rel with the clergy drew upon him the contempt of that 
order, and the indignation of Rome. The papal chair was 
then filled by Innocent III. who having attained that 
dignity at a more early period of life than uſual, and 
being endowed with a lofty and enterprifing genius, 
gave full ſcope to his ambition, and attempted, per- 
haps, more openly than any of his predeceſſors, to 
convert that ſuperiority, which was yielded him by 
all the European princes, into a real dominion over 
them. To this pontiff an appeal was made relative 


to the election of an archbiſhop of Canterbury: 
two primates had been elected; one by the monks or 


canons of Chriſt church, Canterbury, and one by the 
fuffragan biſhops, who had the king's approbation. 
The pope declared both elections void ; and commanded 
the monks, under penalty of excommunication, to 
chuſe for their primate cardinal Langton, an Engliſh- 
man by birth, but educated in France, and connected 
by his interefts and attachments with the ſee of Rome. 
The monks complied ; and John, inflamed with rage 
at ſuch an uſyrpation of his prerogative, expelled them 

| the 
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the convent ; ſwearing by God's teeth, his uſual oath, LETTER 


that if the pope gave him any farther diſturbance, he On 
would baniſh all the biſhops and clergy of England 21. 
Innocent however knew his weakneſs, and laid the 
kingdom under aninterdiCt ; at that time the great in- A D. tc. 
ſtrument of vengeance and policy employed by the 
court of Rome, 


Taz execution of this fentence was artfully calcu- 
lated to ftrike the ſenſes in the bigheſt degree, and to 
operate with irreſiſtible force on the ſuperſtitious minds 
of the people. The nation was ſuddenly deprived of 
all exterior exerciſe of its religion; the altars were de- 
ſpoiled of their ornaments : the croſſes, the reliques, 
the 1mages, the ſtatues of the ſaints were laid on the 
ground; and, as if the air itſelf were profaned, and 
might pollute them by its contact, the priefts carc- 
fully covered them up, even from their own approach 
and veneration. The uſe of bells entirely ceaſed 
56 all the chaockes ; the belle themſelves were removed | 
from the ſteeples, and laid on the ground with the | 

| other ſacred utenfils. Maſs was celebrated with ſhut 
doors ; and none but the priefts were admitted to that | 
holy inſtitution. The laity partook of no religious | 
rite, except baptiſm to new-born infants, and the 
communion to the dying. The dead were not interred | 
in conſecrated ground : they were thrown into ditches, | 
or buried in the common fields; and their obſequies 
were not attended with prayers, or any hallowed cere- | 
mony. The people were prohibited the uſe of meat, as 
in Lent, and debarred from all pleafures and amuſe- x | 
ments. Every thing wore the appearance of the deep- | 
eſt diſtreſs, and of the moſt immediate apprehenſions | 
af divine vengeance and indignation *. 8 | 


WII England groaned under this dreadful ſen- 
tence, a new and very extraordinary ſcene diſcloſed it- 
| | ſelf 


| 
| 
| 
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a eruſade againſt the Albigenſes, a ſpecies of ſectaries 
in the South of France, whom he denominated here- 
ties; becauſe, like all ſectaries, they neglected the rites 
of the church, and oppoſed the power and influence of 
the clergy. Moved by that mad ſuperſtition, which 
had hurried ſuch armies into Aſia, in order to combat 
the Infidels, and the reigning paſſion for wars and ad- 
ventures, people flocked from all parts of Europe to 
the ſtandard of Simon de Montfort, the general of 
this cruſade. The count de Thoulouſe, who protected 
the Albigenſes, was ftript of his dominions ; and theſe 
unhappy people themſelves, though the moſt inoffen- 
five of mankind, were exterminated with all the cir- 
cumſtances of the moſt unfeeling barbarity 23. 


IxxocEenT having thus made trial of his power, 
carried ftill further his eccleſiaſtical ſentences againſt 
the king of England, who was now both deſpiſed and 
hated by his ſubjects of all ranks and conditions. He 
gave the biſhops of London, Ely, and Worceſter, 
authority to denounce againſt John the ſentence of 
excommunication : his fubje&s were abſolved from 
their oath of allegiance ; and a ſentence of depoſition 
ſoon followed. But as this laſt ſentence required an 
armed force to execute it, the pontiff pitched on Phi- 
lip, king of France, as the perſon into whoſe hand he 
could moft properly cntruſt 1 terrible a weapon; and 
he proffered that monarch, beſides the remiffion of all 
his fins, and endleſs ſpiritual benefits, the kingdom of 
England, as the reward of his labour *4, 


SEDUCED by the proſpect of preſent intereſt, Phi- 
lip accepted the pope's liberal offer ; though he there- 
by ratified an authority, which might one day tumble 
him from his throne, and which it was the common 
concern of all princes to oppoſe. He levied a great 


army; 
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tend him at Rouen; collected a fleet of ſeventeen 
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hundred veſſels, great and ſmall, in the fea-porty of AD. 2223. 


Normandy and Picardy ; and partly by the zeal of the 
age, partly by the perſonal regard univerſally paid 
him, prepared a force, which ſeemed equal to the 
greatneſs of his enterpriſe. John, on the other hand, 
iſſued out writs, requiring the attendance of all his 
military vaſſals at Dover, and even of all able-bodied 
men, to defend the kingdom in this dangerous extre- 
mity. An infinite number appeared; out of which 
he ſelected an army of fixty thouſand men**: he had 
alſo a formidable fleet at Portſmouth ; and he might 
have relied on the fidelity of both; not indeed from 
their attachment to him, but from that ſpirit of cmu- 
lation which has fo long ſubſiſted between the natives 
of England and France, 


ALL Europe was held in expectation of a deciſive 
action between the two kings; when the pope artfully 
tricked them both, and took to himſelf that tempting 
prize, which he had pretended to beſtow on Philip. 
This extraordinary tranſaction was negociated by 
Pandolfo, the pope's legate to France and England. 
In his way through France, he obſerved Philip's great 
armament, and highly commended his zeal and dil: - 
gence : he thence paſſed to Dover, under pretence of 
negociating with the barons in favour of the French 
king, and had a conference with John on his arrival. 
He magnified to that prince the number of the enemy, 
and the diĩſaffection of his own ſubjects; intimating, 
that there was but one way to ſecure himſelf from 
the impending danger, namely, to put himſclf under 
the protection of the pope, who, like a kind and mer- 
ciful father, was ftill willing to receive him into his 
boſom. 


Vor. I. 2 | Jens 
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Jonn, labouring under the apprehenſions of preſent 


. terror, conſented to the legate's propoſal, and agreed to 


hold his dominions as feudatory of the church of Rome. 

In conſequence of this agreement, he did homage to the 
pope in the perſon of his legate Pandolfo, with all the 
humiliating rites which the feudal law required of vaſſals 
before theirliege-lord and ſuperior. He came diſarmed 
intothe preſence of the legate, who was ſeated on a throne; 
he threw himſelf on his knees before it ; he lifted up 
his joined hands, and put them between thoſe of Pan- 
dolfo ; and he ſwore fealty to the pope in the follow- 
ing words: „ John, by the grace of God, king of 
„England and lord of Ireland, for the expiation of 
e my fins, and out of my own free will, with the ad- 
« vice and content of wy barons, do give unto the 
«© church of Rome, and to pope Innocent III. and his 
& ſucceſſors, the kingdoms of England and Ireland, 
« together with all the rights belonging to them; and 
cc will hold them of the pope, as his vaſſal. I will be 
faithful to God, to the church of Rome, to the pope 
« my lord, and to his ſucceſſors lawfully elected: and 
« I bind myſelf to pay him a tribute of one thouſand . 
© marks of filver yeaMy; to wit, ſeven hundred for 
te the kingdom of England, and three hundred for Ire- 


& land 25,*? 


Parr of the money was immediately paid to the 
legate, as an earneſt of the ſubjection of the kingdom; 
after which the crown and ſceptre were alſo delivered 
to him. The inſolent Italian trode the money under 
his feet, but he kept the regalia five days; at the end 
of which he returned them to the king, as a favour 
from the pope, their common matter, 


Dur fx this ſhameful negociation, Philip Au- 
guſtus waited impatiently at Boulogne for the legate's 
return, in order to put to ſea, The legate at length 

returned ; 
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was no permitted to attack England, which 


339 
returned ; and the king was given to underftand, that he LETTER 


| —— 
was become a fief of the church of Rome, and its king A. D. 2223. 


a vaſſal of the holy ſee. Philip was enraged at this 
intelligence; he ſwore he would no longer be the dupe of 
ſuch hypocritical pretences : and, indeed, would not have 
deſiſted from his enterpriſe but for weightier reaſons. 
His fleet was utterly deſtroyed by the Engliſh ; and the 
Emperor Otho IV. who at once diſputed the empire 
with Frederic II. fon to Henry VI. and Italy with 
the pope, as we ſhall afterwarcs have occafion to ſee, 
had entered into an alliance with his uncle, the king 
of England, in order to oppoſe the defigns of France, 
now become formidable to the reſt of Europe. 
With this view he put himſelf at the head of a 
prodigious force; and the French monarch ſeemed in 
danger of being cruſhed, for having accepted of a pre- 
ſent made him by the pope. 


PniILir, however, advanced undiſmayed to meet 
his enemies, with an army of fifty thouſand choſen 
men, commanded by the chief nobility of France; 
twelve hundred knights, and between fix and ſeven 
thouſand gens-d armes. The emperor Otho, on the 
other fide, had with him the earl of Saliſbury, baſtard 
brother to king John, the count of Flanders, the duke 
of Brabant, ſeven or eight German princes, and a force 
ſaperior to that of Philip. The two armies met near 
the village of Bouvines, between Liſle and Tournay, 


where the allies were totally routed, and thirty thou- 


ſand Germans are ſaid to have been ſlain *7. 
Tuis victory eftabliſhed for ever the glory of Philip, 


A.D. F213: 


and gave full ſecurity to all his dominions. John 


could therefore hope for nothing further, than thence- 
forth to rule his own kingdom in peace ; and his cloſe 
alliance with the pope, which he was determined at 
any price to maintain, enſured him, as he imagined, 
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was he deceived ! a truce was indeed concluded with 


A-D. 1:14. France; but the moſt grievous ſcene of this prince's 


misfortunes ſtill awaited him: he was doomed to hum- 
ble himſelf before his own ſubjects, that the rights of 
Engliſhmen might be reſtored, and the privileges of 
humanity ſecured and aſcertained. 


THe conqueſt of England by William the Norman, 
and the introduction of the feudal laws into the king- 
dom, had much infringed the liberties of the natives : 
the whole people were reduced to a ſtate of vaſſalage 
under the king or barons, and even the greater part of 
them to a ſtate of actual flavery. The neceſſity alſo 
of devolviag great power into the hands of a prince, 
who was to maintain a military dominion over a van- 


quiſhed nation, had induced the Norman barons to 


ſubject themſelves to a more abſolute authority, than 
men of their rank commonly ſubmitted to, in other 
feudal goverments : ſo that England, during the courſe 
of an hundred and fifty years, had groaned under a ty- 
ranny unknown to all the kingdoms founded by the 
northern conquerors. Prerogatives once exalted are 
not eaſily reduced. Different conceſſions had been 
made by different princes, in order to ſerve their tem- 
porary purpoſes ; but the ſame unlimited authority 
continued to be exercited both by them and their ſuc- 
ceifors. The feeble reign of John, a prince equally 
odious and contemptible to the whole nation, ſeemed 
therefore to afford all ranks of men a happy opportu- 
nity of recovering their natural and conftitutional 
rigits ; and it was not neglected. 


Tux barons entered into a confederacy, and for- 
mally demanded a reſtoration of their privileges; and, 
that their cauſe might wear the greater appearance of 
juſtice, they alſo included thoſe of the clergy and the 


people. 
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people. They took arms to enforce their requeſt : LETTER 


they laid waſte the royal domains: and John, after 
employing a variety of expedients, in order to divert 
the blow aimed at the prerogatives of his crown, was 
obliged to lower himſelf, and treat with his ſubjects. 


A conference was held between the king and the 
barons at Runnemede, between Windſor and Staines 
a ſpot ever fince deſervedly celebrated, as the birth 
place of Engliſh liberty. There John, after a debate 


of ſome days, figned and ſealed the famous Magna 


Charta, or GREAT CHARTER ; which either grant- 
ed or ſecured very important privileges to every or- 
der of men in the kingdom—to the barons, to the 
clergy, and to the people. 


Wuar theſe privileges particularly were you will 
beſt learn, my dear Boy, from the charter itſelf, 
which deſerves your moſt early and continued atten- 


XXVII. 
— 


tion, as it involves all the great out-lines of a legal 


government, and provides for the equal diſtribution of 
Juſtice, and free enjoyment of property ; the chicf 
objects for which political ſociety was firſt founded 
by men, which the people have a perpetual and una- 
lienable right to recall, and which no time, nor pre- 
cedent, nor ſtatute, nor poſitive inſtitution, ought 
to deter them from keeping ever uppermoſt in their 
thoughts. 


Ix order to ſecure the execution of this charter, 
the barons ſtipulated with the kirg for the privilege of 
chooſing five and twenty members of their own body, 
as conſervators of the public liberties; and no bounds 
were ſet to the authority of theſe men, either in ex- 
tent or duration, If complaint was made of a viola- 
tion of the charter, any four of the conſervators might 
admoniſh the king to redreſs the grievance; and if 

| Z 3 ſatisfaction 
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Mun. 


0 , whole 


council of twenty-five; who, in conjunction 
with the great council of the nation, were impowered 
to compel him to obſerve the charter; and, in caſe of 
reſiſtance; might levy war againſt him. All men 
throughout the kingdom were bound, under penalty 
of confiſcation, to ſwear obedience to the five and 
twenty barons; and the frecholders of each county 
were to chooſe twelve knights, who were to make re- 
port of ſuch evil cuſtoms as required redreſs, con- 
formable to the tenor of the Great Charter **. 


In what manner John acted after the granting of 
that charter, and theſe regulations, to which he ſeem- 
ed paſſively to ſubmit, together with their influence 
on the Engliſh conftitution, and on the affairs of 
France, we ſhall afterwards have occaſion to fee. Ar 
preſent you muſt caſt your eye on the other ſtates of 


Europe. 
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The GERMAN EMPIRE and its Dependencies, Roux, 
and the ITALIAN STATES, from the Acceſſion of 
Henry VI. to the Election of Robo Hf Hars- 
BURG, Founder of the Houſe of AUSTRIA, with 4 
Continuation of the Hiftory of the CRUSADES. 


T is neceſſary, my dear Boy, that I ſhould here 
recapitulate a little ; for there is no portion of Mo- 
dern Hiſtory more perplexed, than that under re- 


view. 


Tux emperor Frederic Barbaroſſa died, as you 
have already ſeen, in his expedition to the Holy Land, 
and his ſon, Henry VI. received almoſt a. the ſame 
time intelligence of the death of his father, and of his 
brother-in-law, William king of Naples and Sicily, 
to whoſe dominions he was heir in right of his wife. 
After ſettling the affairs of Germany, he levied an 
army, and marched into Italy, in order to be crowned 
by the pope, and go with the empreſs Conftantia to 
recover the ſucceſſion of Sicily, which was uſurped by 
Tancred, her natural brother. For this purpoſe he 
endeavoured to conciliate the affections of the Lom- 
bards, by enlarging the privileges of Genoa, Piſa, and 
other cities, in his way to Rome; where the cere- 
mony of the coronation was performed by Celeſtin 
III. on the day after Eaſter, when a very remarkable 
circumſtance happened. That pope, who was then in 
his erghty-fixth year, had no ſooner placed the crown 
upon Henry's head, than he kicked it off again; as a 
teſtimony of the power refiding in the ſovereign pon- 
tiff, to make and unmake emperors . 
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HEexry now prepared for the conqueſt of Naples 
and Sicily, in which he was oppoſed by the pope : for 
though Celeftin confidered Tancred as an uſurper, 
and wanted to fee him deprived of the crown of Sicily, 
which he claimed, in imitation of his predeceſſors, 
as 2 fief of the Holy See, he was ſtill more averſe to 
the emperor's poſiefſing that kingdom; becauſe ſuch 
an acceſſion of territory would have rendered him too 
powerful in Italy for the intereſts of the church. He 
dreaded fo formidable a yaſſal. Henry, however, with- 
out paying any regard to the threats and remonſtrances 
of his Holinets, took almoſt all the towns of Campa- 
nia, Apulia, and Calabria; inveſted the city of Na- 
ples, and ſent for the Genoeſe fleet, which he had en- 
gaged to come and form the blockade by fea ; but be- 
fore its arrival, he was obliged to raite the ſiege, in con- 
t:quence of a dreadful mortality among his troops: 
and all future attempts upon Sicily were incffeQual 
during the life of Tancred 3, 


Tae emperor, after his return to Germany, in- 
corporated the Teutonic knights into a regular order, 
religious and military, and built a houſe for them at 
Coblentz*. Theſe Tuetonic knights, and alſo the 
Knights Templars, and Knights Hoſpitallers, were ori- 
ginally monks, who ſettled in jeruſalem, when it was 
firſt taken by the champions of the crols. They were 
eſtabliſhed into religious fraternities for the relief of 
diſtreſſed pilgrims, and for the care of the fick and the 
wounded, without any hoſtile purpoſe ; but the holy 
city being afterwards in danger, they took up arms, 
and N a vow to combat the Infidels, as they had 


formerly done to combat their own carnal inclinations. 


The enthuſiaſtic zeal of the times increaſed their 
members ; they grew wealthy and honourable ; were 

tronized in Europe by different princes, and became 
2 militia of conquerors.— What! is farther neceſſary to 


be 
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be known relative to theſe extraordinary ſocieties, you I. TIER 


will find in the Hiſtory of the Religious and Military 
Orders. Their exploits I ſhall have occaſion to ob- 
ſerve. 


Iv what manner Richard, king of England, was 
arreſted on hisreturn from the Holy Land, by Leopold, 
duke of Auſtria, and detained pritoner by the empe- 
ror, I have already related, As ſoon as Henry had 
received the money for that priſoner's ranſom, he 
made new preparations for the conqueſt of Sicily ; and 
Tancred dying about this time, he effected his purpoſe 
by the aſſiſtance of the Genoeſe. The queen dowager 
furrendered Salerno, and her right to the crown, on 
condition that her ſon William ſhould poſſeſs the prin- 
cipality of Tarentum; but Henry, joining the moſt 
atrocious cruelty to the baſeſt perſidy, no ſooner found 
himſelf maſter of the place, than he ordered the in- 
fant king to be caftrated, to have his eyes put out, and 
be confined in a dungeon. The royal treature was 
tranſported to Germany, and the queen and her daugh- 
ter were ſhut up in a convent *, 


WHilLE theſe things were tranſacting in Sicily, the 
empreſs, tho” near the age of fifty, was delivered of a 
ſon named Frederic; and Henry, in the plenitude of his 
— aſſembled ſoon after adiet of the German princes, 
to whom he explained his intention of rendering the 
imperial crown hereditary, in order to prevent thoſe 
diſturbances which attended the election of emperors. 
A decree was paſſed for that purpoſe; and Frederic, 
yet in his cradle, was declared king of the Romans 5. 


In the meantime the emperor was ſolicited by the 
pope, to engage in a new cruſade, for the relief of the 
Chriftians in the Holy Land; and Henry obeyed, but 
took care to turn it to his advantage. He convoked a 

general 
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general diet at Worms, where he ſolemaly declared his 
reſolution of employing his whole power, and even of 
hazarding his life for the accompliſhment of ſo holy an 
enterprite ; and he expatiated upon the fubje& with o 
much eloquence, that almoſt the whole aſſembly took 
the croſs. Nay, ſuch multitudes from all the provinces 
of the empire enliſted themſelves, that Henry divided 
them into three large armies z one of which, under the 
command of the biſhop of Meatz, took the route of 
Hungary, where it was joined by Margarer, queen of 
that country, who entered herſelf in this pious expe- 
dition, and actually ended her days in Paleftine : the 
ſecond was aſſembled in Lower Saxony, and embarked 
ina fleet furniſhed by the inhabitants of Lubec, Ham- 
burg, Holſtcin, and Friezland ; and the emperor in 
perſon conducted the third into Italy, in order to take 
vengeance on the Normans in Naples and Sicily, who 
had riten againſt his government“. 


Tux rebels were humbled; and their chiefs were 
condemned to perifh by the moſt excruciating tortures. 
One Jornandi, of the houſe of the Norman princes, 
was tied naked on a chair of red-hot iron, and crown- 
ed with a circle of the ſame burning metal, which was 
nailed to his head. The empreſs ſhocked at ſuch 
cruelty, renounced her faith to her huſband, and 
encouraged her countrymen to recover their liberties, 
Refolution ſprung from deſpair. The inhabitants be- 
root themſelves to arms; the empreſs Conſtantia head- 
et them; and Henry having diſmiſſed his troops, no 
onger thought neceſſary tohis bloody purpoſes, and ſent 
them to purſue their expedition to the Holy Land, 
MHeſſed atonement for his crimes and theirs!) was 
ohliged to fubmit to his wife, and to the conditions 
*ich ſhe was pleaſed to impoſe on him in favour of 
the Sivitians. He died at Meſſina, ſoon after this treaty ; 
and, as was ſuppoſed, of poiſon adminiftered by the 

empreſs, 
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empreſs, who ſaw the ruin of her country hatching in L 


his perfidious and vindictive heart 7, 


Bur Henry, amid all his baſeneſs, poſſeſſed many 
great qualities: he was active, eloquent, brave: his 
adminiſtration was vigorous, and his policy deep; and, 
to conclude his tyrannic character, none of the ſuc- 
ceſſors of Charlemagne were ever more feared and 

obeyed, both at home and abroad. 


Tux emperor's ſon Frederic, as you have ſeen, my 
dear Boy, had already been declared king of the Ro- 
mans, and conſequently became emperor on the death 
of his father; but as Frederic II. was yet a minor, the 
adminiftration was committed to his uncle the duke of 
Suabia, both by the will of Henry and by an aſſembly 
of the German princes. Other princes, however, in- 
cenſed to fee an elective empire become hereditary, 
held a new diet at Cologne, and choſe Otho duke of 
Brunſwick, fon of Henry the Lion. Frederic's title 
was confirmed in a third aſſembly, at Arnſburg; and 
his uncle, Philip duke of Suabia, was elected king of 
the Romans, in order to give greater weight to his ad- 
miniftration®, 


Tuksk two elections divided the empire into two 
powerful factions, and involved all Germany in ruin 
and deſolation. Innocent III. who had ſucceeded Ce- 
leſtin in the papal chair, threw himſelf into the ſcale 
of Otho, and excommunicated Philip and all his ad- 
herents. This able and ambitious pontiff (of whom I 
have already had occaſion to ſpeak) was a ſworn enemy 
of the houſe of Suabia; not from any perſonal animo- 
fity, but out of a principle of policy. That houſe had 
long been terrible to the popes, by its continual poſſeſ- 
fionof the imperial crown; andthe acceſſion of the king- 
dom of Naples and Sicily, made it ſtill more to be dread- 
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vourable opportunity for diveſting it of the empire, by 
ſupporting the election of Otho, and ſowing diviſions 
among the Suabian party. Otho was allo patroniſed 
by his uncle, the king of England ; which naturally 
inclined the king of France to the fide of his rival, 
Faction claſhed with faction; friendſhip, with inte- 
reſt : caprice, ambition, or reſentment, gave the tway 
and nothing was bcheld on all hands, but the horrors 
and the miteries of civil wars ?. 


Mzaxwullr the empreſs Conſtantia remained in 
Sicily, where all was peace, as regent and guardian 
for her infant fon, Frederic II. who had been crown- 
ed king of that iſland, with the conſent of pope Cele- 
in III. But ſhe alſo had her troubles. A new in- 
veſtiture from the Holy See being neceſſary, on the 
death of C-leſtin, Innoceat III. his ſucceſſor, took 
advantage of the critical ſituation of affairs for ag- 
grandizing the papacy, at the expence of the kings of 
Sicily, They poſſeſſed, as has been already obſerved, 
the privilege of filling up vacant bene ſices, and of judg- 
ing all eccleſiaſtical cauſes in the laſt appeal: they 
were really popes in their own land, though vaſſals 
of his Holineſs. Innocent pretended that theſe powers 
had been ſurreptitiouſly obtained ; and demanded, that 
Conftant:a ſhould renounce them in the name of her 
ſon, and do liege, pure and ftimple homage for Sicily. 
Burt before any thing was ſettled relative to this affair, 
the empreſs died, leaving the regency of the kingdom 
to the pope ; ſo that he was enabled to preſcribe what 
conditions he thought proper to young Frederic . 


Tux troubles of Germany ftill continued; and the 
pope redoubled his efforts, to detach the princes and 
prelates from the cauſe of Philip, notwithſtanding the 
remonſtrances of the king of France, to whom he 

proudly 
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proudly replied, * Either Philip muſt loſe the empire, 
© or I the papacy *. 


Bur all theſe diſſentions and troubles in Europe, 
did not prevent the formation of another cruſade, or 
expedition into Aſia, for the recovery of the Holy 
Land. Thoſe who took the cro(s were principally 
French and Germans : Baldwin, count of Flanders, 
was their commander; and the Venctians, as greedy 
of wealth and power as the ancient Carthaginians, fur- 
niſhed them with ſhips, for which they took care to 
be amply paid, both in money and territory. The 
Chriſtian city of Zara, in Dalmatia, had withdrawn 
(elf from the government of tle republic: the army 
of the croſs undertook to reduce it to obedience : and 
it was befirged and taken, notwithſtanding the threats 
and excommunications of the pope . Nothing can 
ſhew in a ftronger light the reigning ſpirit of thoſe 
pious adventurers. 


Tres ſtorm next broke upon Conſtantinople. Iſnac 
Angelus, the Greek emperor, had been dethroned, 
and deprived of his fight, in 1195, by his brother A- 
lexis; and Ifaac's ſon, named alſo Alexis, whohad made 
kis eſcape into Germany, and was then in the army of 
the cruſade, implored their aſſiſtance againſt the uſurper, 
engaging, in caſe of ſucceſs, to furniſh them with pro- 
viſions, to pay them a large ſum of money, and to ſub- 
mit himſelf to the juriſdiction of the pope. By their 


means the lawful prince was reſtored. He ratified the 


treaty made by his ſon, and died; when young Alexis, 
who was hated by the Greeks for having called in the 
Latins, became the victim of a new faction. One of 
his relations, ſurnamed Mirziflos, ſtrangled him with 
his own hands, and uſurped the imperial throne **. 


BAL DñDwWIx and his followers, who wanted only an 
apology 
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apology for their violence, had now a good one; and 
under pretence of revenging the death of Alexis, made 


AD. 1224. themſelves maſters of Conſtantinople. They entered 


it with little or no reſiſtance ; put every one who op- 
poſed them to the ſword ; and gave themſelves up to 
all the exceſſes of avarice and fury. The booty of the 
French lords alone, was valued at four hundred thou- 
ſand marks of ſilver: the very churches were pillaged : 
and what ſtrongly marks the character of that giddy 
nation, which has been at all times nearty the ſame, 
we are told by Nicetas, that the French officers danced 
with the ladies in the ſanctuary of the church of St. 
Sophia, after having robbed the altar, and — 
the city in blood * 


Tuvs was Conſtantinople, the moſt flouriſhing 
Chriftian city in the world, taken for the firft time, and 
{acked by Chriſtians, who had made a vow to fight only 
againſt Infidels ! Baldwin, count of Flanders, the 
moſt powerful of theſe ravagers, got himſelf elected 
emperor, and this new uſurper condemned the other 
uſurper, Mirziflos, to be thrown headlong from the 
top of a lofty column. The Venetians had for their 
ſhare Peloponneſus, the ifland of Candia, and ſeveral 
cities on the coaſt of Phrygia, which had not yet ſub- 
mitted to the Turkiſh yoke. The marquis de Mon- 
ferrat feized Theſſaly; ſo that Baldwin had little left 
except Thrace and Meſia. The pope gained, for a time, 
the whole Eaſtern church; and, in a word, an acquiſi- 
tion was made of much greater conſequence than Pa- 
leſtine. Of this indeed the conquerors ſeemed fully con- 
vinced; for notwithſtanding the vow they had taken, 
to go and ſuccour Jeruſalem, only a very inconſiderable 
number of the many knights, who had engaged in 
this pious enterpriſe, went into Syria, and thoſe were 
fuch as could get no ſhare inthe ſpoils of the Greeks “. 
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Innocewt III. ſpeaking of this conqueſt ſays, LETTER 
& God, willing to conſole his church, by the re- union CT”, 
of the ſchiſmatics, has made the empire paſs from 
tc the proud, ſuperſtitious, diſobedient Greeks, to the 
& humble, pious, catholic, and ſubmiffive Latins.” 

So eaſy is it, by words, to give that complexion to 
perſons and things, which moſt favours our intereſts 
and our prejudices ! 


I sHovLD now, my dear Boy, return to the affairs | 
of Germany ; but a few more particulars, conſequent 1 
on the taking of Conſtantinople, require firſt to be 9 
noted, as they cannot aſterwards be brought properly i q 
under review. K 


Turxx ſtill remained a number of princes of the | 
imperial houſe of Comnenus, who did not loſe their 
courage with the deſtruction of their empire. One of 
theſe, who bore among others the name of Alexis, 
took refuge on the coaſt of Colchis ; and there, be- 
tween the ſea and mount Caucaſus, erected a petty 
ftate, to which he gave the name of the empire of 
Trebiſond ; ſo much was the word empire abuſed !— | 
Theodore Laſcarus retook Nice, and ſettled himſelf N 
in Bithinia, by opportunely making uſe of the Arabs 

. againſt the Turks. He alſo aſſumed the title of em- 
peror, and cauſed a patriarch to be elected of his own 
communion. Other Greeks entered into an alliance 
with the Turks, and even called in their ancient ene- 
mies, the Bulgarians, to afhift them againſt the em- 

Baldwin; who being overcome near Adri L 
had his legs and arms cut off, and was left a prey to 
wild beaſts. Henry, his brother and ſucceſſor, was 
poiſoned in 1216; and within half a century, the im- 
perial city, which had gone to ruin under the Latins, 
returned once more to the Greeks, 
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WHILE theſe things were tranſacting in the Eaſt, 
Philip and Otho were deſolating the Weſt. At length 


A P. 1206. Philip prevailed; and Otho, obliged to abandon Ger- 


A D. 1208. 


A. D. 1200, 


A. D. 1210. 


A. D. 1211. 


A. D. 1213. 


many, took refuge in England. Philip, elated with 
fucceſs, confirmed his election by a ſecond coronation, 
and propoſed an accommodation with the pope, as the 
means of finally eſtabliſhing his throne; but before it 
could be brought about, he fell a facrifice to private 
revenge, being aſſaſſinated by the count Palatine of 
Bavaria, whoſe daughter he had promiſed to marry, and 


afterwards rejected 7, 


Or uo returned to Germany on the death of Philip; 
married that prince's daughter; and was crowned at 
Rome by pope Innocent, III. after yielding to the Holy 
Sce the long diſputed inheritance of the counteſs Ma- 
tilda, and confirming the rights and privileges of the 
Italian cities. | 


Bor theſe conceſſions, as far at leaſt as regarded the 
pope, were only a facrifice to preſent policy: Otho 
therefore no ſooner found himſelf in a condition to act 
offenfively, than he reſumed his grant; and not only 
recovered the poſiciſions of the empire, but made hoſtile 
incurſions into Apulia, ravaging the dominions of 
young Frederic, king of Naples and Sicily, who was 
under the protection of the Holy See. Hence we may 
date the ruin of Otho : Innocent excommunicated him; 
and Frederic, now ſeventeen years of age, was eefted 
emperor by a diet of the German princes “. 


_ OTno however, on his return to Germany, finding 
his party ſtill confiderable, and not doubting but he 
ſhould be able to humble his rival, by means of his 
ſuperior force, entered into an alliance with his uncle, 
John king of England, againſt Philip Auguſtus king 
of France, The unfortunate battle of Bouvines, where 
the condederates were defeated, as you have already 
ſeen, 
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ſcen, complaad the fate of Otho. He atte:nptell to 
retreat into G rmany, but was prevented by young 
Frederic; who had marched into the empire at the head 


of a powerful army, and was cvery where received with 
open arms. | 


Tuvus abandoned b all the princes of Germany, and 
altogether without '-2{Ource, Otho retired to Brant- 
wick, where he lied four years as a private man,“ 
dedicating his tim c to the duties of religion. He was 
not depoſed, but forgot; and if it is true, that in the 
excels of his hu mility, he ordered himſelf to be thrown 
down and tro e upon by his kitchen-boys , we may 
well ſay witl, Voltaire, that the kicks of a tura {pit 
can never expiate the faults of a prince, 


Frr.oEric II. being now univerſally acknowledged 
emperor, was crowned at Aix-la-Chapelle with great 
mag nificence; when in order to preierve the favour of 
the pope, he added to the other folemnitics of his co- 
ronation, a Vow to go in pcrion to the Holy Land . 


Agour this time pope Innocent died, and was ſuc- 
ceeded by Honorius III. who expreſſed great eagernels 
in forwarding the cruſade, which he ordered to be 
preached up thro” all the provinces of Germany, Swe- 
den, Denmark, Bohemia, and Hungary; and his en- 
deavours were crowned with extraordinary ſucceſs, 
The emperor indeed excuſed himſelſ from the perform- 
ance of his vow, until he hould have regulated the 
affairs of Italy, and almoſt all the other European 
monarchs were detaincd at home by domefiic diftur- 
bances ; but aa infinite number of private noblemen 
and their vaſſals took the croſs, under the dukes of 
Auf ria and Bavaria, the archbiſhop of Mentz, and 
the biſhops of Munſter and Utrecht: and Andrew, 
king of Hungary, who brought with him a body ot 

Vol. I. Aa fine 
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Wut theſe adventurers of Upper Germany 
marched towards Italy, in order to embark at Venice, 
Genoa, and Meſſina, a fleet of three hundred fail was 
equipped in the ports of Lower Saxony, to tranſport 
the troops of Weſtphalia, Saxony, and the territory 
of Cologne : and theſe joining the ſquadron of the 
Frieſlanders, Flemings, and ſubjects of Brabant, com- 
manded by William count of Holland, George count 
of Wecrden, and Adolphus count of Rerg, ſet fail for 
the Straits of Gibraltar, on their voy age to Ptole- 
mais; but being driven by a tempeſt into the road of 
Liſbon, they were prevailed upon to affiit Alphonſo, 
king of Portugal, againſt the Moors, whom they de- 
feated, and afterwards took the city of Alcazar from 
theſe Infidels 22. 


AxDREw and his army, having joined the king 
of Cyprus, landed at Acra; where he was joyfully 
received by John de Brienne, a younger brother of 
the houte of that name in Champagne, who had 
been nominated king of Jeruſalem. After refreſh- 
ing and reviewing their forces, the two kings march- 
ed into the great valley of Jeirael againſt rae Sara- 
cins, with the wood of the true croſs carried be- 
fore them: but Coradin, ſon of Saphadin, ſoldan of 
Egypt and Babylon, and brother to the famous Sala- 
din, finding himſelf overmatched by the Chriftians, 
retired without giving battle; and the army of the croſs 
undertook the fiege of Thabor, in which they miſcar- 
ried. They now ſeparated themſelves into four bo- 
dies, for the conveniency of ſubſiſting: the king of 
Cyprus died; and Andrew, king of Hungary, return- 
ed to his own dominions, in order to quiet ſome diſ- 
turbances which had ariten during his abſence **. 
| Tur 
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Tux fleet from the coaft of Spain arrived at Pto- LETTER 


lemais, ſoon after the departure of the king of Hun- 
gary; and it was reſolved in a council of war to be- 
ſiege Damietta in Egypt, which was accordingly in- 
veſted by ſex and land, and taken after a fiege of 
eighteen months. During this fiege Saphadin died; 
his ſon Meledin, who came to the relief of the be- 
fieged, was defeated ; the duke of Auſtria, with a large 
body of troops, returned to Germany ; and a reinforce- 
ment arrived from the emperor, under the conduct of 
cardinal D* Albano, legate of the Holy Sce “. 


Tuts cardinal, who was a Spaniſh Benedictine, 
pretended that he, as repreſentative of the pope, the 
natural head of the cruſade, had an inconteſtible right 
to be general; and that as the king of Jerufalem held 
his crown only by virtue of the pope's licence, he 
ought in all things to pay obedience to the legate of 
his holineſs. Much time was ſpent in this ditpute, 
and in writing to Rome for advice: at length the 
pope's anſwer came, by which he ordered the king of 


Jeruſalem to ſerve under the Benedictine; and his or- 


ders were punctually obeyed. John de Brienne refign- 
ed the command; and this monkiſh general brought 
the army of the croſs between two branches of the 
Nile, juſt at the time when that river, which ferti- 
lizes and defends Egypt, began to run over its banks. 
The foldan, informed of their fituation, overflowed 
the Chriſtian camp, by opening the fluices; and while 
he burat their ſhips on one fide, the Nile increafing 
on the other, threatened every hour to ſwallow up 
the whole army : fo that the legate now faw himſelf 
and his troops in the ſame extremity, in which the 
Egyptians under Pharoah are deſcribed, when they 
beheld the ſea ready to ruſh in upon them. Damietta 
was reſtored ; and the leaders of the cruſade wete 


obliged to conclude a diſhonourable treaty, by which 4 D. 122. 
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they bound themſel ves not to ſerve againſt the ſoldan 
for eight years . 


Tur Chriftians of the Eaſt had now no hopes left 
but in the emperor Frederic II. who was about this 
time crowned at Rome by pope Honorius III. whoſe 
friendſhip he had purchaſed, by promifing to detach 
the kingdom of Naples and Sicily from the empire, 
aud beſtow it upon his ſon Henry, to be hell as a 
fief of the Holy See. He alio promited to paſs into 
Aſia wen an army, at any time the pope ſhould ap- 
point. Dot this promiſe Frederic was very little in- 
clined to perform, and therefore found a thouſand 
pretences for delaying his journey. He was indeed 
more worthily employed; in embelliſhing and ag- 
grandizing Naples; in eſtabliſhing an univerſity in 
that city, where th? Roman law was taught; and in 
expciiins the vagrant Saracins, who ſtill infeſted 
dicily *. 


Ir tre meantime the unfortunate leaders of the 
erwi2! arrived in Europe; and the pope, incenſed at 
the iols oi Damietta, wrote a ſevere letter to the em- 
peror, taxing him with having {acriliced the intereſts 


of Cariitianity, by delaying fo long the performance 


of his row, and threatening him with immediate ex- 
communication, it he «id not inftantly depart with an 
army into Aſia. Frederic, exaſperated at theſe re- 
proaches, renounced all correſpondence with the court 
of Rome; rcnewed his cccleſiaſtical juriſdiction in 
Sicily; filled up vacant ſees and benefices, and ex- 
pelled ſome bilhops, who were creatures of the pope, 
on pretence of their being concerned in practices a- 
gainſt the ſtate 27, 


Hoxor1vs at firſt attempted to combat rigour with 
rigour, threatening the emperor with the thunder of 
the 
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the church, for preſuming to lifr up his hand againft the LETTER 


ſanQuary ; but finding F rederic not to be intimidated, 
the pope became ſenfible of his own imprudence, in 
wantonly incurring the reſentment of fo powerful a 
prince, and thought proper to ſooche his temper by 
ſubmiſſive apologies and gentle exhortations. They 
were accordingly reconciled, and conferred together 
at Veroli; where the emperor, as a proof of his fin- 
cere attachment to the church, publiſhed ſome very 
ſevere edicts againſt hereſy, which ſeem to have au- 
thoriſed the tribunal of the inquiſition **, 


A $OLEMN aſſembly was afterwards held at Feren- 
tino, where both the pope and the emperor were pre- 
ſent, together with John de Brienne, titular king of 
Jeruſalem, who was come to Europe to demand ſuc- 
cours againſt the ſoldan of Egypt. John had an only 
daughter named Yolanda, whom he propoſed as a wife 
to the emperor, with the kingdom of Jerutalem as her 
dower, on condition that Frederic ſhould, within two 
years, perform the vow he had made to lead an army 
into the Holy Land. Frederic married her on theſe 
terms, becauſe he choſe to pleaſe the pope : and fince 
that time the kings of Sicily have taken the title of 
king of Jeruſalem. 


Bur the emperor was in no hurry to go and con- 
quer his wife's portion, having bufineſs of more im- 
portance on his hands at home. The chief cities of 
Lombardy had entered into a ſecret league, with a 
view to renounce his authority. He convoked a diet 
at Cremona, where all the German and Italian noble- 
men were ſummoned to attend. A variety of ſubje&s 
were there diſcuſſed; but nothing of conicquence was 
ſettled. An accommodation, however, was ſoon after 
brought about, by the mediation of the pope ; who, 
as umpire of the diſpute, decreed, that the emperor 
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ſhould lay aſide his reſentment againſt the confederate 
towns, and that the towns ſhould furniſh and main- 
tain four hundred knights for the relief of the Holy 
Land *9. 


Prack being thus concluded, Honorius reminded 
the emperor of his vow : Frederic promiſed compli- 
ance ; but his holineſs died before he could fee the 
execution of a project which he ſeemed to have fo 
much at heart. He was ſucceeded in the papal chair 
by Gregory IX. brother of Innocent III. who purfu- 
ing the ſame line of policy, urged the departure of 
Frederic for the Holy Land; and finding the empe- 
ror ſtill backward, declared him incapable of the im- 
perial dignity, as having incurred the ſentence of ex- 
communication. Frederic, incenſed at ſuch inſolence, 
ravaged the patrimony of St. Peter; and was actually 
excommunicated. The animofity between the Guelphs 
and Ghibellines revived ; the pope was obliged to quit 
Rome; and Italy became a ſcene of war and deſola- 
tion; or rather of an hundred civil wars, which by 
inflaming the minds, and exciting the reſentment of 
the Italian princes, accuſtomed them but too much to 
the horrid practices of poiſoning and aſſaſſination. 


DuRriNG theſe tranſactions, Frederic, in order to re- 
move the caute of all theſe troubles, and gratify the pre- 
judices of a ſuperſtitious age, by the advice of his friends, 
reſolved to perform his vow ; and he accordingly em- 
barked for the Holy Land, leaving the aifairs of Ita- 
ly to the management of Renaldo, duke of Spoleto. 
The pope prohibited his departure, before he thould 
be abſolved from the cenſures of the church: but Fre- 
deric went in contempt of the church, and ſucceeded 
better than any perſon who had gone before him. He 
did not indeed deſolate Afia, and gratify the barba- 
rous zeal of the times, by ſpilling the blood of Infidels ; 

but 
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but he concluded a treaty with Meledin, ſoldan of 
Egypt, and maſter of Syria, by which the end of his 
expedition ſeemed fully anſwered. The ſoldan ceded 
to him Jeruſalem, and its territory, as far as Joppa ; 
Bethlem, Nazareth, and all the country between Jeru- 
falem and Ptolemais; Tyre, Sidon, and the neigh- 
bouring territories : in return for which, the ezipe- 
ror granted the Saracins a truce of ten years, and pru- 
dently returned to Italy, where his preſence was much 
wanted . 


FaEperic's reign, after his return from the Eaſt, 
was one continued quarrel with the popes. The citics 
of Lombardy had revolted during his abſence, at the 
inſtigation of Gregory IX. and before they could be 
reduced, the ſame pontiff excited the emperor's ſon 
Henry, who had been elected king of the Romans, to 
rebel againft his father. The rebellion was ſuppreſſed; 
the prince was confined ; and the emperor obtained a 
complete victory over the affociated towns: but his 
troubles were not yet ended. The pope excommuni- 
cated him anew, and ſent a bull into Germany, in 
order to ſow divifion between Frederic and the princes 
of the empire; in which are the following remarkable 
words: A beaſt of blaſphemy, replete with names, 
& js riſen from the ſea, with the feet of a bear, the 
face of a lion, and members of other different ani- 
mals; which, like the proud, hath opened its mouth 
<< in blaſphemy againſt the holy name; not even fear - 
ing to throw the arrows of calumay againſt the ta- 
6e bernacle of God, and the ſaints that dwell in hea- 
«© ven. This beaſt, defirous of breaking every thing 
in pieces by its iron teeth and nails, and of tram- 
« pling all things under his feet, hath already pre- 
c pared private battering rams againft the wall of the 
* catholic faith; and now raiſes open machines, in e- 
6 reCting ſoul-deftroying ſchools of Iſhmaclites; riſing, 
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& accoiding to report, in oppoſition to Chriſt the Re- 


&« Jdeemer of mankind, the tables of whoſe covenant 


© he attempts to aboliſh with the pen of wicked here- 
« fy. Be not therefore ſurpriſed at the malice of 
& this blaſphemous beaſt; if we, who are the ſervaut 
of the Almighty, ſhould be expoſed to the arrows 
of his deſtruction.— This king of plagues was even 
head to fay, that the whole world has been deceived 
« hy three impoſtors; namely Moſes, Jeſus Chrift, 
© and Mahomet. But he makes Jeſus Chrift far in- 
« ferior to the other two: They, fays he, ſupported 
« their glory to the laſt, whereas Chriſt was igno- 
«© miniouily crucified.” He alſo maintains, continues 
& Gregory, that it is folly to believe the one only 
& God, creator of the univerie, could be born of a 
& w:man, and more eſpecially of a virgin 


FaEDERic, on the other hand, in his apology to 
the princes of Germany, calls Gregory the Great Dra- 
gon, the Antichrifl, of whom it is written, „and ano- 
© ther red horſe aroſe from the ſea, and he that fat 
* upon him took peace from the earth *2,” 


Tux emperor's apology was ſuſtained in Germany; 
and finding he had nothing to fear from that quar- 
ter, he reſolved to take ample vengeance on the pope 
and his aflociates. For that purpoie he marched to 
Rome, where he thought his party was ſtrong enough 
to procu.e him admiſſion: but this favourite ſcheme 
was defeated by the a&ivity of Gregory, who ordered 
a cruſade to be preached againſt the emperor, as an 
enemy of the Chriſtian faith; a ſtep which incenſed 
Frederic ſo much, that he ordered all his priſoners, 


who wore the croſs, to be expoled to the moſt cruc! 
tortures 3, 


Tux two factions of the Guelphs and Ghibellines 
continued 
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continued to rage with greater violence than ever, in- 
volving cities, "diftridts, and even private families, 
in troubles, diviſions, and civil butchery ; no quarter 
being given on either fide. Meanwhile Gregory IX. 

died, and was ſũececded in the fee of Rome by Celeſtin 
IV. and afterwards by Innocent IV. formerly cardinal 
Fietque, who had always expreſſed the greateſt regerd 
ſor the emperor an: his intereſt, Frederic was accord- 
ingly congratulated upon this occaſion ;. but having 
more penctration than thtote about him, he ſagely re- 
plied, “I fee little reaſon to rejoice : the cardinal was 
« my friend; but the pope will be my enemy !.“ 


InnocexT ſoon proved the juſtice of this conjec- 
ture. He attempted to negociate a peace for Italy; 
but not being able to obtain from Frederic kis exor- 
bitant demands, and in ſear for the ſaſety of his own 
perſon, he fled into France; aſſembled a general coun- 
eil at Lyons, and depoſed th c emperor. « declare,“ 
ſaid he, „Frederic II. attainted and convicted of ſa- 
cc crilege and hereſy, excommunicated, and dethroned ; 
cc and J order the electors to chuſe another emperor, 
c reſerving to myſelf the diſpoſal of the kingdom of 


« Sicily.“ 


FarptrIc was at Turin when he received the 
news of his depoſition, and behaved in a manner that 
ſeemed to horder upon weakneſs. He called for the 
caſket in which the imperial ornaments were kept; 
and opening it, and taking the crown in his hand, 
© Inuocent,” cried he, “has not yet deprived me of 
cc thee : theu art Rill mine; and before I * with 
o thee, much blood ſhall be ſilt oo” 


Cox RA, the emperor's ſecond ſon, had already 
been declared king of the Romans, on the death of his 
brother Henry, which ſoon followed his confinement : 

but 
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44-4 but the empire being now declared vacant by the pope, 
the German biſhops (for none of the princes were pre- 

A. D. 2246. ſent) at the inſtigation of his holinets, proceeded to 
the election of a new emperor; and they choſe Henry, 
landgrave of Thuringia, who was ftiled in derifion, 
« The King of Prieſts.” 


InxocrexnT now renewed the cruſade againft Fre- 
deric. It was proclaimed by the preaching friars, 
ſince called Dominicans, and the minor friars, known 
by the name of Cordeliers, or Franciſcans; a new 
militia of the court of Rome, which, about this time, 
began to be eftabliſhed in Europe. The pope, how- 
ever, did not confine himſelf to theſe meafures only, 
but engaged in conſpiracies againft the life of an em- 
peror, who had dared to reſiſt the decree of a council, 
and oppoſe the whole body of monks and zealots. Fre - 
deric's life was ſeveral tunes in danger from plots, 
poiſoning, and aſſaſſinations; which induced him, 
it is ſaid, to make choice of Mahometan guards, whom 
he was certain would not be under the influence of the 
prevailing ſuperſtition. 


A. D. 2247. ABOUT this time, the landgrave of Thuringia dying, 
the ſame prelates who had taken the liberty of creating 


one emperor, made another ; namely, William count of 
Holland, a young nobleman of twenty years of age, who 
bore che ſame contemptuous title with his predeceſſor 37, 


ForRTUNE, which had hitherto favoured Frederic, 
| ſeemed now to deſert him. He was defeated before 
A.D.:248, Parma, which he had long beſieged; and to complete 
his misfortune, he ſoon after learned, that his natural 
ſon Entius, whom he had made king of Sardinia, was 
worſted and taken priſoner by the Bologneſe. 


Is this extremity, Frederic retired to his kingdom 
of 
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of Naples, in order to recruit his army; and there 
died of a fever, in the fifty-fifth year of his age 3%. He 
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was a prince of great genius, erudition, and fortitude; A. D. 123. 


and notwithſtanding all the troubles he had to encoun- 
ter, he built towns, founded univerſities, and gave a 
kind of new life to learning in Italy. 


AFTER the death of Frederic II. the affairs of Ger- 
many fell into the utmoit confuſion, and Italy con- 
tinued long in the ſame diſtracted ftate, in which he 
had left it. The clergy took arms againſt the laity, 
the weak were oppreſſed by the ftrong, and laws 
divine and human were diſregarded, But a particu- 
lar hiſtory of that unhappy period would fill the 
mind with diſguſt and horror: I ſhall therefore only 
obſerve, that after the death of Frederic's ſon Con- 
rad, who had aſſumed the imperial dignity as ſucceffor 
to his father, and the death of his competitor, Wil- 
liam of Holland, a variety of candidates appeared for 
the empire, and ſeveral were elected by different fac- 
tions; among whom was Richard earl of Cornwall, 
brother to Henry III. king of England: but no em- 
peror was properly acknowledged, till the year 1273, 
when Rodolph, count of Hapſburg, was unanimouily 
raiſed to the vacant throne. 


DvRiNG the interregnum which preceded the elec- 
tion of Rodolph, Denmark, Holland, and Hungary, 
entirely freed themſelves from the homage they were 
wont to pay to the empire; and much about the ſame 
time ſeveral German cities erected a municipal form of 
government, which till continues. Lubec, Cologne, 
Brunſwic, and Dantzic, united for their mutual de- 
fence againſt the encroachments of the great lords, by 
a famous aſſociation, called the Hanſeatic League; 
and theſe towns were afterwards joined by eighty o- 
thers, belonging to different ſtates, which formed a 
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0 ; period aſſumed a new plan of government. That free- 


dom for which the cities ot Lombardy had fo long 
ſtruggled was confirmed to them for a ſum of money: 
they were emancipated by the fruits of their induſtry. 
Sicily likewiſe changed its government and its prince, 
as ſhall be related in the hiſtory of France, which fur- 
niſhed a ſovereign to the Sicilians.—I next propoſe to 
carry forward the affairs of England, to the reign of 
Edward I. a period at which the hiſtory of our own 
Hland becomes peculiarly intereſting to every Briton. 


P. S. I ſhall henceforth change my mode of addreſs 
for one more ſuitable to your advancing years, and 
the growing importance of my ſubject. I ſhall call 
you by your own name, that you may not have the 
levity of the Boy to plead in excuſe of the negligence, 
or the indolence of Philip, now approaching towards 
manhood. | 
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ExnGLAnD, from the Granting of the Ger aT Cnax- 
TER, to the Reign of EDWARD l. 


OU have already ſeen, my dear Philip, in what 

manner king John was forced by his barons to 
grant the Great Charter of Engliſh liberty, and the 
regulations neceffary for preſerving it, to which he 
ſeemed paſſively to ſubmit. He went ſtill farther : 
he diſmiſſed his forces; and promiſed that his govern- 
ment ihould be as gentle, as his people could with it. 
But he only diſſembled, till he ſhould find a favour- 
able opportunity to revoke all his conceſſions; and in 
order to facilitate ſuch event, he ſecretly ſent abroad 
his emiflaries to enliſt foreign ſoldiers, and to invite 
the rapacious Brabancons into his ſervice, by the 
proſpect of ſharing the ſpoils of England. He alto 
difpatched a meſſeager to Rome, to lay the Great 
Charter before the pope 3 who, confidering himſelf as 
ſuperior lord of the kingdom, was incenfed at the 
temerity of the barons, and ifſued a bull annulling the 
charter, abſolving the king from his oath to obferve 
it, and denouncing a general fentence of excommuni- 
cation againſt every one who ſhould perſevere in main- 
taining ſuch treaſvnable pretenſions *, 


Jonx now took off the maſk : he recalled all that 
he had done; and as his foreign mercenaries arrived 
along with the bull, he expected nothing but univer- 
fal ſubmiſſion, But our anceftors were not ſo eaſily 
to be frightened out of their rights. Langton, the 
primate, though he owed his elevation to an encroach- 
ment of the court of Rome, refuſed to obey the pope 
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the barons : perſons of all ranks amon- the clergy as 
well as the laity, ſeemed determined to maintain, at 
the expence of their lives, the privileges granted in 
the Great Charter. John therefore had nothing to 
rely on for re-eſtabliſhing his tyranny, but the ſword 
of his Brabangons : and that unfortunately proved too 
ſtrong ; if not for the liberties of England, at leaſt 
for its proſperity. 


Tux barons, after obtaining the Great Charter, 
had ſunk into a kind of fatal ſecurity ; having not 
only diſmiſſed their vaſſals, but taken no rational 
meaſures for reaſſembling them on an emergency: 
ſo that the king found himſelf maſter of the field, 
without any adequate force to oppoſe him. Caſtles 
were defended, and ſkirmiſhes riſked, but no 
regular oppoſition was made to the progreſs of the 
royal arms; while the ravenous mercenaries, incited 
by a cruel and incenſed prince, were let looſe againſt 
the houſes and eſtates of the barons, and ſpread de- 
vaſtation over the whole face of the kingdom. No- 
thing was to be ſeen, from Dover to Berwick, but the 
flames of villages, caſtles reduced to afhes, and the 
conſternation and miſery of the helpleſs inhabitants. 


In this deſperate extremity, the barons dreading 
the total loſs of their liberties, their lives, and their 
poſſeſſions, had recourſe to a remedy no lets deſperate : 
they offered to acknowledge, as their ſovereign, prince 
Lewis, eldeſt fon of Philip Auguſtus king of France, 
provided he would protect them from the fury of their 
enraged monarch. The temptation was too great to 
be reſiſted by a prince of Philip's ambition, He ſent 
over inftantly a ſmall army to the relief of the barons, 
and afterwards a more numerous body of forces, with 
his fon Lewis at their head; tho' the pope's legate 
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threatened him with interdifts and excommunications, LETTER 
if he invaded the dominions of a prince under the in-. 
mediate protection of the Holy See : menaces which A. D. 126. 
Philip little minded, being affured of the fidelity of 

his ſubjects. 


Tux French monarch, however, took care to pre- 
ſerve appearances in his violence; and only appear- 
ances. He pretended that his ſon Lewis had 
of the offer from the Engliſh barons without his ad- 
vice, and contrary to his inclinations ; and that the ar- 
mies ſent into England were levied in that prince's 
name. But theſe artifices were not employed by Phi- 
lip to deceive : he knew that the pope had too much 
penetration to be fo eaſily impoſed upon, and that they 
were too groſs even to gull the people; but he knew, at 
the ſame time, that the manner of conducting any 
thing is of as much conſequence as the thing itſelf, and 
that a violation of decency, in the eye of the world, is 
more criminal than a breach of juſtice, 


Lewis no ſooner landed in England, than John was 
deterted by his foreign troops, who being principally 
leviedin the French proviaces, refuſed to ſerve againft 
the heir of their monarchy : fo that the barons had the 
melancholy proſpect of ſucceeding in their purpoſe, and 
of eſcaping the tyranny of their own king, by impoſing 
on themſelves and the nation a foreign yoke. But the 
imprudent partiality of Lewis to his countrymen, in- 
creaſed that jealouſy, which it was fo natural for the 
Engliſh to entertain in their preſent ſituation, and did 
great hurt to his cauſe, Many of the diſſatisfied barons 
returned to the king's party; and John was preparing 
to make a laſt effort for his crown, when death put an 
end to his troubles and his crimes, in the forty-ninth 
year of his age, and the eighteenth of his reign. His 
character is nothing but a complication of vices, equal y 
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to his people. But a ſally of wit upon the uſual cor- 


&.D. 12:6, pulency of the prieſts, more than all his enormities, 


mace him pals with the clergy of that age for an im- 
pious prince.“ How plump and well fed is this ani- 
mal !”—cxclauned he, one day, when he had caught a 
very fat ſtag “ and yet I dare ſwear he never heard 


mats. 


Joux was ſuccecded by his fon Henry III. but 
nin. years old at his father's death; and for once a mi- 
nority proved of fingular fervice to England. The 
earl of Pembroke, who by his office of mareichal, was 
ai the head of the military power, and, conſequently, 
in perilous times, at the head of the ſtate, determined 
to rapport the authority of the infant prince: he was 
clotea prote dor; and fortunately for the young mo- 
narch, and for the nation, the regency could not have 
cen intrufted into more able or more faithful hands, 
In order to reconcile all men to the government of his 
pupil, he made him renew and confirm the Great 
Charter: and he wrote letters in Henry's name to all 
the malcontent barons, repreſenting, that whatever 
animotity they might have entertained againft the late 
king, they oughit to preſerve none ægainſt his fon, who 
had now ſuceceded to his throne, but neither to his 
reſentments nor to his principles, and was reſolved to 
avoid the paths which had led to ſuch dangerous extre- 
mities; exhorting them, at the ſame time, by a ſpeedy 
return to their duty, to reftore the independency of 
the kingdom, and ſecure that liberty for which they 
had fo zealoufly contended, and which was now cons 
firmed to them by a ſecond charter 4. 


THESE arguments, enforced by the character of 
Pembroke, had a mighty influence on the barons : moſt 


of them ſecretly negociated with him, and many of 
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them openly returned to their duty. Lewis there fore, 
who had made a journey to France, and brought over 
freſh ſuccours with him from that kingdom, tound his 
party much weakenct on his return, and that the death 
of John, contrary to all expeQation, had blaſted his 
favourite deſigns. He laid ficge however to Dover, 
which was gallantly defended by Hubert de Burgh. 
In the mean time the French army, commanded by the 
count of Perche, was totally defeated by the carl of 
Pembroke, before the caille of Lincoln, and four hua— 
dred knights, befides many perſons of tuperior rank, 
were made priſoners by the Engliſh. Lewis, when 
informed of this fatal cvent, retired to London, whiclt 
was the centre and life of his party; and hc there re- 
ceived intelligence of a new diſaſter, which extinguith » 
ed all his hopes. A French fleet, with a ſtrong rein— 
forcement on board, had been repulicd on the coat of 


Kent, and obligel to take ſhelter in their own har— 
bours 5. 


Tux Engliſh barons, after this ſecond advantare 
gained over the French, by the royal party, haftend! 
from all quarters to make peace with the protector, 
and prevent, by an early ſubmiſſion, tho!e attainders 
to which they were expoſed on account at their re- 
bellion ; while Lewis, whoſe cauſe was now totally del 
perate, began to be anxious for the ſafety of his per- 
ſon, and was glad, on any tolerable conditions, to make 
his eſcape from a country where every thing was be- 
come hoſtile to him. Heaccordingly coacluded a treaty 
with Pembroke, by which he pronitcd to eyacuatc tie 
kingdom; and he only ſtipulated, in return, an indem- 
nity to his adherents, a reſtitution of their honours and 
fortunes, and the free and equal enjoy ment of thoie li- 
berties, which had beengranted tothe reſt of the nations. 
Thus was happily terminated a civil war, which ſcemed 
to ſpring from the moſt incurable batied and jealouſy, 
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Tux prudence and equity of the protector, after 
the expulſion of the French, contributed to cure 
entirely thoſe wounds, which had been made by in- 
teſtine diſcord. He received the rebellious barons in- 
to favour; obſerved ſtrictly the terms of peace, which 
he had granted them; reftored them to their poſeffions ; 
and endeavoured, by an equal behaviour, to bury allpaft 
animoſities in perpetual oblivion. But, unfortunately 
for the nation, this great and good man did not long 
ſurvive the pacification: and Henry, when he came 
of age, proving a weak and contemptible prince, Eng- 
land was again involved in civil broils, which it would 
be equally uſeleſs and impertinent to relate; as they 
were neither followed, during many years, by any 
event of importance to ſociety, nor attended with any 
circumftances, which can throw light upon the human 
character. Their cauſes and conſequences were alike 
infignificant. 


IT is neceſſary, however, to obſerve, that the king 
having married Eleanor, daughter of the count of Pro- 
vence, was ſurrounded by a great number of ſtrangers 
from that and other countries, whom he carreſſed with 
the fondeſt affection, and enriched by an imprudent 
generoſity: and the inſolence of theſe foreigners is ſaid 
to have ariſen to ſuch a height, that when the laws 
were at any time appealed to on account of their out- 
rages or oppreſſions, they ſcrupled not to ſay, What 
& do the laws of England fignify to us? We mind 
« them not.” This open contempt of the Engliſh, 
rouſed the reientment of the barons, and tended much to 
aggravate the general diſcontent arifing from the pre- 
ference ſhewn.to ſtrangers ; as it made every act of vio- 
lence, committed by 4 a foreigners appear not only an 
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injury, but an affront : yet no remonſtrance or com- 
plaint could ever prevail on the king to abandon them, 
or even to moderate his attachment towards tiem. 


Bur Henry's profuſe bounty to his foreign relations, 
and to their friends and favourites, would have appeared 
more tolerable to the Englith, had any thing been 
done for thE honour of the nation, or had the king's 
enterprizes ia foreign countries been attended with 
any ſucceſs or glory to himſelf or the public. 
Neither of theſe however was the caſe. He de- 
clared war againſt France, and made an expedition 
into Guienne, upon the invitation of his father-in-law, 
who promiſed to join him with all his forces: but he 
was worſted at Taillebourg; was deſcrted by his allies ; 
loſt what remained to him of Poitou ; and was obliged 
to return with diſgrace into England 7, 


WANT of ceconomy, and an ill-judged liberality, 
were Henry's great defects: which obliged him cou- 
tinually to harraſs his barons for money, under diftc- 
rent pretences, and kept him always needy. Their 
diſcontents were thereby increafed, and he was ſtill a 
beggar. Even before his foreign expedition, his dehts 
had become ſo troubleſome, that he told all his plate 
and jewels, in order to diſcharge them. When this ex- 
pedient was firſt propoſed to him, he ail-d where he 
ſhould find purchaſers. In the city of London,“ 
it was replied. ©* On my word,” {aid he, „if the 
cc treaſury of Auguſtus were brought to iale, the ci- 
cc tizens are able to be the purchaſers. Theſe clowns, 
«© who aſſume to themſelves the name of barons, a- 
& bound in every thing, while we are reduced to ne- 
« ceflities :”” And he was thenceforth obſerved to be 
more greedy in his exactions upon the citizens *, 


Maxy however as the grievances were, wick the 
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be civil government, they ſcem to have been ſtill 


leſs burthenſome than thoſe which proceeded from ſpi- 
ritual uſurpations and abuſes ; and which Henry, who 
relied on the pope for the ſupport of his tottering au- 
thority, never failed to countenance, All the chief 
benefices of the kingdom were conferred on Italians, 
great numbers of whom were ſent over to be provided 
for; and non-rcfidence and pluralities were carried to 
ſuch an enormous height, that Manſel, the king's chap- 
lain, is computed to have held at one time, ſeven hun- 
dred ecclchaftical livings. The pope exacted the re- 
venues of all vacant beneftices; the twentieth of all ec- 
clcſiaftical revenues, without exception; the third of 
ſuch as exceeded one hundred marks a year; the half 
of ſuch as were poſſeſſed by non-reſidents : he claimed 
alio the goods of all inteſtate clerzymen ; he pretended 
2 right to inherit all money got by uſury; and he le- 
vicd voluntary contributions on the people 9. 


Bur the mott oppreſſive expedient employed by the 
court of Rome, in order to drain money from Eng- 
land, was that of embarking Henry in a project 
for the conqueſt of Sicily. On the death of the em- 
peror Frederic II. the ſucceſſion of that ifland devol- 
ved to his fon Conrad, and afterwards to his grandſon 
Cooradine, yet an infant ; and as Mainfroy, the empe- 
ror's natural fon, under pretence of governing the king- 
dom during the minority of the young prince, had 
formed a icheme for uſurping the ſovereignty, Inno- 
cent IV. had a good apology for exerting that ſuperi- 
ority, which the popes claimed over Sicily, and at the 
{ame time of gratifying his hatred againſt the houſe of 
Suabia. He accordingly attempted to make himſelf 
maſter of the kingdom ; but being diſappointed in all his 
enterpriſes by the activity and artifices of Mainfroy, 
and fiading that his own force was not ſufficient for 
ſuch 
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fuch a conqueſt, he made a tender of the crown to Ri- 
chard earl of Cornwall, brother to Henry III. and 
fuppoſed to he the richeft ſubject in Europe. Richard 
had the prudence to reject the preſent; and the ſame offer 
being afterwards made to Henry, in favour of his ſe- 
cond fon Edmond, that weak monarch was led, by the 
levity and thoughtleſſneſs of his diſpoſition, to embrace 
the inſidious propoſal. Immenſe fums were drained 
from England, under pretence of carrying this pro- 
ject into exccution, for the pope took that upon him- 
felf; but the money was ſtill found inſufficient : the 
conqueſt of Sicily was as remote as ever. Henry, 
therefore, ſenfihle at length of the cheat, was oblived 
to reſign into the pope's hands that crown which he 
had more than purchaſed, but which it was never in- 
tended either he or his family ſhould inherit 22, 


Tux carl of Cornwall had no reafon to value him- 
ſelf on his forchght, in refuſing the fradulent bargain 
with Rome, and in preferring the ſolid honours of an 
opulent and powerful prince of the blood in England, 
to the empty and precarious glory of a foreign dig- 
nity : but he had not always ſirmneſs ſuiſicient to ad- 
here to this reſolution. His immenſe wealth made 
the German princes caſt their eye on him as a candi- 
date for the empire, after the death of William of Hol- 
land; and his vanity and ambition for once prevailed 
over his prudence and his avarice. He went over to 
Germany, was tempted to expend vaſt ſums on his 
election, and ſuccceded lo far as to be choten by a fac- 
tion, and crowned at Aix-la-Chapelle; but having no 
perſonal or family connections in that country, he 
never could attain any ſolid power. He therefore 
found it neceſſary to return into England, after having 
laviſhed away the frugality of a whole life, in order to 
procure a ſplendid title“. 
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. tooubles. The weaknets of Henry's government, and 


the abſence of his brother, gave reins to the factious 
and turbulent ſpirit of the barons : they demanded an 
extenſion of their privileges; and, if we may credit 
the hiſtorians of thoſe times, had formed a plan of fo 
many limitations on the royal authority, as would 
have reduced the king to a mere cypher. Henry would 
agree to nothing but a renewal of the Great Charter; 
which, at the deſire of the barons, was ratified in the 
following manner. All the prelates and abbots were 
afttembie!; they held burning tapers in their hands; 
the Great Charter was read before them: they de- 
nounred che fentence of excommunication againſt 
every vic who ſhould violate that fundamental law; 
they ihrew their tapers on the ground, and exclaimed, 
„ay the ioul of every one, who incurs this ſen- 
„ tc..cc, to ſtink and corrupt in hell Y* The king 
allo bore a part in this ceremony, and ſubjoined, “ 80 
& help we God! J will keep all theſe articles inviolate, 
& as Jam a man, as I am a Chriſtian, as I am a 
& knight, and as I am a king crowned and anointed 2.“ 


Tuts tremendous ceremony, however, was no 
ſooner over, than the king forgot his engagements, and 
the barons renewed their pretenſions. At the head 
of the maicoatents was Simon de Mountfort, earl 
of Leiceſter, a man of great talents and boundleſs 
ambition, who had married Eleanor, the king's fiſter, 
and hoped to wreſt the ſceptre from the feeble and ir- 
reſolute hand that held it. He repreſented to his aſſo- 
ciates the neceſſity of reforming the ſtate, and of put- 
ting the execution of the laws into other hands than 
thoſe which had hitherto been found, from repeated 
experience, ſo unfit for that important charge. After 
ſo many ſubmiſſions and fruitleſs promiſes, the king's 
word, he ſaid, could no longer be relied on, and his 
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inability to violate national privileges could thence- 
forth only inſure their preſervation. 


Tuksk obſervations, which were founded in truth, 
and entirely conformable to the ſentiments of thoſe 
to whom they were addreſſed, hal the deſired effect: 
the barons reſolved to take the adminiſtration into their 
own hands; and Henry having ſummoned a parlia- 
ment at Oxford, found himſelf a priſoner in his nati- 
onal council, and was obliged to ſubmit to the terins 
preſcribed to him, called the Proviſions of Oxford. 
According to theſe provifions, twelve barons were ſe- 
lected from the king's miniſters; twelve more 
were choſen by parliament; and to theſe twenty-four 
barons unlimited authority was granted to reiorm the 
ſtate. Leiceſter was at the head of this legiſlative body, 
to which the ſupreme power was in reality transferred; 
and their firſt ſtep ſeemed well calculated for the cnd 
which they profeſſed to have in view. They ordered 
that four knights ſhould be choſen by each county ; 
that they ſhould make inquiry into the grievances 
which their neighbourhood had reaſon to complain of; 
and ſhould attend the enſuing parliament, in order to 
give information to that aſſembly of the ſtate of their 
particular counties *. Thus, my dear Philip, was a new 
order of men introduced into the national aſſembly ; 
and our conſtitution apprœached daily nearer to its pre- 
ſent form. 


Tas earl of Leiceſter and his aſſociates, how- 
ever, having advanced fo far as to ſatisfy the na- 
tion, inſtead of continuing in the ſame popular courle, 
immediately provided for the extenſion and continu- 
ance of their own exorbitant authority, at the expence 
both of the king and the people. They enjoyed the 
ſupreme power near three years; and had viti- 
bly 3 it, not for the reformation of the 
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de agg randiſement of themfelves and families. 
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The breach of truſt was apparent to all the world: 
every order of men felt it, and murmured againſt it; 
and the pops, in order to gain the favour of the nation, 
abſolved the ung, and all his ſubjects, from the oath 
ich they had taken to obſcrve the Proviſions of Ox- 


ford 14. 


As fron as Henry received the pope's abſolution 
from his catch, accompanied with threats of excom- 
munication again all his opponents, he reſumed the 
government; offering, however, to maintain all the 
regu Nation: male by the reforming barons, except 
thoſe which e. 1irely anmhilated the royal authority. 
Put Ui havotity chictrains could not peaceably re- 
Fern tot uncontrovied power which they had fo long 
enjoye!, any of them engaged in Leiceſter's views, 
Which were nothing lefs than the throne itſelf. 
thecvil war was renewel in all its horrors : and after 
ſ:vera! eee negotiations, the collected force of the 
tro parties met near Lewes in Suſſex; where the royal 
ray was unhappily defeated, and che king and prince 
Edward made pritoners. 


No ſooner had Leiceſter obtained this victory, and 
got the royal family in his power, than he acted as ſole 
matter, an even tyrant of the kingdom. He ſeized 
the citatcs of no lets than eighteen barons, as his ſhare 
of the ſpoil gained in the battle of Lewes: he en- 
groſſed to himſelf the ranſom of all the priſoners ; and 
told his barons, with wanton infolence, that it was 
ſufficient for them that he had ſaved them, by that 
victory, from the forfeitures and attainders which hung 
ever them. All the officers of the crown were named 
by him; the whole authority, as well as arms of the 
Kate, was lodged in hñis hands “. 

Bor 
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Bur it was impoffible that things could remain long LETTER 


in this equivocal fituation : it became neceſſary for 
Leiceſter either to deſcend to the rank of a ſubject, or 
mount up to that of a ſovereign; and he could do neither 
without peril. This year he ſummoned a new parlia- 
ment; which, for his own purpoſes, he fixed on a more 
democratical baſis, than any called from the founda- 
tion of the monarchy. He ordered returns to be made, 
not only of two knights from every ſhire, but alfo of 
deputies from the boronghs : and thus introduced into 
the national council a fecond order of men, hitherto re- 
garded as too mean to enjoy a place in thoſe auguſt 


aſlemblics, or have any ſhare in the government of the 
ſtate . 


Bur tho? we are indebted, my dear Philip, to Lei- 
ceſter's uſurpation for the frit rude outline of the 
Houte of Commons, his policy only forwarded by ſome 
years an inſtitution, for which the general ftate of 
things had already prepared the nation; and that houſe, 
though derived from fo invidious an origin, when 
ſummoned by legal priaces, ſoon proved one of the 
molt afeful members of the conſtitution, and gradualiy 
reſcued the kingdom, as you will have occation to tee, 
both from ariſtocratical and regal tyranny. It is but 
juſt however to obſerve, that as this neceſſary, and now 
powerful branch of our conſtitution, owed its rife to 
uſurpation, it is the only one of the three that has late - 
ly given an uſurper to the ſtate : the perſon I mean is 
Oliver Cromwell; and 1 will be ſo bold as to affirm, 
that if ever England is again ſubjected to the abſolute 
will of any one man, unleſs from abroad, that man muſt 
be a member of the Houſe of Commons. The people 
are alike jealous of the power of the king and of the 
nobles ; but they are themſelves greedy of dominion, 
and can only poſſe ſs it through their repreſentatives : 
2 popular member of the lower houſe, thcretore, needs 
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to overturn the throne ; to ſtrip the nobles of their dig- 
nities; and, while he blows the trumpet of liberty, 
to tell his equa!s they are flaves. 


LErcesTER's motive for giving this form to the 
parliament, was a defire of cruſhling his rivals among 
the powerful barons ; and truſting to the popularity 
acquired by ſuch a meaſure, he made the earl of Derby 
be accuſed in the king's name, and ordered him to be 
ſeized and committed to priſon without being brought 
to any legal trial. Several other barons were threat- 
ned with the {awe fate, and deſerted the confedracy. 
The royaliſts flew to arms; prince Edward made his 
eſcape; and the joy of this young hero's appearance, 
togeth r with the oppreſſions under which the nation 
laboured, ſoon procured him a force which Leiceſter 
was unable to refift. A battle was fought near E- 
veſham ; where Leiceſter was flain, and his army to- 
tally routed. When that nobleman, who poſſeſſed 
great military talents, obſerved the vaſt ſuperiority, 
and excellent difpofition of the royaliſts, he exclaimed, 
© The Lord have mercy on our fouls! for I ſee our 
* bodies are the prince's : he has learned from me the 
* art of war 7.“ 


Tax victory of Eveſham proved decifive in favour 
of the royal party; and though the ſuppreſſion of fo 
extenſive a rebetlion commonly produces a revolution 
in government, and ſtrengthens as well as enlarges the 


prerogatives of the crown, no ſacrifices of national li- 


berty were made upon this occatton, The clemency 
of this victory is alſo remarkable: no blood was ſhed 


on the ſcaffold, The mild diſpoſition of the king, 


and the prudence of the prince, tempered the inſolence 


of power, and gradually reſtored order to the ſeveral 
members of the ſtate, 
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Tux affairs of England were no ſooner ſettled, than LETTER 


prince Edward, ſeduced by his thirſt of glory, under- 
took an expedition to the Holy Land; where he ſig- 
nalized himſelf by many acts of valous, and ftruck ſuch 
terror into the Saracins, that they employed an aſſaſſin 
to murder him, who wounded Edward in the arm, 
but paid for his temerity with his life *®, Meanwhile 
the prince's abſence from England was attended with 
many pernicious conſequences; which the old king, 
unequal to the burden of goverament, was little able 
to prevent, He therefore implored his gallant fon to 
return, and aſſiſt him in ſwaying that ſceptre, which 


was ready to drop from his feeble hands; but before 


the princc's arrival, he expired, in the tixty-fourth 
year of his age, and the fifty-fixth of his reign, the 
longeſt in the Engliſh annals.-— The moſt obvious fea- 
ture in Henry's character is his weaknels. From this 
tource, rather than from inſincerity or treachery, a- 
roſe his negligence in obſerving his promiſes; and 
hence, for the fake of prelent convenicncy, he was 
eaſily induced to ſacrifice the laſting advantages ariſing 
from the truſt and canfidence of his people, A better 
head, with the ſame diſpoſitions, would have prevent- 
ed him from falling into his errors; but (every good 
has it al'ay) with a worſe hcart, it would have cu- 
abled him to maintain them. 


Prince Edward had reached Sicily in his return 
from the Holy Land, when he received intelligence of 
the death of his father, and immediately proceeded 
homeward. A variety of objects claim your attention, 
before I carry further the tranſactions of our own ifland, 
which now become truly important. The reiga of 
Edward I. forms an era in the hittory of Britain. 
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Faaxce, from the Reign of PurLie AuGusTVUs, to the 
End of the Reign of Lewts IX. commonly called ST, 
LEwis, wich ſome Accauut of the Ie CRUSADE. 


__ reign of Philip Auguſtus has already oc- 
cupicd your attention. You have had occafion 
to obſerve the great abilities of that prince, both 
as a warrior and a politician : you have icen him 
reunite a great many fine provinces to the kingdom of 
France, at the expence of the Engliſh monarchy : 
you have ſeen him attempt the conqueſt of England it- 
ſelf; and you have allo feen in what manner prince 
Lewis was obliged to abandon that project, notwith- 
ſtanding the power and the intrigues of Philip. Soon 
aſter the return of Lewis, his father died, and left the 
kingdom of France twice as large as he received it; 
fo that future acquiſitions became caly to his ſucceſſors, 


Lewis VIII. however, did not enlarge the mo- 
narchy. His ſhort reign was chiefly ſpent in a cru- 
fade againft the Albigentes, in the proſecution of which 


he died. He was ſucceeded by his ſon Lewis IX. com- 
monly called St. Lewis. During the minority of this 


prince, tho? in his twelfth year at his acceſſion, a variety 
of diſorders aroſe in France, occaſioned by the ambition 
of the powerful vaſlals of the crown; all which were 
happily compoſed by the prudence and firmneſs of 
Blanche of Caſtile, the regent, and qucen- mother. 


LEw1is no ſooner came of age, than he was univer- 
fally acknowledged to be the greateſt prince in Eu- 
op 
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rope; and his character is, perhaps, the moſt ſingu- 
lar in the annals of hiſtory. To the mean and abject 
ſuperſtition of a monk, he united all the courage and 
magnanimity of a hero: nay, waat may be deemed 
ſtill more wonderful, the juſtice and integrity of the 
fincere patriot; and, where religion was not concern- 
ed, the mildneſs and humanity of the true philoſo- 
pher. So far from taking advantage of the diviſions 
among the Englith, during the reign of Henry III. 
or attempting to expel thoſe dangerous rivals from the 
provinces which they fill poſſeited ia France, he en- 
tertained many ſcruples with regard to the ſentence of 
attainder pronounced againſt the king's father; and 
had not his biſhops, it is ſaid, perſuaded him, that John 
was juſtly puniſhed for his barbarity and felony, he 
would have reftorcd all the conqueſts made by Philip 
Auguſtus . 


Wurx Gregory IX. after excommunicating Fre— 
deric II. oſtered the empire to the count of Artois, 
brother to St. Lewis, this pious prince ated in the ſame 
difinterefted manner, He did not indeed refuſe that 
gift, as what the pope had no right to Leftow, but he 
rephed, that Frederic had always appearel to him a 
good catholic ; that ambaſſadors ihouaid nſt be fent to 
him, to know Ins ſentiments touching the faith; which, 
if orthodox, there could be no reaſon. for attacking 
him; but if heretical, war ought to be carried on a- 
gainſt him with violence; and, in ſuch cale, even a- 
gainſt the pope himſelf ?, 


Tuts was Lewis's foible, Perſuaded that heretics, 
or thoſe who did not hold the eftablithed belief, de- 
ferved the puniſhment of death, he favoured the tri- 
bunal of the inquiſition; and the fame turn of think- 
ing led him to aſcribe merit to a war againſt Infidels, 
His humane heart became a prey to the barbarous de- 

votion 
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votion of the times. Being ſeized with a dangerous 
iilneſs, which deprived him of his ſenſes, and almoſt 


A. D. r:44+ of his life, his heated imagination took fire, and he 


A. D. 224. 


thought he heard a voice commanding him to ſhed the 
blood of Infidels. He accordingly made a vow, as ſoon 
as he recovered, to engage in a new cruſade, and im- 
mediately took the crots ; nor could any remonſtrances 
engage him to forego his purpoſe : he confidered his 
vow as a ſacred obligation, which it was not permitted 
man to diſfoive?, 


Bur Lewis, though not to be diſſuaded from his 
Faftern expedition, was in no hurry to depart. He 
ſpent. four years in making preparations, and in ſet- 
tling the government of his kingdom, which he left to 
the care of his mother; and, at length, ſet fail for 
Cyprus, accompanied by his queen, his three brothers, 
and almoſt all the knights of France. At Cyprus it 
was refolved to make a deicent upon Egypt; as expe- 
rience had ſhewn, that Jeruſalem and the Holy Land 
could never be preſerved, while that country remained 
in the hands of the Infidels*. But before I ſpeak of the 
tranſactions in Egypt, I muſt ſay a few words of the 
ſtate of the Eaſt in thoſe times, 


As rA, my dear Philip, from the earlieft ages, has 
been the feat of enormous monarchy, and the theatre 
of the moſt aſtoniſhing revolutions. You have ſeen 
with what rapidity it was over-run by the Arabs, and 
afterwards by the Turks; you have ſeen thoſe con- 
quering people, for a time, borne down by the cham- 
pions of the crols, and Saladin himſelf fink beneath 
the arm of our illuftrious Richard: but neither 
the zeal of the Chriſtians, nor the enthufiaſm of the 
Mahometans, who were ſuppoſed to have carried con- 
queſt to its utmoſt point, was attended with a ſucceſs 
equal to the hardy valour of the Moguls, or Weſtern 

Tartars, 
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extended his dominions, frond a ſmall territory, to 
more than eighteen hundred leagues, from eaſt to weſt, 
and above a thouſand from north to ſouth. He con- 
quered Perfia, as far as the Euphrates ; Indoſtan, and 
great part of China; all Tartary, and the froatierh 


provinces of Ruſſia. 


Tris wonderful man dicd in 1226, when he was 
preparing to complete tue conqueſt of China. His 
empire was divided among his four ſons, whoſe names 
it is unneceſſary to mention. They continued united 
till the death of Octay, his ſuccefior as Great Kan, who 
totally ſubjc&ed Egypt. One of his grandſons paſſed 
the Euphrates, ditpoſſeſſed the Turks of that part of 
Aſia Minor, now called Natolia, and terminated the 
dominion of the Califs of Bagdat : another of them car- 
ried terror into Poland, Huogary, Dalmatia, and to 
the very gates of Conitantinopie 5, 


Tursz Weſtern Tartars, accu bomed from their 
birth to brave hunger, fhigue, aud death, were irre- 
fittible, while they preferved their lavage auſterity of 
manners. "The of>pring of ihe taint delarts which had 
produced the Scythians, the Huns, aud Turks, they 
were more fierce than citker; and as the Goths had 
formerly ſeized upon Thrage, when expalled by the 
Huns from their native habitations, the Koraf mins, in 
like manber, f1:n9 before the Mogu's, over- ran Sy- 
ria and Pal. ! and made then elves maſlers of Je- 
ruſalem ny! AA: 5 the inhab! '1#ants to the iword, 
The Chriitians, bowcver, Ai poilefied l vre, Sidon, 
Tripohi, and Ptolemais; an! tough al vays divided 
among incintelves, and cutting one another's throats, 
they unite <> in imp' Oring che ali Kance of Europe a » 
gain! tis new danger ©, 
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Sven was the ſituation of the Eaft, and of the ori- 
ental Chriftians, when St. Lewis fet out for therr 
relief. But inſtead of failing immediately for Pa- 
leſtine, he made a deſcent, as I have obterved, upon 
Egypt. His purpoſe in fo doing has been already ex- 
plained : but as the foldan of Egypt was not now in 
poſſeſſion of Jeruſalem, this invaſion muſt have pro- 
ceeded from his ignorance of the affairs of the Eaſt, 
or from an ambition of conquering ſo tine a country, 
more than from any hope of advancing the intereſts of 


Chriſtianity, 


Lzwis and his prodigious army, ſaid to have been 
tranſported in eighteen hundred ſhips, landed near 
the city of Damictta; which, contrary to all expec- 
tation, was abandoned to them. He afterwards re- 
ceived frefh ſuccours from France; and found him- 
ſclf in the plains of Egypt at the head of fixty thou- 
ſand men, the flower of his kingdom, by whom he 
was both obeyed and loved. What might not have 
been expected from ſuch a force, under ſuch a gene- 
ral! Not only Egypt, but Syria, ſhould have yielded 


to their arms. Yet this cruſade, like all the reſt, ter- 


minated in ſorrow and diſappointment. One half of 
theſe fine troops fell a prey to fickneſs and debauchery : 
the other was defeated by the ſoldan, at Maffoura ; 
where Lewis beheld his brother Robert of Artois kill- 
ed by his fide, and himſelf taken prifoner, together 
with his other two brothers, the count of Anjou and 
the count of Poitiers, and all his nobility ”. 


Tur French, however, were ſtill in the poſſeſſion 
of Damietta. There St. Lewis's conſort was lodged ; 
and thinking her ſafety doubtful, as the place was be- 
fieged, ſhe addreſſed herſelf to the Sieur Joinville, 
who was a knight-errant, and made him promiſe, on 
the faith of chivalry, to cut off her head, if ever her 

virtue 
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virtue ſhould be in danger. But Joinville happily had 8 


no occaſion to put his promiſe in execution. Dami- 
etta held out, and a treaty was concluded with the 
ſoldan; by which that city was reſtored, in conſidera- 
tion of the king's liberty, and a thouſand pieces of gold 
paid for the ranſom of the other priſoners '. 


Lewis was now ſolicited to return to Europe with 
the remaant of his fleet and army, but devotion led 
him to Paleſtine ; where he continued for four years, 
without effecting any thing of conſequence. In the 
meantime the affairs of France were in much confu- 
ſion. The quecn-motker, during the king's capti- 
vity, had unadviſedly given permiſſion to a fanatical 
monk, to preach a new crufade for her ſon's releaſe; 
and this man availing himſelf of the paſtoral circum- 
ſtance in the nativity, aſſembied near one hundred 
thouſand people of low condition, whom he called ſhep- 
herds. It ſoon, however, appeared, that they might 
with more propriety have been ftiled wolves : they 
robbed and pillaged wherever they came; and it was 
found neceſſary to difperle them by force of arms, 
which was not effected without much trouble?. 


Tux death of the queen-mother determined Lewis, 
at laſt, to reviſit France: but he ouly returned, in 
order to prepare for a new cruſade; to ſtrongly had 
that madneſs taken hold of his mind !—Meanwvhile his 
zeal for juſtice, his care to reform abuſes, his wiſe 
laws, his virtuous example, ſoon repaired the evils oc- 
caſioned by his abſence, He eftabliſhed, on a folid 
foundation, the right of appeal to the royal judges ; 
one of the beft expedients for reducing the exorbitant 
power of the nobles. He abſolutely prohibited pri- 
vate wars, which the feudal anarchy had tolerated : he 
ſubſtituted juridical proofs, inſtead of thoſe by due! ; 
and, no leſs enlightened than pious, he reſcued France 
from the cxaCctior.s of the court of Rome . 
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Is his tran ations with his neighbours, Lewis was no 
leſs exemplary : equity an.! difintereſtedne(s were the 
baſis of his policy If he fometimes carried theſe virtues 
too far, as a prince, ty always did him honour as a 
mints the even procured hin re ſpec̃t as 2A ſovereign 3 
an tecure: to his „ Hects the greateſt bleffing that a 


peopie can enjoy. peace and proſperity. He ceded to 


James I. of Arragon, his:ncon -{tible right to Roufillon 
anc] Catalonia, which had been ſubjc# to France from 
the time of Charlemagne, in exchange forcertain claims 
of that monarch to iome felis in Provence and Lan- 
cuedoc ;z and he reſtored to the Engliſh crown Querci, 
Perigord, and the Limoufin, for no higher conſidera- 
tion than that the king of Eag!and ſhould renounce 
all right to Normandy, Maine, and the other forfeit- 
ed provinces, which were already in the poſſeſſion of 
France. But Lewis, as has been obhſerved, was doubt- 
ful of the right by which he held thoie provinces; 
and though an ambitious prince, inſtead of making 
this compromiſe, might have taken advantage of the 
troubles of England under Henry III to ieize Gui- 
enne, and all that remained to that monarchy in France 
ſuch a prince might alſo, by theſe means, have drawn 
on himſelf the jealouſy of his neighbours, and in the 
end have fallen a facrifice to his rapacity : whereas 
Lewis, by his moderation, acquired the confidence of 
ail Europe, and was choſen arbiter between the king 
of England and his barons, at a time when it was his in; 
tereſt ro have ruined both; an honour, perhaps, ne- 
ver conferred upon any other rival monarch, and with 
which, perhaps, no other could ever ſafely have been 
truſted. He determined in favour of the king, with- 
out prejudice to the people ; he annulled the Provifions 
of Oxford, as derogatory to the rights of the crown, 
but enforced the obſervation of the Great Charter : 
and though this ſentence was rejected by Leiceſter and 


his 


— 
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kis party, it will remain to all ages an eternal monu- 
ment of the equity of Lewis. 


Tux moſt blamable circumſtance in this great mo + 
narch's conduct, and perhaps the only one that de- 
ſerves to be confidercd in that light, is his: -»robation 
of the treaty between his brother and tu pope rela- 
tive to Sicily. That kingdom had iormerly been offer- 
ed, as you have ſeen, to the earl of Cornwall, and to 
prince Edmond, tca of Henry II. After being given 
up by England, it was offered to the count f Anjou: 
he accepted it; and Lewis permitted a crusade to be 
preached in France againſt Mainitcoy, who had now 
actually uſurped the Sicilian throne, in prejudice to 
his nephew Conradine. The count of Anjou marched 
into Italy at the head of a numerous army: Mainfroy 
was defeated and ſlain in the plains of Benevento ; and 
Conradine appeared in vindication of his native rights. 
He alſo was routed, and taken priſoner, together with 
his uncle, the duke of Auſtria; and both were exccu- 
ted at Naples, upon a ſcaffold, at the requeſt of the 
pope, and by the ſentence of a pretended court of jul-- 


tice 12; an indignity not hitherto off. red to a crowned 
head, | 


In conſequence of the revolution that followed this 
barbarity, by which Charles, count of Anjou, eſtabliſn- 


ed himſelf on the Sicilian throne, the ancient rights of 


that iſland were annihilated, and it fell entirely under 
the juriſdiction of the pope. Meanwhile St. Lewis, 
who either out of reſpe& to his holineſs, or of complai- 
ſance to his brother, thus beheld with indifference the 
liberties of mankind ſacrificed, and the blood of princes 
unjuſtly ſpilt, was preparing to lead a new army a- 
gainft the Infidels. He hoped to make a convert of the 
king of Tunis; and, for that purpoſe, landed on the 
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coaff of Africa, ſword in hand, at the head of his troops. 4. D. 1270. 
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the French army was ſeized with an epidemical diſ- 
temper; of which Lewis beheld one of his ſons expire, 
and another at the point of death, when he was ſeized 
with it himſelf, and died in the fifty-faxth year of his 
age. His ſon and ſucceſſor, Philip, recovered ; kept 
the field againſt the Moors; and faved the remains of 
the French army, which procured him the name of 
the Hardy. But the reign of this prince muſt not at 
preſent engage your attention : we muſt return to 
the affairs of Spain, which had ſtill little connexion 
with the reſt of Europe, but was every day riſing inte 
contequence, 
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SPAIN, from the Middle of the Eleventh ta the End of the 
Thirteenth CENTURY. 


E left Spain, my dear Philip, towards the 
middle of the eleventh contury, diſmembered 
by the Moors and Chriitians, and both a prey to civil 
wars. About that time Ferdinand, fon of Sancho, ſur- 
named the Great, king of Navarre and Arragon, reu- 
nited to his dominions Old Caſtile, together with the 
kingdom of Leon, which he took from his brother-in- 
law, whom he ilew in battle. Caſtile then became a 
kingdom, and Leon one of its provinces *, 


In the reign of this Ferdinand lived Don Ro- 
derigo, ſurnamed the Cid, who actually married 
Chimene, whoſe father he had murdered. Thoſe who 
know nothing of this hiſtory, but from the celebrated 
tragedy written by Corneille, ſuppoſe that Ferdinand 
was in poſſeſſion of Andaluſia. The Cid began his 
famous exploits by affifting Don Sancho, Ferdinand's 
eldeſt ſon, to ftrip his brothers and ſiſters of the inhe- 
ritance left them by their father; but Sancho being 
murdered in one of theſe unjuſt expeditions, his bro- 
thers entered again into poilcthon of their eſtates. 


A $HoRrT digreſſion will here be neceſſary. Beſides 
the many kings at this time in Spain, whe amounted to 
near the number of twenty, there were alſo many in- 
dependent lords, who came on horſe- back completely 
armed, and followed by ſeveral ſquires, to offer their 
ſervice to the princes and princeſſes engaged in war. 

Cc 3 The 
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8 The princes with whom theſe lords engaged girded 


. — 


them with a belt, and preſented them with a ſword, 
with which they gave them a flight blow on the ſhoul- 
der; and henet the origin of knights-errant, and of 
the number of ſiagle combats, which fo long deſolated 


Spain. 


One of the moſt celebrated of theſe combats was 
fought after the murder of that king Sancho, whoſe 
death I have juſt mentioned, and who was aſſaſſinated 
while he was befieging his fiſter Auraca in the city of 
Zamora. Three knights maintained the honour of the 
infanta againſt Don Diego de Lara, who had accuſed 
her. Don Diego overthrew and killed two of the in- 
ſanta's knights, and the horſe of the third having the 
reins of his bridle cut, carried his maſter out of the 
liſts, and the combat was declared undecided. 


Or all the Spaniſh knights, the Cid diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf moſt eminently againſt the Moors. Several 
knights ranged themſelves under his banner ; and theſe 
knights, with their ſquires and horſemen, compoſed an 
army covered with iron, and mounted on the moſt 
beautiful ſteeds in the country. With this force he 
overcame ſeveral Noorith kings; and having fortified 
the city of Alcaſſar, he there erected a little ſovereignty. 


Bur of the various enterpriſes inwhich the Cid and his 
followers were engaged, the moſt gallant was the ſiege 
of Toledo, which his maſter Alphonſo VI. king of Old 
Caſtile, undertook againſt the Moors. The noiſe of 
this fiege, and the Cid's reputation, brought many 
knights and princes from Franceand Italy ; particularly 
Raymond, count of Thoulouſe, and two princes of the 
blood of France, of the branch of Burgundy. The 
Mooriſh king, named Hiaya, was the ſon of Almamgn, 
one of the moſt generous princes mentioned in hiſtory, 

and 
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and who had givenanalylumn, in this very city of Toledo, 
to Mono, when perſecure | by his hrother Sancho. 
They had lived together for a long time in ſtrict friend- 
ſhip; and Alm:1mon ws ſo far from detaining Al- 
phonſo, when he became king by the death of Sancho, 
that he gave hin part of his treaſures, and they ſhed 
tears, it is fail, at parting. Bur the ſhirit of thoſe 
times made every thing lawfu! againſt Tafidels, and 
even meritorious. Several Miwrifth princes went out 
of the ciry to r-proach A'phoato with his ingratitude, 
an? many remarkable combats were fought under the 
wails, | 


Tuis ſiege laſted a whole year; at the end of which 
Toledo capitulated, on condition that the Moors 
ſhould enjoy their religion and laws, an. ſaffer no in- 
jury in their perſons or property 2. All New Ca? i!z, in 
a ſhort time, yielded to the Cid, who took poſſeſſion 
of it in the name of Alphonſo ; and Madrid, a fmall 
place, which was one day to be the capital of Spain, 
came for the firſt time into the hands of the Chriſtians, 


IMMEDIATELY after the reduction of Toledo, Al- 
phonſo called an aſſembly of biſhops, who without the 
concurrence of the people, formerly thought neceſſary, 
promoted a prieſt named Bernard to the biſhoprie of 
that city; an pope Urban II. at the king's requeſt, 
made him primate of Spain. The king 2nd the pope 
were alſo anxious to eftabliſh the Roman liturgy and 
ritual in place of the Gothic, or Mufarabic, hitherto 
in uſe. The Spaniards contended zealoufly for the ri- 
tual of their anceſtors : the pope urged them to receive 
that to which he had given his infallible ſanftion ; a 
violent ſquabble aroſe ; and to the diſgrace of human 
reaſon, a religious opinion was referred to the deciſion 
of the ſword. Two knights accordingly entered the 
lifts in complete armour : the Mufarabic champion 
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LET "ER was victorious ; but the king and the archbiſhop had 


XXX 
8 — 


A. D. 1097. 


influence enough to get a new trial appointed, though 
contrary to all the Jaws of combat. The next appeal 
was to God by fircc. A fire was prepared for that pur- 
pote ; and a copy of each liturgy was caſt into the 
flames. The fire, moſt likely, reſpected neither; but 
authority prevailed : the Roman liturgy was ordered 
to be received; yet ſome churches were permitted to 
retain the Muſarabic *, 


ALenovs0, either from policy or inclination, aug- 
mented the dominions which he had acquired thro' the 
valovrof the Cid, by marrying Zaid,daughter of Abenha- 
bet, king of Seville, with whom he received ſeveral towns 
in dowry : and he is reproached with having, in con- 
junction with his father-in-law, invited the miramo- 
lin of Africa into Spain. But be that as it may, the 
miramolin came; and, inſtead of aſſiſting, as was ex- 
pected, the king of Seville, in reducing the petty 
Moorith princes, he turned his arms againſt Abenha- 
bet, took the city of Seville, and became a dangerous 
neighbour to Alphonſo 4. 


Ix the mean time the Cid, at the head of his army 
of knights, ſubdued the kingdom of Valentia, Few 
kings in Spain were, at that time, ſo powerful as he; 
yet he never aſſumed the regal title, but continued 
faithful to his maſter Alphonſo. He governed Valen- 
tia, however, with all the authority of a ſovereign, re- 
ceiving ambaſſadors, and being treated with the high- 
eft reſpect by all nations. After his death, which hap- 
pened in 1096, the kings of Caftile and Arragon con- 
tinued their wars againſt the Moors; and Spain was 


more drenched in blood than ever, and more deſola- 
ted. 


Arruoxso, ſurnamed the Battle - giver, king of Na- 
varre 
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varre and Arragon, took Saragoſſa from the Moors; 
which city afterwards became the capital of the kingdom 
of Arragon, and never again returned under the domi- 
nion of the Inſidels. He was continually at war either 
with the Chriſtians or Mahometans ; and the lat- 
ter gained a complete victory over kim, which morti- 
fied him ſo much, that he died of chagrin, leaving his 
kingdom by will to the Knights Templars. This was 
bequeathing a civil war as his laſt legacy. The teſta- 
meat was eſteemed valid: but fortunately theſe knights 
were not in a condition to enforce it; and the 
ſtates of Arragon chole for their king Don Remicro, 
brother to the deceaſed monarch. He bad led a mo- 
naſtic life for upwards of forty years, and proved in- 
capable of governing. The people of Navarre choſe 
another prince, deſcended from their ancient monarchs ; 
and, by this diviſion, both theſe ſtates became a prey 
to the Moors. They were ſaved by the timely afſiſtance 
of Alphonſo VII. king of Caſtile; who had obtain 
cd many viRories over the lufidels, and in return for 
his protection received the city of Saragoila from the 
Arragoneſe, and the homage of the king of Navarre. 
This ſucceſs fo much elated Alphonſo, that he aſſumed 
the title of cmperor of Spain . 


ALemonso Renriquez, count of Portugal, receiy- 
ed about this tim tc title of king from his ſoldiers, 
after a victory obtaited over the Moors; and he took 
Liſbon from them, by the afſiſtance of the cruſaders, 


as has been already mentioned. On this occaſion 


pope Alexander III. ſteady to the policy of his prede- 
ceſſors, took advantage of the papal! maxim, that all 
countries conquered from the Infidels belonged to the 
holy ſee, to aſſert his ſuperiority over Portugal; and 
Alphonſo politically allowed him an annual tribute of 
two marks of gold, on receiving a bull from Rome con- 
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firming his regal dignity, and his infa!lible right to that 
territory *. 


A very few efforts would now have been ſufficient 
to have driven the Moors entirely out of Spain: but 
for that purpoſe it was neceſſary, that the Spaniſh 
Chriftians ſhould be united among themiei ves 5 where- 
as they were unhappily at perpetual war with one ano · 
ther. They united, however, at length, from a ſenſe 
of common danger, and alſo implored the aſſiſtance of 
the other Chriſtian princes of Europe. 


Mauouzr Ben Joſeph, miramolin of Africa, 
having crotled the tea with an army of near one hun- 
dred thouſand men, am Fc ing joinen by the Moors in 
Andalufia, aflured ':imieif of making an entire con- 
queſt of Spa g. The rumour of this great armament 
rouſed the attention of the whole Furopean continent: 
many adventurers came from all quarters: to theſe the 
kings of Caſtile, Arragon, and Navarre, united their 
forces: the kingdom of Portugal alio furniſhed a body 
of troops; and the Chriſtian and Mahometan armies 
met in the defiles of the Black Mountain, or Sierra 
Morena, on the borders of Andalufia, and in the pro- 
vince of Toledo, Alphontio the Noble, king of Caſ- 
tile, commanded the centre of the Chriſtian army; 
the archbiſhop of Toledo carried the eroſs before him. 


The miramolin occupied the {fame place in the Moorifh 


army: he was dreſſed in a rich robe, with the Koran 
in one han, and a ſabre in the other. The battle 
was long and obftinate ; but, at length, the Chriftians 
prevailed”: and the fixtcenth of July, the day on which 
the victory was gained, is ſtill celebrated in Toledo. 


Tux conſequences of this victory, however, were 
not ſo great as might have been expected. The Moors 
of Andaluſia were ftr<;.. thened by the remains of the 


African 
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African army, while that of the Chriſtians was im- 
mediately difperſeJ. Almoſt all the knights, who had 
been preſent at the battle, returned to their reſpective 
homes as ſoon as it was over. But though the Chriſ- 
tians ſeemed thus to neglect their true intereſt, by al- 
lowing the Mahometans time to recruit themſelves, 
the Moors employed that time more to their own hurt, 
than the Chriftians could, if united againſt them. All 
the Mooriſh ftates, both in Spain and Africa, were 
rent in pieces by civil diticntions, and a variety of new 
ſovereignties ſprung up, which entirely broke the power 
of the Infidels. 


Tux period ſeemed therefore arrived, to uſe the 
language of that haughty and ſuperſtitious nation, 
marked out by Heaven for the glory of Spain, and the 
expulſion of the Moors. Ferdinand III. ftiled by his 
countrymen St. Ferdinard, took from the Infidels the 
famous city of Cordova, the refidence of the firſt 
Mooriſh kings; and James I. of Arragon diſpoſſeſſed 
them of the ifland of Majorca, and drove them out 
of the fine kingdom of Valentia. St. Ferdinand alſo 
ſubdued the province of Murcia, and made himfelf 
maſter of Seville, the moſt opulent city belonging to 
the Moors . Death at length put an end to his con- 
queſts : and if divine honours are due to thole, who 
have been the deliverers of their country, Spain juſtly 
reverences the name of Ferdinand III. 


Alruonso, ſurnamed the Aſtronomer, or the 
Wiſe, the ſon of St. Ferdinand, likewiſe exalted the 
glory of Spain; but in a manner very different from 
that of his father. This prince, who rivalled the A- 
rabians in the ſciences, digeſted the celebrated Spaniſh 
code, called Las Portidas ; and under his inſpectiou thoſe 
aſt ronomical tables were drawn up, which ftill bear lus 
name, and do honour to his memory. Ia his old age, 

he 
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he ſaw his ſon Sancho rebel againſt him; and was re- 
duced to the difagreeable neceffity of leaguing with 
the Moors againſt his own blood, and his rebellious 
Chriſtian ſubjects. This was not the firſt alliance 
which Chriſtians had entered into with Mahometans, 
againſt other Chriſtians ; but it was certainly the moſt 
juſt. 


ALyHonso invited to his aſſiſtance the miramol in 
of Africa, who immediately croſſed the ſea; and the 
two monarchs met at Zara, on the confines of Grana- 
da. The behaviour and ſpeech of the miramolin, on 
this occaſion, deferves to be tranſmitted to the lateſt 
poſterity. He gave the place of honour to Al- 
phonſo at meeting: I treat you thus,” faid he be- 
& cauſe you are unfortunate ; and enter into alliance 
cc with you, merely to revenge the common cauſe of 
6 all kings and all fathers.” 


Tux rebels were overcome: but the good old king 
died before he had time to enjoy the fruits of his victory; 
and the miramolin being obliged to return to Africa, 
the unnatural Sancho ſucceeded to the crown in pre- 
judice to the offspring of a former marriage. He even 
reigned happily ;3 and his fon Ferdinand IV. took 
Gibraltar from the Moors 9. 


Tuts Ferdinand is called by the Spaniſh hiſtorians 
the Summoned ; and the reafon they aſſign for it is 
ſomewhat remarkable. Having ordered two noblemen, 
in a fit of anger, to be thrown from the top of a rock; 
thoſe noblemen, before they were puſhed off, ſum- 
moned kim to appear in the preſence of God within a 
month, at the end of which he died. It is to be wiſh- 
ed, as Voltaire very juftly obſerves, that this ſtory 
were true, or at leaſt believed to be fo, by all who think 


they , 
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they have a right to follow their own imperious wills to * 

the ruin of their fellow creatures. | „ 
Tus, my dear Philip, are the circumftances 

moſt worthy of notice in the Spaniſh hiſtory, during 

the period here examined. We muſt now take a view 

of the progreſs of Society. 
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The Progreſs of Soc ix rv in EuxorE during the Twelfth 
and Thirteenth Centuries. 


V OU have already ſeen letters begin to revive, 

and manners to ſoften, about the middle of the 
eleventh century. But the progreſs of refinement 
was flow during the two tucceeding centuries, and 
often altogether obſtructed by tne diforders of the 
feudal anarchy. Society, however, made many bene- 
ficial advances, before the cloſe of that period; which 
it ſhall be the buſineis of this letter to trace. 


Tux influence of the ſpirit of Chivalry on manners, 
as I formerly obſerved, was great and fingular : it en- 
larged the generoſities of the human heart, and ſooth- 
ed its ferocity. But heing unhappily blended with ſu- 
perſtition, it became itſelf the means of violence; 
armed one half of the ſpecĩes agaĩnſt the other, and pre- 
cipitated Europe upon Aſia. I allude to the eruſades. 
Yet theſe romantic expeditions, though barbarous and 
deſtructive in themſelves, were followed by many im- 
portant conſequences, equally conducive to the welfare 
of the community and cf the individual. Thoſe who 
aſſumed the crofs being taken under the immediate 
protection of the church, and its heavieſt anathemas 


denounced again{t ſuch as ſhould moleſt their perſons 
or their property, private hoſtilities were for a time 


ſuſpended or extinguiſhed ; the feudal fovereigns be- 


came more powerful, and their vaſſals leſs turbulent; 


a more ſteady adminiftration of juſtice was introduced, 


and ſome advances were made towards a regular go- 
vernment. | | 
Tux 
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Taz commercial effects of the cruſades were not LETTER 


leſs confiderable than their po':tical influence. Many 
veſſels were neceſſary to tran port the prodigious ar- 
mies which Europe poured forth, an alio to ſupply 
them with proviſio :s. Theſe veſſels were principally 
furniſhed by the Venetians,the Piians, and the (3-noefe ; 
who acquired, by that ſervice, immen'e ſums of money, 
and opened to themſelves, at the ſam time, a new ſource 
of wealth, by importing into Europe the commodities 
of AfFa A taſte for theſe commodities became gene- 
ral. The Italian cities grew rich, powerful, and ob- 
tained extenſive privileges. Some of them erected 
themſelves into lovereignties, others into corporations 
or independent communities i; and the eftabliſhmcnt of 
theſe communities may be confidered as the ficit great 
ſep towards civilizatioa in Modern Europe. 


Tr1s ſubje& requires your particular attention. 
The feudal government, as I have frequently had oc- 
caſion to obſerve, had degenerated into a ſyſtem of op- 
preſſion. The nobles had reduced the great body of 
the people to a ſtate of actual ſervitude, and the con- 
dition of thoſe denominated free, was little, if at all, 
more defirable. Not only the inhabitants of the country, 
but even cities and villages held of ſome great lord, on 


whom they depended for protection; and the citi- 


zens were no leſs ſubject to his arbitrary juriſdicton, 
than thoſe employed in cultivating the eſtates of their 
maſters. Services of various kinds, equally diſgrace- 
ful and oppreſſive, were exacted from them, without 
mercy or moderation: and they were deprived of the 
moſt natural and unalienable rights of humanity. They 
could not diſpoſe of their effects by will; appoint guar- 


dians to their children; or even marry without the 


conſent of their ſuperior lord 2. 


Mex in ſuch a condition had few motives to induſ- 
| try ; 
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try; and accordingly we find ali the cities in Europe, 
be fore their enfranchiſement, equally poor and wretch- 
ed. But no ſooner were they formed into bodies po- 
litic, governed by magiſtrates choſen from among 
their own members, than the ſpirit of induſtry revi- 
ved, and commerce began to flouriſh, Population 
increaſed with independency ; the convenicnces of lite, 
with the means of procuring them: property gave 
birth to ſtatutes and regulations; a ſenſe of common 
intereſt enforced them ; and the more frequent occa- 
fions of intercourſe among men, and between kingdoms, 
gradually led to a greater refinement in manners, and 
tended to wear off thoſe national and local prejudices 
which create diſſention and animoſity between the in- 
habitants of difercat ſtates and provinces. 


Tux manner in which theſe immunities were ob- 
tained, was different in the different kingdoms of Eu- 
rope. Some of the Italian citics, as you have ſeen, ac- 
quired their freedom by arms, others by money; and in 
France and Germany, many of the great barons were 
glad to ſell charters of liberty to the towns within their 
juriſdiction, in order to repair the expence, incurred by 
the cruſades. The fovereigns allo granted, or fold, like 
privileges to the towns within the royal domain, in or- 
der to create ſome power that might counterbalance 
their potent vaſſals, who often gave law to the crown?, 
The practice quickly ſpread over Europe; and, before 
the end of the thirteenth century, its beneficial effects 
were generally felt. 


Tuxsx effects were no leſs extenſive upon govern- 
ment than upon manners. Self · preſervation had obliged 
every man, during ſeveral centuries, to court the pa- 
tronage of ſome powerful baron, whole caſtle was the 
common aſylum in times of danger; but towns ſur- 
rounded with walls, aad tilled with citizens trained to 

arms, 
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arms, bound by intereft as well as the moſt folemn LETTER 
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engagements to protect each other, afforded a more _ 


commodious and more ſecure retreat: the nohles be- 
came of leſs importance, when they ceaſed to be the 
ſole guardians of the people; and the crown acquired 
an increaſe of power and conſequence, whenitnolonger 
depended entirely upon its great vaſſals for the ſupp!y 
of its armies. The cities contributed liberally towards 
the ſupport of the royal authority. as they regarded 
the ſovercigns as the authors of their liberty, and their 
proteCtors againft the domineering ſpirit of the nobles. 
Hence another conſequence of corporation-charters. 
The inhabitants of cities having obtained perſonal free- 
dom and municipal juriſdiction, ſoon aſpired at civil 
liberty and political power: and the ſovereigns, in 
moſt kingdoms, found it neceffary to admit them to a 
ſhare in the legiſlature, on account of their utility in 
raifing the ſupplies of government; for it was a funda- 
mental principle in the feudal policy, that no free man 
could be taxed but by his own conſent, The citizens 
were now free; and the wealth, the power, and the 
conſequence which they acquired on recovering thcir 
liberty, added weight to their claim to political emi- 
nence, and ſeemed to mark them out as an effential 
branch in the conſtitution. They had it much in 
their power to ſupply the exigencies of the crown, an: 
alſo to repreſs the encroachments of the nobles, In 
England, Germany, and even in France, where the 
voice of liberty is heard no more, the repreſentatives 


means, a place in the national council, as carly as the 
beginning of the fourteenth century“. 


Trvs, my dear Philip, an intermediate power was 
eſtabliſhed between the king and nobles, to which cach 
had recourſe alternately, and which ſometimes oppo: ed 
the one and ſometimes the other. It tempered the ri- 
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pular liberty, at the ſame time that it reſtrained the u- 
ſurpations of the crown : it ſecurcd to the great body 
of the people, who had formerly no repreſentatives, 
ative and powerful guardians of their rights and liber- 
ties; and it entirely changed the ſpirit of laws, by in- 


troducing into the ſtatutes, and the juriſprudence of 


the European nations, ideas of equality, order, and 
the public good. 


To this new power that part of the people ſtill in ſer- 
vitude, which rchded in the country, and was employ- 
ed in agriculture, looked up for freedom. They ob- 
tained it, though contrary to the ſpirit of the feudal 
policy. The odious names of maſter and ſlave were 
aboliſhed. The huſbandman became farmer of the 
frac fields which he had formerly been compelled to 
cultivate for the benefit of another. He reaped the 
fruits of his on induſtry. New proſpeRs opened, new 
incitements were olercd to ingenuity and enterprize. 
Th activity of genius was awakened; and a numerous 
ciats of rien, who formerly had no political exiſtence, 
v-cre reſtores to ſociety, and augmentcd the force and 
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Trex ſccond great advance which ſociety made du- 
ring the period under review, was an approach to a 
more regular adminitiration of juſtice. The barbarous 
nations wko over-ran the Roman empire, and ſettled in 
its provinces, recjetted the Roman juriiprudence, as I 
have already had occaſion to obferve, with the fame 
contempt that they ſpurned the Roman arts. Botle 
reipeQed objec. or which they had no conception, and 
were di to a ſtate of iocicty with which they were 
entirely unacquainted, But as civilization advanced, 
they became ſenſible of the imperfection of their own 
inſtitutions, with whoſe abſurdity you are ſufficiently 


acquainted. 
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acquainted. The trial by ordeal and by duc] was a- 
holiſhed in moſt countries, and various attempts were 
made to reftrain the practice of private war; one of 
the greateſt abuſes in the feudal policy, and which 
truck at the foundation of all government. 


As the anthority of the civil magiſtrate was foun l 
ineffectual to remedy this evil, the church interpoſed, 
and various regulations were publiſted, in order to ſet 
bounds to private hoſtilities, But thioſe all proving in- 
ſuſficient, ſupernatural means were e:nployed : a letter 
was ſent from heaven to a biſhop of Aquitaine, en- 
Joining men to cecaſe from violence, and be recon- 
ciled to each other. This revclatioa was publiſhed 
during a ſeaſon of public calamity, when men were 
willing to perform any thing, in order to avert the 
wrath of an offended God. A general reconciliation 
took place; and a reſolution was formed, that no man 
ſhould, in times to come, attack or moleſt his adverſa - 
ries during the 1eafons ſet apart for celebrating the great 
feſtivals of the church, or from the cvening of Thurt- 
day in each week, to the morning of Monday ia the 
week enſuing, the intervening days being confidered 
as particularly holy, our Saviour's paſſion having hap- 
pened onon? of theſe days, and his reivrrection on an- 
other. This ceſſation from hoſtilities was calle.! 
46 The Truce of God;” and three complete days, in 
every weck, allowed ſuch a conſiderabſe {pace for the 
paſhons of the antagoniſts to cool, and tor the people to 
enjoy a reſpite from the calamitics of war, as vl as to 
take mearures for their own ſecurity, that if the truce 
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of God had been cxactly obicrved, it mutt have gone 


far towards putting an end to * wars. That kow 


WV - 
ever was not the caſe; the nobles protcerte!! their owar- 
rels as formerly, till mend the end of the twelfth cen- 
tury, when a carpenter of Guicnne gave out, hat joius 
Chrift, together with the bletiTed * _ 
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had given him, as a proof of his miſhon, an 
image of the virgin holding her ſon in her arms, with 
this inſcription: „Lamb or God, who takeſt away the 
c fins of the world, give us peace! T his low fanatic 
was regeĩ ved as an inſpired meſſenger of Heaven. Many 
prelates and barons aſſembled at Puy, and took an oath, 
not only to make peace with all their own enemies, 
but to attack ſuch as refuſed to lay down their arms, 
and to be reconciled to their enemies. They formed 
an aſſociation for that purpoſe, and aſſumed the honour- 
able name of The Brotherhood of God”. Like affo- 
ciations were formed in other countries; and theſe, to- 
gether with civil prohibitions, enforced by royal power, 
contributed to remove this permcious evils. 


Wurx ſociety was thus emerging from barbariſm, 
and men were become ſenſible of the neceſſity of order, 
a copy of Juftinian's Pandects was diſcoveredat Amal- 
phi, in Italy; and though the age had ftill too little 
taſte to reliſh the beauty of the Roman claſſics, it im- 
mediately perceived the merit of a ſyſtem of laws, in 
which all the points moſt intereſting to mankind, were 
ſettled with precifion, diſcernment, and equity. All 
men of letters were ſtruck with admiration of the wiſ- 
dom of the ancients : the Juſtinian code was ſtudied 
with eagerneſs; and profeffors of civil law were ap- 
pointed, who taught this new ſcience in — countries 
of Europe. 


Tux effects of ſtudying and imitating ſo perfect a 
model, were, as might be expected, great. Fixed and 
general laws were eſtabliſhed; the principles and the 
forms by which judges ſhould regulate their deciſions 
were aſcertained; the feudal law was reduced into a 
regular ſyſtem; the canon law was methodiſed ; the 
looſe uncertain cuſtoms of different provinces or king- 

doms, 
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curacy : and theſe improvements in the ſyſtem of juriſ- 
prudence had an extenfive influence upon ſociety. 
They gave riſe to a diſtinction of profeſſions. 


AmonG rude nations no profeſſion is honourable 
but that of arms; and, as the functions of peace are 
few and ſimple, war is the only ftudy. Such had been 
the ſtate of Europe during ſeveral centuries. But 
when law became a ſcience, the knowledge of which 
required a regular courſe of ſtudies, together with 
long attention to the practice of courts, a new order 
of men naturally acquired confideration and influence 
in ſociety. Another profeſſion beſides that of arms uns 
introduced, and reputed honourable among the laity: 
the talents requiſite for diicharging it were cultivated 
the arts and virtues of peace were placed in their pro- 
per rank; and the pcople of Europe became accuſtom- 
ed to {ce men riſe to eminence by civil, as well as mili- 


tary employ ments“. 


Tux ftudy of the Roman law had alſo a conſidera- 
ble influence upon letters. The knowledge of a varic- 
ty of ſciences became neceſſary, in order to expound 
with judgment the civil code; and the fame paſhon 
which made men proſecute the juridical ſcience with 
ſo much ardour, made them anxious to excel in every 
branch of literature. Colleges and uni verſities were 
founded, a regular courſe of ſtudies was planned, and 
a regular ſet of profeſſors eſtabliſhed. Privileges of 
great value were conferred upon maſters and ſcholars ; 
academical titles and honours were invented, as re- 
wards for the different degrees of literary eminence z 
and an incredible number of ſtudents, allured by theſe 
advantages, reſorted to the new ſcats of learning 7. 


Bur a falſe taſte unhappily infected all thoſe ſemi- 
D d 3 naries; 
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. iarned and inquiſitive vriter :—Moſt of the perſon: 


who attempted to revive literature in the twelfth and 


thirteenth centuries, had received inſtruction, and de- 
rived their principles of ſcience, from the Grecks in 
mc Kaſtera empire, or the Arabs in Spain and Africa. 
Both theſe pechle, acute and inguifitive io excels, cor- 
rupted hoe [cicuces which they cultivated : the Greeks 
rendered theology a ſy lem of ipceulative refinement, 
or endless controverſy 3 and the Aras communi- 
cated to philolophy a pirit of metaphyfical and fri- 
volous ſuhdety. Miled by theſe guides, the perſons 
vio firſt applied to ſclence were involved in a maze of 
intricate 10quiries, Inifcad of allowing their fancy 
to take its natural range, and produce fuch works of 
elegant invention as might have improved che taſte, 
and reined the ſentiments of the age; inftcad of culti- 
vating choſe arts which embelliſh human lie, an] ren- 
der it delighiful, they ſpent the whole force of their 
genius in {pcculations as unavailing as they were diſ- 
cult s. 


Bur fruitleſs 2nd ill-dirc ed as theſe ſpeculations 
were, their novelty rouicd, and their boldnets en- 
gaged the human mind; and though ſcience was fur- 
ther ceircumtcribed in its influence, and prevented 
during {everal ages from diitufing itſelf thro? ſociety, 
ty being delivered in the Latin tongue, its progreſs 
C:crves to be mentioned, as onc of the great cauſes 
winch contriLutcd to introduce a change of manners 
into modern Europe. That ardent, though miſtaken 
tpirit of inquiry which prevailed, put ingenuity and 
1mvention in motion, and gave them vigour : it led 
men to a new employment of their faculties, which 
they found to be agreeable as well as iatereſting ; it 
accuſtomed them to exerciſes and occupations, that 
ended to ſoften their manners, and to give them ſome 


reliſh 
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reliſh for thoſe gentle virtues, which are peculiar to na- 
tions among whom ſcience has been ſucceſsfully cul- 
tivated. 


Sou ages indeed clapſed before taſte, order, and 
politeneſs were reſtored to ſociety : but anarchy and 
barbariſm gradually diſappeared with ignorance; the 
evils of life, with its crimes; and public and private 
happineſs were daily better underſtood ; till Europe, 
wiſely governed ! came to enjoy all thote advantages, 
pleaſures, amuſements, and tender ſympathies, which 
are neceſſary to alleviate the pains inſeparable from 
exiſtence, and ſoothe the ſorrows allied to humanity, 
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Exncraxp during the Reign of Eow ARD I. with an In- 
treduction to the Hire of SCOTLAND ; ſome Account of 
tie Conguej? of that Country by the ENGLISH, and the 
final Redution of WALES. 


OY reign of Edward I. my dear Philip, as I have 
already obſerved, forms an era in the hiſtory of 
Britain : I muſt now make you ſenfible what entitles it 
to that diſtinction. 


As ſoon as Edward returned to England, (where his 
authority was firmly eſtabliſhed, by his high character 
both at home and abroad) he . bimſelf alſſidu- 
ouſly to the correcting of thoſe diſorders, which the 
civil commotions, and the looſe atenieiiration of his 
father, had introduced iuto every part of government. 
His policy, though ſevere, was cqually generous and 
prudent. By an exact diſtribution of juſtice, and a 
rigid execution of the laws, he gave at once protection 
to the inferior orders of the ſtate, and diminithed the 
arbitrary power of the great. He made it a rule in his 
own conduct to obſerve, except upon extraordinary 
occaſions, the privileges ſecured to the barons by the 
Great Charter, and he inſiſted on their oblervance of 
the ſame charter towards their vaſſals : he made the 
crown be regarded as the great fountain of juſtice, and 
the general aſylum againft violence and oppreſſion. 
By theſe wiſe meafures the ftate of the kingdom was 
ſoon changed ; order and tranquility were reftored to 
ſociety, and vigour to government“. 


Now 
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Now it was, that the enterpriſing ſpirit of Edward LETTER 


began more remarkably to ſhew itſelf. He undertook 
an expedition againſt Lewellyn prince of Wales, who 
had formerly joined the rebellious barons, and whoſe 
two brothers, David and Roderic, had fled to Ed- 
ward for protection, craving his aſſiſtance to recover 
their poſſeſſions, and ſeconding his attempts to enflave 
their native country. 


Tux Welch prince had no reſource againſt the ſu- 
perior force ot Edward, but the inacceflible fituation 
of his mountains, which had hitherto protected his fore- 
fathers againſt all the attempts of the Saxon and Nor- 
man conquerors. He accordingly retired with the 
brav-| of his ſubjects among the hills of Snowdoa : 
but Edward, no leſs vigorous than cautious, picrced 
into the hcart of the country, and approached the 
Welch army in its laſt retreat. Having carefully ſe- 
curcd every paſs behind him, he avoided putting to 
trial the valour of a nation proud of its ancicat inde- 
pendency: he truſted to the more flow but ſure effeRs 
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of famine for ſucceſs; and Lewellyn was at length A.. 1277. 


obliged to ſubmit, and receive the terms impoſed upon 
him by the Engliſh monarch z. 


THhese terms, though ſufficiently ſevere, were but 
il obſerved by the victors. The Englith oppreited 
and inſulted the inhabitants of the diſtricts which were 


yielded to them. The indignation of the Welch was 


rouſed: they flew to arms; and Edward again entered 
Wales with an army, not diſpleaſed with the occaſion 
of making his conqueſt final. Lewellyn was ſurpriſed 
by »lortimer and ſlain, together with two thouſand of 
his followers. All the Welch nobility ſubmitted to 
Edward, and the laws of England were eſtabliſhed in 
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Ix order to preſerve his conqueſt, Edward had re- 
courſe to a barharous policy. He ordered David, 
hrother to Lewellyn, and his ſucceſſor in the principa- 
tity of Wales, to be hanged, drawn, and quartered, 
25 a traitor, for taking arms in defence of his native 
country, which he had once unhappily deſerted, and 
for maintaining by force his own hereditary authori- 
ty. He alio ordered all the Welch bards to be collected 
together and put to death; from a belief, and no 
abſurd one, that he ſhould more eafily ſubdue the in- 
dependent ſpirit of the people, when their minds ceaſed 
to be rouſed by the ideas of military valour and an- 
cient glory, preſerv d in the traditional poems of theſe 
miaſtrels, and recited or ſung by them on all public 
eccafions and days ot feſtivity 4. 


Epwanrn's conduct, in regard to Scotland, at 
waich his ambition now pointed, is little more ex- 
cuſable. But ſeveral! things muſt be premiſed, my 
dear Puilip, before I procced to his tranſactions with 
Wat country. 


Ox the final departure of the Romans from this 


ind, you have ſcen the Scots and Pitts, its northern 


inhabitants, ravaging South Britain. They were re- 
peiied, but not ſubdued by the Saxons ; and the firft 
Norman princes were too much occupied with the af - 
fairs of the coatinent to puſh their conqueſts beyond the 
Tweed. VNeanwhile fierce and bloody wars were, during 
ſeveral ages, carried on between the Scots and Pits ; and 
Kenneth II. the ſixty- ninth Scottiih king, according to 
tradition, had obtained, in 838, a complete victory 


over the Picts, and united under one monarchy the whole 
country at preſent known by the name of Scotland. 
The Scots now became more formidable; and having 
leis buſineſs on their hands at home, were always rea- 
dy to join the Engliſh malcontents, and made frequent 

in- 
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incurſions into the northern counties. In one of theſe 
incurſions, as I have had occaſion to notice, William 
king of Scotland was taken priſoner; and Henry II. 
as the price of his liberty, not only extorted from him 
an exorbitant ranſom, and a promiſe to ſurrender the 
places of greateſt ſtrength in his dominions, but com- 
pelled him to do homage for his whole kingdom. 
Richard I. a more generous, but leſs politic prince, than 
his father, ſolemnly renounced this claim of homage, 
and abfolved William from the other hard conditions 
which Henry had impoſed. The crown of Scotland was 
therefore again independent, and the northern poten- 
tate only did homage for the fiefs which he enjoycd 
in En gland, (a circumſtance which has occzti- 
oned many miſtakes, and much diſpute among hiſ- 
torians) in the ſame manner, as the king of England 
himſelf twore fealty to the French monarch, for the 
fiefs which he inherited in France. But on the death 
of Alexander III. near a century after the captivity of 
William, Edward I. availing himſolf of the fituation of 
affairs in Scotland, revived the claim of ſovercignty 
wuaich had been renounced by Richard 5. 


Tuis is the real ſtate of the controverſy concerning 
the independency of Scotland, which took its riſe about 
this time, and in the following manner. As Alexan- 
der left no male iſſue, nor any deſcendant except Mar- 
garct of Norway, his grand-laughtcr, who did not 
long ſurvive him, the right of fucceitioa beloaged to 
the deſcendaats of David, earl of Huntingdon, third 
ſon of king David I. Of that line, two illuſtrious com- 
petitors for the crown appeared : Robert Bruce, fon of 
Iſabel, earl David's ſecond daughter; and fohn Baliol, 
grandſon of Nlargaret, the eldeſt daughter. According 
to the rules of ſucceſſion now eſtabliſhed, Baliol's right 
was pre ferable; he would ſucceed as the repreſenta- 
tive of his mother and grandmother; and Bruce's plea 
| of 
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of being one degree nearer the common ſtock would be 
diſregarded. But in that age the queſtion appeared no 
cis intricate than important: the ſentiments of men 
were divided : each claim was ſupported by a power- 
fui faction; and arms alone, it was feared, muſt ter- 
minate a diſpute too weighty for the laws to decide. 


Ix this critical fituation the parliament of Scotland, 
in order to avoid the miterics of a civil war, embraced 
te dangerous reſolution of appealing to Edward; who 
eas accordingly choſen umpire, and both parties agreed 
to acquieſce in his decrce, Now it was that this am- 
bitious and enterprifing prince, already maſter of 
Wales, reiolved more determinedly to make himſelf 
lord of the whole land, by reviving his obſcure claim 
of feudal ſuperiority over Scotland. Under pretence of 
examining the queſtion with the utmoſt folemaity, he 
ſummoncd all the Scottiſh barons to attend him in the 
caſtle of Norham, a place fituated on the ſouthern 
bank of the Tweed; and having gained ſome, and in- 
timidated others, he prevailed on all who were preſent, 
not excepting Bruce and Baliol, the competitors, to 
acknowledge Scotland a fief of the Engliſh crown, and 
{wear fealty to him as their ſovereign or liege lord 6, 


Tuis ſtep led to another till more important. As 
it was in Vain to pronounce a ſentence which he had not 
power to execute, Edward demanded poſſeſſion of the 
kingdom, that he might be able to deliver it to him 
whoſe right thould be found preferable : and this ex- 
orbitant demand was complied with both by the barons 
and the claimants. He ſoon after gave judgment in fa- 
vour of Baliol, as being the leaſt formidable of the com- 
petitors, we are told, by a reſpectable hiſtorian 7; but 
in juſtice to Edward, I am bound to ſay, that his a- 
ward, which was no leſs equitable than ſolemn, ſeemed 
to proceed merely from the ſtate of the queſtion. He 


not 
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not only referred it to the conſideration of an hundred 
and forty commiſſioners, partly Engliſh and partly 
Scots, but propoſed it to all the celebrated lawyers in 
Europe, who returned an uniform anſwer conform- 
able to the king's decree. Baliol renewed the oath of 
fealty to England, and was put in poſſeſſion of the king- 
dom *, 


EpwaARD having thus eſtabliſhed his unjuf claim of 
feudal ſuperiority over Scotland, aſpired next at the 
_ abſolute ſovereigaty and dominion of that kingdom. 
He attempted to provoke Baliol by his indignitics; to 
rouſe him to rebellioa ; and to rob him of his crown, 
as the puniſhment of his treaſon and tclony. The paſ- 
five ſpirit of Baliol accordingly began to mutiny ; and 
he entered into a ſecret alliance with France, which was 
already engaged in a war with England, the more et- 
fectually to maintain his independency. 


Tux expences attending theſe multiplied wars of Ed- 
ward, and his new preparations for reducing Scotland, 
obliged him to have frequent recourſe to parliamentary 
ſupplies, and introduced the lower orders of the ſtate into 
the public councils. This period therefore, the twen- 
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ty-third year of his reign, ſeems to be the true cra or 


the Houſe of Commons : for the former precedent of 
repreſentatives from the boroughs, ſummoned by the 
carl of Leiceſter, was regarded as the act of a vio- 
lent uſurpation, and had bcen diſcontinued in all the 
ſubſequent parliaments. But when the maltiphed ne- 
ceſſities of the crowa produced a greater demand for mo- 
ney, than could be conveniently anſwered by the com- 
mon mode of taxation, Edward became ſenſible, that the 
moſt expeditious way of obtaining ſupplies was to al- 
ſemble the deputies of all the boroughs ; to lay before 
them the exigencics of the ſtate; to diſcuſs the matter in 
their preſence, and to require the: : conſent to che demands 
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ſnheriffs, enjoining them to ſend to parliament, along 


A. b. 1:95. with two knights of the ſhire, two deputics from each 


borough within their county, provided with ſufficient 


powers from their community, to conſent to what 
levies ſhould ſeem neceſſary for the ſupport of govern- 
ment. * As it 1s a moſt equitable rule,” fays he, in 
his preamble to this writ, “that what concerns all 
«© ſhould be approved of by all; and common dangers 
«© be repelled by unitcd efforts?.” Such a way of thiak- 
ing implies a liberality of mind much ſuperior to what 
might be expected from Edward*s general conduct. 


Tur aldermen and common-council, after the elec- 


tion of theſe deputies, gave ſurety for their attendance 


he fore the king and parliament ; and their charges were 
borne by the borough that ſent them“. How different 
in that, as well as in other reſpects, from our more 
modern repreſentatives ! — Inſtcad of checking and 
controlling the authority of the king, they were na- 
turally induced to adhere to him, as the great foun- 
tain of juſtice, and to ſupport him agaialt the power 
of the nobles, who at once opprefiedthem, and diſturb- 
ed him in the execution of the laws, The king, in 
his turn, gave countenance to an order of men ſo uſe- 
ful and folittle dangerous: the peers alſo were obliged 
to pay them ſome reipect, on account of their conſe- 
quence as a body: and by theſe means the commons, 
or third eſtate, formerly fo abjeR in England, as well 
as in all other European nations, roſe by degrees to 
their prefent importance; and, in their progreſs, made 
arts and commerce, the neceſſary attendants on liberty 
and equality, flouriſh in Britain, 


EDWARD employed the ſupplies granted by his 
people in warlike preparations againft his northern 
neighbour. He cited Baliol, as his vaſſal, to appear 

in 
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in an Engliſh parliament, to be held at Newcaftle ; 
but that prince, having now received pope Celeſlinc's 
diſpenſation from his oath of fealty, renounced the 
homage which had been done to England, and iet Ed-- 
ward at defiance. This bravado was but ill ſupported 
by the military operations of the Scots, Edward 
croſſed the Tweed without oppoſition, at the head of 
thirty thouſand foot, and four thoufand horſe, Per- 
wick was taken by allault; the Scottiſh army was to- 
tally routed near Dunbar; the whole ſouthern part of 
the kingdom was tubdued ; and the timid Bali, Cie 
contented with his own ſubjeQts, and over-awech iy the 
Engliſh, inſtead of making uſe of thoſe refources 
which were yet left, haſtened to make his fubmiiloas 
to the conqueror. He expreſſed the deeper penitence 
for his ditloyalty to his liege-lord; and he mille a fo- 
lemn and irrevocable renunciation of his crown jut 


the hands of Edward **. 


Tux Engliſh monarch marched as far north as A- 
berdeen and Elgin, without meeting a fingle enemv. 
No Scotchman approached him but to pay him ſub- 
miſſion aad do him homage. Even the turbulent 
Highlanders, ever re fractory to thcir own N and 
averſe to the reſtraints of law, endeavoarc., by 2 
timely obedience, to prevent tac devat.. tion Of ME 
country: and Edward flattering ©: ney, that ho had 
now attained the great objec of his vwithcs, in the final 
reduction of Scotland, left earl Wartenne rovernor 
of the kingdom, and returacd with his Victorious army 


into England 2. 


HERE a few particulars are i ys There was 


a ſtone, to which the popular tuper!ttition of the Soo! 
' paid the higheſt veneration. All their Kings Were 
ſeated on it, when taey received the rite of inzugura- 


tion. F tradition aſſured hams: that their na- 
tion 
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LETTER tion ſhould always govern where this ſtone was placed: 
and it was carefully preſerved at Scone, as the true 
A. D. 1296. palladium of their monarchy, and their ultimate re- 
ſource under all their misfortunes. Edward got poſ- 
ſeſſion of it, and carried it with him into England. He 
gave orders to deſtroy all the records, and all thoſe 
monuments of antiquity, which might preſerve the 
memory of the independency of the kingdom, and re- 
fute the Engliſh claims of ſuperiority. The great 
ſeal of Baliol was broken, and that prince himſelf was 
carried priſoner to London, and committed to cuſtody 
in the Tower **, Two years after he was reſtored to li- 
berty, and ſubmitted to a voluntary baniſhment in 
France; where, without making any further attempts 
for the recovery of his royalty, he died in a private 
ſtation. 


EDwARD was not ſo ſucceſsful in an effort which he 
made for the recovery of Guienne. The French mo- 
narch had robbed England of this province, by an ar- 
tifice fimilar to that which Edward had praiſed a- 
gainſt the Scots. An army was ſent over to recover it 
under the earl of Lancafter, whodied in a ſhort time; 
and the earl of Lincoln, who ſucceeded him in the com- 
mand, failed in the attempt. But the active and am- 
bitious ſpirit of Edward could not be ſatisſied fo long 
as the ancient patrimony of his family remained in the 
hands of his rival. He therefore entered into an alli- 
ance with the carls of Holland and Flanders “; and 
hoped, that, when he ſhould enter the frontiers of 
France at the head of his Engliſh, Flemiſh, and Dutch 
armies, the French king would purchaſe peace by the 
reſtitution of Guienne. 


Bur in order to ſet this vaſt machine in motion, 
confiderable ſupplics were neceſſary from parliament ; 
and theſe Edward rcadily ohtained both from the lords 

and 
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and commons. He was not fo fortunate in his i 

fitions on the clergy, whom he always hated, and 
from whom he demanded a fifth of all their moveables, 
as a puniſhment for their adherence to the Mountfort 
faction. They urged the pope's bull in oppoſition to 
all ſuch demands; and Edward, inſtead of applying to 
Boniface VIII. then pontiff, for a relaxation of his 
bull, boldly told the ecclefiaftics, that fince they refuſed 
to ſupport the civil government, they were unworthy 
to receive any benefit from it, and he would accord- 
ingly put them out of the protection of the laws. 


Tunis vigorous meaſure was immediately carried into 
execution. Orders were iſſued to the judges to re- 
ccive no cauſe brought before them by the clergy ; to 
hearanddecide all cauſes in which they were defendants; 
to do every one juſtice againſt them; but to do them 
juſtice againſt nobody. The eccleſiaſtics ſoon found 
themſelves in the moſt miſerable fituation imaginable. 
They could not remain always in their own houſes or 
convents for want of ſubſiſtence: if they went abroad 
in queſt of neceſſaries, they were robbed and abuſed by 
every ruffian, and no redreſs could be obtained by 
them for the moſt violent injury. The ſpirits of the 
clergy were at laſt broken by this harſh treatment. 
They all either publickly or privately complied with the 
king's demands, and received the protection of the 
laws. Not one eccleſiaſtic, as the ſagacious Hume 
remarks, ſeemed willing to ſuffer, for the ſake of reli- 
gious privileges, this new ſpecies of martyrdom, the 
moſt tedious and languiſhing of any, the moſt morti- 
fying to ſpiritual pride, and not rewarded by that 
crown of glory, which the church holds up with ſuch 
oſtentation to her faithful ſons. 


Bur all theſe ſupplies were not ſufficient for the 
king's neceſſities. He was obliged to exert his arbi- 
Yor. I. E e trary 
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of men in the kingdom. The people murmured, and 
the barons mutinied, notwithſtanding their great per- 
ſonal regard to Edward. He was obliged to make 
conceſſions; to promite all his ſubjects a compenſation 
for the loſſes they had ſuſtained, and to confirm the 
Great Charter, with an additional clauſe, in order to 
ſecure the nation for ever againſt all impofitions and 
taxes without conſent of parliament . Theſe conceſ- 
fions, my dear Philip, our anceftors had the honour of 
extorting, by their boldneſs and perſeverance, from 
the ableſt, the moſt warlike, and the moſt ambitious 
monarch that ever ſat upon the throne of England. 
The validity of the Great Charter was never after- 
wards formally diſputed. 


So many domeſtic diſcontents obſtructed the king's 
embarkation for Flanders ; fo that he loſt the proper 
ſeaſon for action, and after his arrival made no great 
progreſs againſt the enemy. The French monarch, 
however, propoſed a ceſſation of arms; and peace was 
ſoon after brought about by the mediation of the 
pope, in conſequence of which Guienne was reſtored to 
Envland, 


In the meantime the Scots rebelled. Warrenne re- 
rurning into England on account of his bad ftate of 
health, left the adminiftration entirely in the hands of 
Ormſby and Creffingham ; who, inſtead of acting with 
that prudence and moderation neceſſary to reconcile the 
Scottiſh nation to a yoke which they bore with ſuch 
extreme reluctance, exaſperated every man of ſpirit by 
the rigour and ſeverity of their government. Among 
thete William Wallace, whoſe valorous exploits are 
the object of juſt panegyric, but to whm the fond 
admiration of the Scots has aſcribed many fabulous acts 
of proweſs, undertook and accompliſhed the deſperate 
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minion of foreigners. He had been provoked by the 
inſolence of an Engliſh officer to put him to death 
and finding himſelf on that account obnoxious to the 
conquerors, he fled into the woods, and offered him- 
ſelf as a leader to all thoſe whom the oppreſſions of 
the Engliſh had reduced to like neceſſity. He was 
endowed with gigantic ſtrength of body; with heroic for- 
titude of mind; with diſintereſted magnanimity ; with 
incredible paticnce, and ability to bear hunger, fa- 
tigue, and all the ſeverities of the ſeaſons : fo that he 
ſoon acquired, among his deſperate affociates, that 
authority to which his virtues ſo eminently entitled 
him. Every day brought accounts of his gallant ac- 
tions; which were received with no leſs favour by his 
countrymen, than terror by the enemy. All thoſe who 
thirſted after military fame were defirous to partake of 
his renown : his ſucceſsful valour ſeemed to vindicate 
the nation from the ignominy into which it had fallen 
by its tame ſubmiſſion to the Englith ; and although 
no nobleman of note ventured as yet to join his par- 


ty, he had gained a general confidence and attachment, 


which birth and fortune alone are not able to confer. 


So many fortunate enterpriſes brought the valour of 
Wallace's followers to correſpond with his own ; and he 
determined to ſtrike a decifive blow againſt the Engliſh 
government. Ormſby appriſed of this intention, fled 
haftily into England, and all the other officers of his 
nation imitated his example. Their terror added cou- 
rage to the Scots, who betook themſelves to arms in 
every quarter. Many of the principal barons openly 
countenanced Wallace's party: and the nation, ſhak- 
ing off irs fetters, prepared to defend, by one united 
effort, that liberty which it had ſo unexpectedly re- 
covered from the hands of its oppreſſors. 
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MzganwnHiLlEt Warrenne having collected an army 
of forty thouſand men in the north of England, in 
order to re-eſtabliſh his authority, ſuddenly entered 
Annandale, before the Scots had united their forces, 
or put themſelves in a poſture of defence; and many 
of the nobles, alarmed at the danger of their fituation, 
renewed their oaths of fealty, and received a pardon 
for paſt offences. But Wallace, ftill undaunted, con- 
tinued obſtinate in his purpoſe. As he found himſelf 
unable to give battle to the enemy, he marched north- 
wards, with an intention of prolonging the war, and 
of turning to his advantage the fituation of that moun- 
tainous and barren country. Warrenne attacked him 
Sept. 11, in his camp near Stirling, on the banks of 
the Forth, where the Engliſh army was totally routed. 
Creffingham, whoſe impatience urged this attack, was 
ſlain; Warrenne was obliged to retire into England, 
and the principal fortreſſes in Scotland furrendered to 
the conqueror 7. 


WALLACE was now univerſally revered as the de- 
liverer of his country, and received from his followers 
the title of Regent or guardian of the kingdom ; a dig- 
nity which he well deſerved. Not ſatisfied with ex- 
pelling the enemy, he urged his army to march into 
England, and revenge all paſt injuries, by retaliating 
on that hoſtile nation. The Scots, who deemed every 
thing poſſible with ſuch a leader, joyfully attended his 
call. They broke into the northern counties during 
the winter ſeaſon, laying every thing waſte before 
them ; and after extending their ravages on all fides, 
as far as the biſhopric of Durham, returned into their 
own country loaded with ſpoils, and crowned with glo- 
ry, under the victorious Wallace **, 


Epwarp was in Flanders, when he received intelli- 
gence of theſe events; and having already concluded a 
peace with France, he haſtened over to England, in 
Alured hopes, not only of wiping off every diſgrace, 
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but of recovering the important conqueſt of Scotland, 
which he had always confidered as the chief glory of 
his reign. For this purpoſe he collected the whole mi- 
litary force of England, Wales, and Ireland ; and 
marched with an army of near one hundred thouſand 
combatants to the northern frontiers. Scotland was 
never at any time able to withſtand ſuch a force. At 
preſent it was without a head, and torne by inteſtine 
jealouſies. The elevation of Wallace was the object 
of envy to the nobility, who repined to ſee a private 
man raiſed above them by his rank, and ftill more by 
his reputation. Senfible of theſe evils, Wallace re- 
figned his authority; and the chief command devol- 
ved upon men more eminent by birth, though leſs diſ- 
tinguiſhed by abilities, but under whom the nobles were 
more willing to ſerve in defence of their country. 
They fixed their ftation at Falkirk ; where Edward 
came up with them, July 22, and the whole Scottiſh 
army was broken, and chaced off the field with great 
ſlaughter **. 


Tres ſubjection of Scotland however was not yet 
completed: the Engliſh army, after reducing all the 
ſouthern provinces, was obliged to retire for want of 
provifions z and the Scots, no leſs enraged at their preſent 
defeat, than elevated by their paſt victories, ſtill main- 
tained the conteſt for liberty. They were again vic- 
torious, and again ſubdued. Wallace alone, amidſt the 
univerſal flavery of his countrymen, ftill main- 
tained his independency. But he was at length be- 
trayed to the Engliſh by his friend Sir John Montieth: 
and Edward, whoſe natural bravery and magnanimity 
ſhould have led him to reſpect like qualities in an ene- 
my, ordered this illuftrious hero to be carried in chains 
to London ; to be tried as a rebel and traitor, though 
he had never made ſubmiſſions, or ſworn fealty to Eng- 
land, and to be executed on Tower-hill 2. He could 
not think his favourite conqueſt ſecure, while Wallace 
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was alive : herce the unworthy fate of a man, who 
had defended, chrough a courie of many years, with 
figaal valour and perſeverance, the liberties of his native 
country. 


Bur the barbarous policy of Edward failed of the 
purpoſe to which it was directed. The cruelty and 
injuſtice exercited upon Wallace, inſtead of breaking 
the ſpirit, only rouſed more effectually the reſentment 
of the Scots. All the envy which, during his lifetime, 
had attended that gallant chieftain, being now buried 
in his grave, he was univerſally regarded as the cham- 
pion of Scotland, and equally lamented by all ranks 
of men. The people were every where diſpoſed to rife 
againſt the Engliſh government ; and a new and more 
fortunate leader ſoon preſented himſelf, who conducted 
them to liberty, to victory, and to vengeance. 


RoBEerT Baver, ſon of that Robert, who had been 
one of the competitors for the crown of Scotland, had 
ſucceeded, by his father's death, to all his preten- 
ſions; and the death of John Baliol, which happened 
nearly about the ſame time in France, ſeemed to open 
a full career to the genius and ambition of this young 
nobleman. He had formerly ſerved in the Engliſh 
army; out ip 2 private conference held with Wallace, 
after tiie bat i, of Falkirk, the flame of patriotiſm was 
conveved from the breaſt of one hero to that of another: 
he regretted his engagements with Edward, and ſecretly 
determined to ſeize the firſt opportunity of embracing 
the cauſe, however deſperate, of his oppreſſed country. 
The time ſeemed now come. He hoped that the 
Scots, without a leader, and without a king, would 
unanimoufly fly to his ſtandard, and feat him on the 
vacant throne, Inflamed by the fervour of youth, and 
buoyed up by native courage, his aſpiring ſpirit ſaw the 
Z!ory alone of the enterpriſe, or regarded the difficul- 
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the repeated defeats and misfortunes which they had 
undergone ; proved to him ſo many incentives to bring 
them relief, and lead them to vengeance againſt the 
haughty victors. 


In conſequence of this reſolution, and ſome ſuſpi- 
cions that Edward was appriſed of it, Bruce ſuddenly 
left the Engliſh court, and arrived in a few days at 
Dumfries in Annandale, the chief feat of his family 
intereſt, There a great number of the nobility were 
happily aſſembled, and among the reſt John Cummin, 
to whom he had formerly communicated his defigns, 
and who had revealed them to Edward. The noble- 
men were aſtoniſhed at the appearance of Bruce; and 
yet more when he told them, that he was come to live 
or die with them in defence of the liberties of his coun- 


try; and hoped, with their aſſiſtance, to redeem the 


Scottiſh name from all the indignities which it had fo 
long fuffered from the tyranny of their imperious ma- 
ſters. It was better, he ſaid, if Heaven ſhould fo de- 


cree it, to periſh at once like brave men, with ſwords 


in their hands, than to dread long, and at laſt undergo 


the fate of the unfortunate Wallace **. 


Tre ſpirit with which this diſcourſe was delivered, 
the bold ſentiments which it conveyed, the novelty of 
Bruce's declaration, aſſiſted by the graces of his youth 
and manly deportment, made deep impreffion on the 
minds of the nobles, and rouſed all thoſe principles of 
indignation and revenge, with which they had long been 


ſecretly actuated. They declared their unanimous re- 
ſolution to uſe the utmoſt efforts in delivering their 
country from bondage, and to ſecond the courage of 
Bruce, in aſſerting his and their undoubted rights a- 
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gainft their common oppreſſors. Cummin alone, wha 
had privately taken his meaſures with Edward, op- 
poiſed the general determination, by repreſenting the 
great power of the Engliſh; and Bruce, already inform - 
ed of his treachery, followed him out of the aſſembly, 
and running him through the body, left him for dead. 
Sir Thomas Kirkpatrick, one of Bruce's friends, aſked 
him on his return, if the traitor was flain. * I be- 
<« lieve ſo,” replied Bruce: And is that a matter,” 
cried Kirkpatrick, ** to be left to conjefture ?—T will 
cc ſecure him.” He accordingly drew his dagger, ran ta 
Cummin, and ſtabbed him to the heart 


THr1s dced of Bruce and his affociates, my dear 
Philip, which contains circumſtances juſtly condemn- 
ed by our preſent manners, was regarded in that age 
as an effort of manly vigour and juft policy ; hence 
the family of Kirkpatrick took for the creſt of their 
arms a hand with a bloody dagger; and as a motto 
the words employed by their anceſtor, when he exe · 
cuted that violent a&ion, ** I will ſecure him !* 


Tux murder of Cummin affixed the ſeal to the con · 
ſpiracy of the Scottiſh nobles. They had now no re- 
ſource left, but to ſhake off the yoke of England, or 
periſh in the attempt. The genius of the nation rouſ- 
ed itſelf from its long dejection; and Bruce, flying to 
different quarters, excited his partizans every where to 
arms. He ſucceſsfully attacked the diſperſed bodies 


having made his authority be acknowledged in moſt 
parts of the kingdom, was ſolemnly crowned at Scone, 
by the biſhop of St. Andrews, who had zealoufly em- 
braced his cauſe. The Engliſh were again driven out 
of the kingdom, except fuch as took ſhelter in the 
fortreſſes {till in their hands; and Edward found that 
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yet to ſubdue. 


Consc1ovs however of his ſuperior force, as well as 
ſuperior ſkill in arms, this great monarch made light 
of his antagonift : he thought of nothing but victory 
and vengeance. He ſent a ſmall force into Scotland 
under Aymar de Valence, his general ; who falling 
unexpeRtedly upon Bruce, threw his army into diſ- 
order, and obliged him to take ſhelter in the Wefſt- 
ern Ifles. Edward himſelf was advancing with a 
mighty force, determined to make the now defenceleſs 
Scots the victims of his ſeverity, when he une xpected- 
ly fickened and died at Carlifle ; enjoining with his 
laft breath his ſon and ſueceſſor to proſecute the war, 
and never to defift till he had finally ſubdued the 
kingdom of Scotland a: but that, as we ſhall afterwards 
have occaſion to ſee, the ſecond Edward was little able 
to accompliſh. 


Tux character of Edward I. as a warrior and poli- 
tician, has already been ſufficiently delineated ; I ſhall 
therefore forbear touching again on theſe particulars, 
and conclude this letter with his merit as a legiſlator, 
which has jufily obtained him the honourable appel- 
lation of the Engliſh Juſtinian. The numerous 
ſtatutes paſſed during his reign mark the chief points 
of juriſprudence ; and, as Sir Edward Coke ob. 
ſerves, truly deſerve the name of eſtabliſhments, be- 
cauſe they were more conſtant, ſtanding, and durable 
laws, than any made fince. The regular order main- 
tained in his adminiftration, alſo gave the Common 
Law an opportunity to refine itſelf ; brought the 
judges to a certainty in their determinations, and 
the lawyers to precifion in their pleadings. He 
ſettled the juriſdiction of the ſeveral courts; efta- 
bliſhed the office of juſtice of peace; completed the 
Giviſion of the court of exchequer into four diſtinct 
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courts, each of which managed its ſeparate branch, 
without dependence on any one magiſtrate ; and as the 
lawyers afterwards invented a method of carrying bu- 
ſineſs from one court to another, the ſeveral courts be- 
came rivals and checks on each other, a circumſtance 
which tended very much to improve the practice of 
the law in this country *. But tho? Edward took fo 
much care that his ſubjects ſhould do juſtice to each 
other, we cannot aſcribe it to his love of equity ; for 
in all his tranſactions, either with them or with his 
neighbours, he always defired to have his own hands 
free : and his violences upon both were not few. 
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BAITAIN during the Reign of EDwar D II. 


HE critical fituation of affairs between Eng- 1etrTra 


land and Scotland at the death of Edward I. 
makes it neceſſary, my dear Philip, to carry further the 


hiſtory of our own ifland, before we return to the na- 
tions on the continent. 


No prince ever aſcended the Engliſh throne with 
more advantages than Edward II. He was in the twenty - 
third year of his age, and univerſally beloved by the 
people, both on account of the ſweetneſs of his own diſ- 
poſition, and as the fon and ſucceſſor of their illuftrious 
monarch : he was at the head of a great army, ready 
to ſubje& the whole ifland to his ſway ; and all men 
promiſed themſelves tranquility and happineſs under 
his government. But the firſt act of his reign blaſted 
all theſe hopes, and ſhewed him totally unqualificd for 
his high ftation. Inſtead of proſecuting the conqueſt 
of Scotland, according to the defire of his father, he 
returned into England, after a few feeble efforts, 
and immediately diſbanded his forces; though Robert 
Bruce had, before this time, emerged fron his obſcu- 
rity, and was become ſufficiently formidable to make 
more vigorous meaſures neceſſary. 


Tux next ftep taken by Edward was no leſs weak 
and imprudent. He recalled Piers Gavaſton, a youth- 
ful favouritc, whom the late king bad baniſhed the 
realm, on account of his aſcendency over this prince, 
and whom on his death-bed he made him promiſe never 
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knight of ſome diſtinction, and by his ſhining accom- 
pliſhinents had early infinuat ed himſelf into the affec- 
tions of young Edward, who.ſe heart was eafily caught 
by appearances, and ftrongl y diſpoſed to friendſhip 
and confidence. He was endowed with the utmoſt ele- 
gance of ſhape and perſon, was noted for a fine mien 
and eaſy carriage, diſtinguiſhed himſelf in all warlike 
and genteel exerciſes, and was c elebrated for thoſe quick 
fallies of wit in which his countrymen uſually excel. 
Little wonder that ſuch a perſon was thought neceſſary 
to a gay monarch, whoſe foibliꝛs he was able to flatter ; 
but a wiſe king will have no public favourite, and 
{till leſs a foreign one, Echward experienced this 


danger. 


Gav As ron no ſooner arrived at court, than he was 
loaded with benefits, and exaltec| to the higheſt honours. 
The king beſtowed upon him the earldom of Cornwal, 
which had eſcheated to the crown, by the death of 
Edmond, ſon of Richard king of the Romans : he mar- 
ried him to his own niece; and ſeemed to enjoy no 
Pleaſure in his royalty, but as it ſerved ta add luſtre 
to this object of his fond idolatry. The ha.ughty ba- 
rons, already juftly diſſatisfied with Edward's conduct 
in regard to Scotland, were enraged at the ſup eriority 
of a tainion whom they deſpiſed ; and took no care to 
eonceat their animoſity. In the meantime Gas afton, 
inſtead of diſarming envy by the moderation and mo- 
o{ty of his behaviour, difplayed his power and in flu- 
ace with the utmoſt oftentation. Every day ma lti- 
pued his enemies; and nothing was wanting but ti ne 
to cement their union, and render it fatal both to hi m 
and his maſter, | 


Tuts union was at length effected by Thomas earl 
of Lancafter, copfin-germain to the king, and firſt 
prince 


* 
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prince of the blood. He put himſelf at che head of 
that party among the barons who defired the depreſ- 
fion of this inſolent ſtranger. The confederated nobles 
bound themſelves by oath to expel Gavaſton : they took 
arms for that purpoſe ; and Edward was obliged to 
baniſh him. But he was afterwards recalled; reinſtated 
in his former conſequence ; and became more than e- 
ver the object of general deteſtation among the nobi- 
lity, on account of his oftentation and inſolence. A 
new confedracy was formed againft him: he was again 
baniſhed ; and again recalled by the fond deluded mo- 
narch. An univerſal revolt took place : Edward and 
his favourite were hunted from corner to corner; and 
Gavaſton at laſt fell by the hands of the public executi- 
oner *, 


AFTER the death of Gavaſton, the king's perſon be- 
came leſs obnoxious to the people. Theditcontents of all 
men ſeemed to be much appeated : the animoſities of 
faction no longer prevailed : and England, it was 
hoped, would now be able to take vengeance on all its 
enemies; particularly on the Scots, whole progreſs was 
become the object of general reſentment and indignation, 


Soo after Edward's retreat from Scotland, Robert 
Bruce made himſelf maſter of the whole kingdom, ex- 
cept a few fortreſſes. He daily reconciled the minds of 
the nobility to his dominion ; he enliſted under his 
ſtandard every bold ſpirit; and he enriched his followers 
with the ſpoils of the enemy. Sir James Douglaſs, im 
whom commenced the greatneſs and renown of that war- 
like family, ſeconded Robert in all his enterpriſes. Ed- 
ward Bruce, the king's brother, alſo diſtiaguiſhed him- 
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ſelf by his valour; and the dread of the Engliſh power 


being now abated by the feeble conduct of Edward, 
even the leaſt ſanguine of the Scots began to entertain 
hopes of recovering their independency. They 

obtained 
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obtained a truce, which was of ſhort duration, and itt 
obſerved on both fides. Burt ſhortas it was, it ſerved to 
conſolidate the power of the king, and introduce order 
into the civil government, War was renewed with 
greater fury than ever. Not content with defending 
himſelf, Robert made ſucceſsful inroads into England ; 
ſubſiſted his needy followers by the plunder of the 
country, and taught them to deſpiſe the military genius 
of a people, who had long been the object of their 
terror. 


EDwaARD, at length rouſed from his lethargy, had 
marched an army into Scotland; and Robert, deter- 
mined not to riſk too much againſt a ſuperior force, 
had again retired into his monntains. The Eng 
liſh monarch advanced beyond Edinburgh; but 
being diſtitute of proviſions, and ill ſupported by his 
nobility, he was obliged to return home, without 
gaining any advantage over the enemy. The ſeeming 
union, however, of all partiesin England, afterthe death 
of Gavaſton, opened again the proſpect of reducing 
Scotland, and promiſed a happy concluſion to a war 
in which both the intereſts and the paſſions of the na- 
tion were ſo deeply engaged. 


Epwaxp aſſembled forces from all quarters, with a 
view of finiſhing at one blow this important enterpriſe. 


He ſummoned the moſt warlike of his vaſſals from Gaſ- 


cony ; he inlifted troops from Flanders, and other 
foreign countries ; he invited over great numbers of the 


diſorderly Iriſh, as to a certain prey; he joined to them 


A. D. 1314 


a body of Welch, who were actuated by like motives ; 
he collected the whole military force of England, and 
entered Scotland at the head of an army of near one 
hundred thouſand men. The Scottiſh army did not 
exceed thirty thoufand combatants ; but being com- 
poſed of me 1 who had diftinguiſhed themſelves by 
many 
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many acts of valour, who were rendered deſperate by 


their fituation, and who were inured to all the varieties 
of fortune, they might juſtly under ſuch a leader as A. D. 1346 


Bruce, be eſteemed equal to a vaſtly more numerous 
body. Robert, however, left as little as poſſible to the 
gallantry of his troops. He potted himſelf at Bannock- 
burn, about two miles from Stirling; the only fortreſs 
in Scotland that remained in the hands of the Engliſh, 
and which was on the point of ſurrendering : he had a 
hill on his right flank, and a mcraſs on his left; and 
in this fituation he waited the approach of Edward. 


Tux Engliſh army arrived in fight on the evening 
of June 14, and a ſmart combat immediately enſued be- 
tween two bodies of cavalry. Robert, who was at the 
head of the Scots, engaged in fingle combat with Henry 
de Bohun, a gentleman of the family of Hereford, and at 
one ſtroke cleft his antagonift to the chin with a battle- 
axe, in fight of the two armies. The Engliſh horſe 
fled with precipitation to their main body, and night 
prevented any farther hoſtilities. Meanwhile the Scots, 
encouraged by this favourable event, and glorying in 
the proweſs of their prince, prognoſticated a happy ifſue 
to the conteſt on the enſuing day; and the Engliſh, 
confident in their numbers, and elated by paſt ſucceſſes, 
longed for an opportunity of revenge. The darkneſs, 
tho? but of a few hours, was borne with impatience : 
and Edward, as ſoon as light appeared, drew up his 
forces, and advanced towards the Scots. Both armies 
engaged with great ardour : the diſpute was fierce and 
bloody : Sir James Douglaſs had broken the Engliſh 
cavalry, but their line of infantry was ftill firm, when 
a ftratagem decided the fortune of the field. Bruce 
had collected a number of waggoners and ſumpter 
boys, and furniſhed them with ſtandards. They ap- 


peared on the heights towards the left. The Engliſh 
miſtook: them for a freſh army coming to ſurround 
| them: 
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LETTER them : a panic ſeized them; they threw down their 


arms, and fled. The Scots purſued with great flaugh- 


A.D, 1314. ter, as far as Berwick z and beſides an ĩneſtimable booty, 


took many perſons of quality priſoners, and above four 
hundred gentlemen, whom Robert treated with great 
humanity, and whoſe ranſom was a new acceſſion of 
wealth to the viftorious army. Edward himſelf nar- 


 rowly eſcaped, by taking ſhelter in Dunbar; whence 


A. D. 13185. 


he paſſed by fea to Berwick 2. 


Sven was the great and deciſive battle of Bannock- 
burn, which ſecured the independency of Scotland, fixed 
Bruce on the throne of that kingdam, and may be 
deemed the moſt fignal overthrow that the Engliſh mo- 
narchy has received fince the The number 
of ſlain is not certainly known; but it muſt have been 
very great: for the impreſſion of this defeat on the 
minds of the Engliſh was fo ſtrong, that no ſuperio- 
rity of force could encourage them to keep the field 
againſt the Scots for ſome years. | 


In order to avail himſelf of his preſent ſucceſs, Ro- 
bert entered England ; ravaged all the northern coun- 
ties without oppoſition ; and elated by his continued 
proſperity, now entertained hopes of making the moſt 
important conqueſts on the Engliſh. He ſent over his 
brother Edward with an army of fix thouſand men in- 
to Ireland: he himſelf ſoon after followed with a more 
numerous body of troops: but a grievous famine, 
which at that time deſolated both Britain and Ireland, 
reduced the Scottiſh army to the greateſt extremity ; 
and Robert was obliged to return, with his forces 
much diminiſhed, into his own country. His brother, 
who had aſſumed the title of king of Ireland, after ex- 
periencing a variety of fortunes, was defeated and ſlain 
by the Engliſh near Dundalk ; and Robert became 

ſenſible 
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ſenſible that he had attempted projects too extenſive 
for the force of his kingdom. 


Epwarp, beſides the diſaſters which he ſuffercd 
from the invaſion of the Scots, and the oppoſition 
formed againſt his government in Ireland, was in- 
feſted with a rebellion in Wales; and the factions 
of his nobility troubled him yet more than all theſe. 
They took advantage of the public calamities to inſult 
his fallen fortunes, and endeavoured to eftabliſh their 
own independency on the ruins of the throne. The 
king's unhappy fituation obliged him to comply with 
all their demands. The miniſtry was new modelled 
by the direction of Lancaſter, and that prince was 
placed at the head of the council. Edward himſelf 
was evidently by nature unfit to hold the reins of go- 
vernment : he was ſenfible of his own defects, and 
ſought to be governed; yet every favourite (for ſuch 


they were rather than miniſters) whom he ſucceſſively 


choſe, was regarded as a fellow ſubje& exalted above his 
rank and ſtation, and became the object of envy to the 
great nobility. The king's chief favourite, after 
the death of Gavaſton, was Hugh le Deſpenſer, or 
Spenſer, a young man of Engliſh birth, and of a 
noble family. He poſſeſſed all the exterior accom- 
pliſhments of perſon and addreſs which were fitted 
to engage the weak mind of Edward; but was deſtitute 
of that moderation and prudence, which might have 
qualified him to mitigate the envy of the great, and 
conduct himſelf through all the perils of that danger- 
ous ftation to which he was advanced. 


No ſooner was Edward's attachmeat declared for 
young Spenſer, than the turbulent Lancaſter, and moſt 
of the great barons, regarded him as their rival, made 
him the object of their animoſity, and formed violent 


plans for his ruin, They withdrew themſelves from 
Vor. Bo | F f Par- 
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parliament, betook themſelves to arms, and demand 
ed the baniſhment of the favourite and his father. 
Theſe noblemen were then abſent ; the father abroad, 
the fon at fea; and both of them employed in different 
commiſſions: the king therefore replied, that his co» 
ronation oath, by which he was bound to obferve the 
laws, reftrained him from giving his aſſent to ſo ille- 
gal a demand, or condemning noblemen who were ac- 
cuſed of no crime, nor had any opportunity afforded 
them of giving anſwer. Equity and reaſon were but 
a feeble barrier againſt men who had arms in their 
hands, and who being already involved in guilt, ſaw 
no ſafety but in ſucceſs and victory. They entered 
London with their troops; and giving into the parlia- 
ment, which was then fitting, a charge againft- the 
Spenſers, (of which they did not attempt to prove one 
article) they procured, by menaces and violence, a ſen- 
tence of perpetual exile againſt theſe miniſters 3. 


Tr1s aft of violence, in which the king was oblig- 
ed to acquieſce, rendered his perſon and authority ſo 
contemptible, that every one thought himſelf entitled 
to treat the royal family with neglect. The queen 
was publickly infulted ; but as that princeſs was gene- 
rally beloved, Edward was permitted to take venge- 
ance on the offender. Having now ſome forces on foot, 
and having concerted meaſures with his friends 
throughout England, he ventured to take off the maſk ; 
to attack all his enemies, and to recall the two Spen- 
ſers, whoſe ſentence he declared illegal, unjuſt, and 
contrary to the tenor of the Great Charter 4, 


THe king had now got the ſtart of the barons; an 
advantage which in thoſe times was generally decifive. 
It proved fo in the preſent inſtance. Lancaſter alone 
made reſiſtance: he was taken priſoner, condemned by 
a court-martial, and led to execution. About twenty 


more 
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more of the moſt notorious offenders, were afterwards 
condemned by a legal trial, and executed. Many 
were thrown into priſon : ſome made their eſcape be- 
yond fea : and moſt of the forfeitures were ſeized by 
young Spenſer, whoſe rapacity was inſatiable. The 
barons of the king's party were diſguſted with this par- 
tial divifion of the [poils ; the envy againſt the favou- 
rite roſe higher than ever; the people, who always 
hated him, made him ſtill more the object of averſion ; 
all the relations of the attainted barons vowed revenge : 
and though tranquility was in appearance reſtorea to 
the kingdom, the general contempt of the king, and 
odium of Spenſer, engendered future revolutions and 
convulſions. 


Is ſuch a fituation no ſucceſs could be expected 
from foreign wars; and Edward, after making one 
more fruitleſs attempt againſt Scotland, whence he re- 
treated with diſhonour, found it neceſſary to termi- 
nate hoſtilities with that kingdom by a truce of thir- 
teen years. This truce, was fo much the more ſeaſon- 
able for as the nation was at that time 
threatened with hoſtilities from France. Charles the 
Fair had ſome grounds of complaint againft the Eng- 
liſh miniſters in Guienne, and ſeemed defirous to take 
advantage of Edward's weakneſs, to confiſcate all his 


AFTER an embaſſy by the earl of Kent, the king's 
brother, had been tried in vain, queen Iſabella obtain- 
ed permiſſion to go over to Paris, and endeavour to 
adjuſt matters with her brother. She there found a 
great number of Engliſh fugitives, the remains of the 
Lancaftrian faction, and their common hatred of Spen- 
ſer, ſoon begot a ſecret friendſhip and correſpondence 
between them and that princeſs, who envied the fa- 
vourite his influence with the king. Among theſe 

Ff 2 refugees 
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and governor of the caſtle of Briſtol, was delivered by 
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refugees was young Roger Mortimer, a potent baron 
in the Welch Marches, who had been condemned for 
high treaſon, but had made his eſcape from the Tower. 
His conſequence introduced him to queen Iſabella, 
and the graces of his perſon and addreſs advanced him 
quickly in her affections: he became her confidant and 
counſellor in all her meaſures; and gaining ground 
daily upon her heart, he engaged her to ſacrifice at 
laſt to her paſſion, all the ſentiments of honour and 
fidelity to her huſband. Hating now the man ſhe had 
injured, and whom ſhe never loved, ſhe entered ar- 
dently into all Mortimer's conſpiracies ; and having 
artfully got into her hands the young prince, and heir 
of the monarchy, the reſolved on the utter ruin of the 
king, as well as of his favourite, She engaged her 
brother to take part in the ſame criminal purpoſe : her 
court was daily filled with exiled barons : Mortimer 
lived in the moſt declared intimacy with her ; and a 
correſpondence was ſecretly carried on with the mal - 


content party in England 3, 


Wren Edward was informed of theſe alarming cir- 
cumftances, he recuired the queen ſpeedily to return 
with the prince; but Ifabella publickly replied, that 
ſhe would never ſet foot in the ki till Spenſer 
was for ever removed from his preſence and counſels. 
This declaration procured her great popularity in Eng- 
land, and threw a deceat veil over all her treaſonable 
enterpriſes. She no ſooner arrived with her ſon in Eng- 
land, than the king was entirely deſerted. He fled to 
Wales. The elder Spenſer, now earl of Winchefter, 


the garriſon into the hands of his enemies; and, being 


4 D. 1326, inſtantly condemned, without any trial, witneſs, or ac- 


cuſation, to ſuffer death, he was on a gibbet in 
his armour. His unhappy, but more criminal fon, ſoon 
after ſhared the ſame fate: and the king, diſappoin 
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in his expectations of ſuceour from the Welch, was ſciz- LETTER 


ed among their mountains, where he had endeavoured 
to conceal himſelf, and confined in Kenilworth caſtle. 
Meanwhile the queen, taking advantage of the pre- 
vailing deluſion, ſummoned in Edward's name a par- 
hament at Weſtminſter ; where he was accuſed of in- 
capacity for government, and by the authority of her 
partizans depoſed. The prince, a youth of fourtcen 
years of age, was placed on the throne, and the queen 
was appointed regent during his minority *. 


Tux great body of a people are ſeldom long in the 
wrong, with regard to any political meafure. Corrupt- 
ed as they were by the licentiouſneſs of the times, and 
inflamed by faction, they could not, in the preſent in- 
ſtance, remain inſenſible to the voice of nature. A wife 
had firſt diſhonoured, next invaded, and then dethroned 
her huſband : ſhe had made her infant ſon an inſtrument 
in this unnatural treatment of his father ; and had, by 
lying pretences, ſeduced the nation into rebellion againſt 
their ſovereign, whoſe weakneſs was his only crime. 
All theſe circumſtances were ſo odious in themſelves, 
and formed ſuch a complicated ſcene of guilt, that the 
leaſt reflection ſufficed to open men's eyes, and make 
them deteſt ſo flagrant an infringement of every public 
and private duty. 


Tux earl of Leiceſter, now earl of Lancaſter, to 
whoſe cuſtody the dethroned monarch had been com- 
mitted, was ſoon touched with ſentiments of compathon 
and generofity ; and beſides uſing his priſoner with 
gentleneſs and humanity, he was ſuſpected to have 
entertained more honourable intentions in his favour. 
The king was therefore taken from his hands, and de- 
livered over to Lord Berkeley, Mautravers, and Gour- 
nay, who were entruſted alterna:cly, each fora month, 
with the charge of guarding him. While in the cuſ- 
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L. TTER tody of Berkeley, he was till treated with the gentle- 


JONrS neſs due to his rank and misfortunes 3 but when the 

A.D. :327. turn of Mautravers and Gournay came, every ſpecies 
of indignity was practiſed againt him, as if their 
iatention had been to break entirely the unhappy 
prince's ſpirit, and to employ his ſorrows and afflictions, 
inſtcad of more violent and more dangerous means, as 
the inftruments of his murder. But this method of 
laying Ed vard in his grave appearing ſtill too flow to 
the impatient Viortimer, he ſecretly ſent orders to the 
two kcepers, who were at his devotion, to diſpatch 
their ſovercign; and theſe ruthans contrived to make 
the manner of his death as cruel as poſſible. Taking 
advantage of Berkelcy's ſickneſs, in whole cuſtody he 
then was, but who was incapacitated from attending his 
charge, they came to Berkeley-caftle, and put them- 
ſelves in potleſſion of the king's perſon. They threw 
him on a bed; held him down violently with a table, 
which they flung over him; and thruſt into his funda- 
ment a horn, through which they burnt his bowels 
with a red-hot iron : but though the outward marks of 
violence were prevented by this expedient, the atro- 
cious deed was diſcovercd to all the guards and attend - 
ants by the ſcreams of the agonizing king ?. 


Tuvs periſhed the unfortunate Edward II. It is 
not caly for imagination to figure a man more inno- 
cent and inoffenſive, or a prince leſs fitted for govern- 
ing a ſierce and turbulent people. The vigour and 
capacity of the ſon made ample amends for his father's 


weaknels : but a variety of objects muſt occupy your 
attention, before we conſider that illuſtrious reign, 
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The Genman EMPIRE and its Dependencies, Rowe, 
and the ITALIAN STATES, {rom the Election of Ro- 


DULPH of HAPSBURGH, ts the Death of HENRY 
VII. 


— German empire, my dear Philip, as I have al- 
ready had occaſion to obſerve, could not properly 
be ſaid to have a head, from the death of Frederic II. 
till the election of Rodulph of Hapſburg. This great 
captain, who had ſome time exerciſed the office of 
grand marſhal to Ottocarus king of Bohemia, and was 
raiſed to the imperial dignity on account of his military 
talents, no ſooner found himſelf in poſſeſſion of the au- 
guſt throne, than he employed his authority in ſup- 
preſſing the diſorders which had prevailed during the 
interregnum; and he ſucceeded io well in his endea - 
vours, that, in a ſhort time, peace and ſecurity were 
generally re-eſtabliſhed in Germany. He deſtroyed 
in Thuringia fixty caftles, which were the retreat of 
banditti, and ordered ninety-nine highwaymen to be 
hanged at one time in the city of Erfurt *, 


Havins thus in ſome meaſure ſettled the interior 
police of the empire, Rodulph aſſembled a diet at 
Mentz, where he granted new privileges to Goſlar and 
other cities, and confirmed thoſe which had been 
granted by his predeceſſors. Here alſo the delibera- 
tions of the aſſembly turned upon the conduct of cer- 
tain princes, who had proteſted againſt the election of 
Philip. Among theſe was Ottocarus, king of Bohemia, 
againſt whom the diet had other cauſes of diffatisfac- 
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" the death of Frederic, the laſt duke; and the ſtates 
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tion. He had ſcized upon the duchy of Auſtria, after 


complained of the oppreffions which they ſuffered un- 
der this uſurper, from whom they begged to be deli - 
vered. 


A $sEconn diet was ſummoned on this ſubject at 
Augſburg ; where Ottocarus not appeariag, or doing 
homage by his ambaſſadors, was declared a rebel to 
the empire, and his poſſeſſion of Auftria, Stiria, Car- 
niola, and Carinthia, was adjudged illegal: and the 
emperor was deſired to diveſt him of thoſe territories, 


Wur this ſentence was notified to Ottocarus, he 
arrogantly exclaimed, To whom ſhould I do ho- 
«© mage *—1 owe Rodulph nothing: he was formerly 
cc my ſervant; and I paid him his wages. My poſ- 
4 ſeſſions I will maintain with the point of my 
& ſword,” 


In conſequence of this reſolution, Ottocarus aſſoci- 
ated himſelf with ſeveral other German princes, and 
among the reft with the duke of Bavaria : but they 
were all at laſt obliged to ſubmit ; and the proud Ot- 
tocarus himſelf, not only reſigned the conteſted terci- 
tories, but did homage for Bohemia and Moravia. 


Trrs homage was performed in the iſland of Cam- 
berg, in the Danube, under a pavilion cloſely covered, 
in order to ſpare Ottocarus a public humiliation. He 
vepaired to the place all covered with gold and jewels, 
Rodulph, by a fuperior pride, received him in the 
moſt coarſe and fimple dreſs; and in the midſt of the 
ceremony, either by accident or deſign, the curtains 
of the pravilion fell back, and expoſed to the eyes of 


the people, and the armies that lined the banks of the 
river, the haughty king on his knees, with his hands 
joined 
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joĩned between thoſe of his conqueror, whom he had 
3 wg ſteward, and to whom he now be- 
came cup-bearer. 


Tux wife of Ottocarus, a Ruffian princeſs, and 
not leſs haughty than her huſband, was fo much hurt 
by this mortifying circumſtance, that ſhe induced 
him to renounce the treaty which he had concluded 
with Rodulph, and again have recourſe to arms for 
the recovery of Auſtria. The emperor immediately 
marched againſt him; and a battle enſued, in which 
Ottocarus was flain*. 


RopuLyn now diſcovered himſelf to be no leſs a 
politician than a warrior. He gave the government 
of Auſtria and its appendages to his eldeft fon, count 
Albert; whom he afterwards, in a diet at Augſburg, 
publickly inveſted with that duchy, which was incor- 
porated with the college of the princes ; hence the riſe 
of the houſe of Auftria : and he at the ſame time in- 
veſted Rodulph, another of his ſons, with the county 
of Suabia, which belonged to him in the right of his 
wife. He alſo wiſely reſolved to adhere to the articles 
of the treaty with Ottocarus ; and accordingly put his 
infant ſon Winceſlaus under the tutelage of. the mar- 
quis of Brandenburgh *. 


BuT though Rodulph's authority was now fully 
eſtabliſhed in Germany, he was far from being maſter 
in Italy. The imperial crown had indeed been con- 
firmed to him by Gregory X. on his ceding to the 
Holy See the lands of the counteſs Matilda, and all the 
territories mentioned in the grants made to the church 
by former emperors. In ſo doing, Rodulph properly 
yielded nothing but the right of receiving homage 
from noblemen, who never did it without reluctance, 
and cities which it was not in his power to command. 

Venice, 
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Venice, Genca, and Piſa, had a greater number of 
ſhips, than the emperor could muſter of enfigns. 
Florence was become confiderabic, and already the 


nurie oi the liberal arts, 


Ropvr en ſpent the latter part of his reign in efta- 
bliſhing the grandeur of his family in Auſtria, He 
granted privileges to the clergy ; beſtowed new dig- 
nitics upon the noblemen ; diminiſhed the taxes ; built 
and repaired public edifices ; and behaved with ſo much 
generoſity and moderation, as won the hearts of all 
men. But notwithſtanding his popularity, he could 
not procure his fon Albert, duke of Auſtria, to be 
elected king of the Romans; which diſappointment, 
together with the death of his fon Rodulph, ſo much 
chagrined him, that he died ſoon after. He was a 
prince of great valour, ſagacity, and probity ; and 


| raiſed the empire from a ſlate of miſery and confuſion, 


A. D. 1292. 


4A. D. 229% 


to the enjoy ment of peace, policy, and riches “. 


AFTER an jaterregnum of nine months, which was 
productive of many diſorders, the German princes 
raiſed to the imperial throne Adolphus of Naſſau, on 
the ſame principle which had made them chuſe his pre- 
deceſſor: he ſeemed capable of maintaining the glory of 
the empire at the head of its armies, without being 
able to enſlave it. 


THe reign of this prince was one continued ſcene 
of troubles, and at laſt terminated in his depoſition. 
His neceffities had made him guilty of ſeveral acts of 
injuſtice z which Albert duke of Auftria, diſlatisfied 
at not ſucceeding to the imperial throne, took care to 
repreſent in the worſt light. A confederacy was formed 
againft Adolphus ; and he was depoſed by the arch- 
biſhop of Mentz, in the name of the princes of the em- 
pire. 
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cc Six years ago,” ſaid the archbiſhop, © the em- 
* pire being vacant, we canonically elected Adelphus 
c count of Naſſau king of the Romans, knowing at 
<« that time no perſon more worthy of the dignity. 
cc At firſt he conducted himſelf wiſely, following the 
cc counſels of the moſt prudent electors and princes of 
cc his court; but he began by degrees to deſpiſe 
c their advice, and liften to the counſels of young 
<« perſons, without either ſenſe or experience: then he 
& found himſelf deſtitute of means and friends to aſſiſt 
c him fincerely in bearing the burden of government. 
© The electors perceiving his indigence, and ſwayed 
cc by twenty other motives, have demanded the pope's 
6 conſent to depoſe him, and chuſe another emperor. 
<< We are told, that our envoys have obtained the con- 
< ſent of his holineſs ; tho” thoſe of Adolphus affirm 
cc the contrary : but we having no regard to any au- 
cc thority but that which is veſted in ourſelves, and 
cc finding Adolphus incapable of governing the empire, 
c do depoſe him from the imperial dignity, and ele& 
«© Albert, duke of Auſtria, king of the Romans 5.” 


ApoLeavs, appriſed of this election, raiſed the 
fiege of Ruffach, in Alſace, and marched towards 
Spire, where he encamped. He was reinforced by the 
count Palintine Rodulph, Otho duke of Bavaria, and 
the cities of Spire and Worms, which never deſerted 
his cauſe. Albert advanced towards him, in order to 
diſpute the imperial crown, by arms: they engaged 
between Gelnheim and the cloiſter of Roſendal ; and 
the battle was maintained with much obſtinacy on both 
fides. In the heat of action, Adolphus, fingling out 
his rival, attacked him hand to hand, exclaiming, 
«© Here you ſhall refign to me the empire and your 
4 life!“ Both,” replied Albert, © are in the hands 
% of God;” and immediately ſtruck the emperor with 

ſuch 
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ſuch violence in the face, that he fell from his horſe, 
and was inſtantly flain®. 


DurrnG the reign of Adolphus, and alſo of his 
predeceſſor Rodulph, the Jews were perſecuted in the 
empire with great cruelty, on a ſuppoſition that they 
had ſlain ſeveral Chriſtian children, and committed 
other crimes, which attracted the hatred of the pub- 
lic. They were ſaid to have ſtolen a conſecrated hoft : 
and the credulous people were ſo much incenſcd at this 
pretended facrilege, that the inhabitants of Nurea- 
berg, Rottemberg, Amberg, and ſeveral other towns 
of Franconia and Bavaria, ſeized all the unhappy 
Ifraclites that fell in their way, committed them to 
the flames, and drove the reft to ſuch deſpair, that 
numbers burnt themſelves and their families, rather 
then fall into the hands of the mercileſs Chriſtians. 
Nor was this unhappy people treated with more in- 
dulgence in Holland and Friefland, their preſent aſy- 
lum, at that time provinces of the empire 7. 


Trnovcn Albert had been elected king of the Ro- 
mans before his victory over Adolphus, and conſe- 
quently became emperor on the death of that prince, 
he chole to have his title confirmed by a new diet; 
which was accordingly aſſembled for that purpoſe at 


Frankfort, the elector of Tricrs and the Palatine, not 
having formerly given their votes : and he was after- 
wards folemnly crowned at Aix-la-Chapelle. The 
concourſe of people, on that occaſion, was ſo great, 
that his brother, the duke of Saxony, and ſeveral other 
perſons, were ſqueezed to death in the crowd. 


Tre firſt years of this prince's reign were diſ- 
quieted by a quarrel with the pope and the ecclefiaſti- 
cal electors. Boniface VIII. the laſt pontiff who pre- 
tended to diſpoſe of crowns, and who carried the pre- 
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tenſions of the apoſtolic ſee as high as any of his pre- 
deceſſors, took part with the three German archbi- 
ſhops, who had refuſed to anſwer the emperor's ſum- 
mons, They were at length, however, obliged to 
ſubmit ; and Boniface confirmed the election of Al- 
bert, when he wanted to make him the inftrument of 
his vengeance againſt Philip king of France. But the 
emperor did not obtain this confirmation, it is ſaid, 
till he had declared, that “the empire was transfer- 
red by the holy fee, from the Greeks to the Ger- 
<© mans; that the ſovereign pontiff had granted to 
<« certain eccleſiaſtical and ſecular princes the right of 
<« eleting a king of the Romans, deſtined to the em- 
<< pire; and that emperors and kings derive their regal 
«© power from the pope 9.” 


Tre moſt remarkable event in this reign is the riſe 
of the republic of Swiſſerland. Fortified by their na- 
tural fatuation, ſurrounded with mountains, torrents, 
and woods, the Swiſs having nothing to fear from 
ſtrangers, had lived happily in a rugged country, 
ſuitable only to thoſe who have been accuſtomed to 
a frugal and laborious courſe of life. Equality of 
condition was the bafis of their government: they 
had been free from time immemorial ; and when any 
of their nobility attempted to tyraanize, they were 
either altogether expelled, or reduced within bounds 
by the people. But though the Swiſs were extremely 
jealous of their liberty, they were always ſubmiſſive 
to the empire, of which they held; and many of 
their towns were free and imperial. 


Wren Rodulph of Hapſburg was elected empe- 
ror, ſeveral lords of caftles formally accuſed the can- 
tons of Ury, Schweitz, and Underwald, of having 
withdrawn themſelves from their feudal ſubjection. 
But Rodulph, who had formerly ſought againſt thoie 
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henceforth theſe three cantons were under the pa- 
tronage, but not the dominion of the houſe of Auſtria. 


RopuLen always treated the Swiſs with great in- 


dulgence, and generouſly defended their rights and 


privileges againſt the noblemen who attempted to 
infringe them. Albert's conduQ, in theſe reſpects, 
was juſt the reverſe of his father's : he wanted to go- 
vern the Swils as an abſolute ſovereign ; and had 
formed a ſcheme for erecting their country into a 
principality for one of his ſons. In order to effectu- 
ate this purpoſe, he endeavoured to perſuade the 
cantons of Ury, Schwitz, and Underwald, to ſub- 
mit voluntarily to his dominion, in which cafe he 
promiſed to rule them with great lenity ; but finding 
them tenacious of their independency, and deaf to all 
his ſolicitations, he reſolved to tame them by rougher 
methods, and appointed governors, who domineered 
over them in the moſt arbitrary manner. 


Tux tyranny of theſe governors exceeded all belief. 
Geiſler, governor of Ury, ordered his hat to be fixed 
upon a pole in the market-place of Altorff ; and every 
paſſenger was commanded, on pain of death, to pay 
obeiſance'to it. But the independent ſpirit of William 
Tell, who among others had projected the deliverance 
of his country, diſdained to pay this abſurd homage, 
on which the governor ordered him to be hanged ; but 
remitted the puniſhment, on condition that he ſhould 
firike an apple from his ſon's head with an arrow. 
Tell, who was an excellent markſman, accepted the 
alternative, and had the good fortune to ſtrike off the 
apple without hurting his ſon. But Geiſler perceiving 
a ſecond arrow under William's coat, inquired for 
what purpoſe it was intended: It was deſigned for 
«© thee,” replicd the indignant Swiſs, if I had 
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& Killed my ſon.” And for this heroic anſwer he was br * 


doomed to perpetual impriſonment, tho” fortune hap- 
pily put it out of the governor's power to put his ſen- 


tence in execuion. 


Tuts and other acts of wanton tyranny determined 
Arnauld Melchtat, a native of Underwald, Werner 
Strauffacher, of Schiwtz, and Walter Furtz, of Ury, 
to put in execution thoſe meaſures which they had 
concerted for delivering themſelves and their country 
from the Auftrian dominion. Naturally bold and en- 
terprifing, and united by a long intimacy of friend- 
ſhip, they had frequently met in private to deliberate 
upon this intereſting ſubject: each aſſociated three 
others; and theſe twelve men accompliſhed their 
important enterpriſe, without the loſs of a ſingle life. 
Having prepared the inhabitants of their ſeveral can- 
tons for a revolt, they ſurpriſed the Auſtrian governors, 
and conducted them to the frontiers, obliging them to 
promiſe upon oath never more to ſerve againſt the Hel- 
vetian nation, after which they diſmiſſed them; an 
inftance of moderation, not perhaps to be equalicd in 
the hiſtory of mankind, of a people incenſed againſt 
heir oppreſſors, and who had them in their power! 


Tnuvus, my dear Philip, theſe three cantons, Ury, 
Schwitz, and Underwald, delivered themſelves from 
the Auſtrian yoke, and eftabliſhed that liberty which 
they ftill enjoy. The other cantons ſoon engaged in 
this confederacy, which gave birth to the republic of 
Swiſſerland. Never did any people fight longer and 
harder for their liberty than the Swits : they have 
purchaſed it, as we {hall have occafion to fee, by 
above fixty battles againſt the Auſtrians ; and it is 


probable they will preſerve it for a long time, at leaſt 
it is to be wiſhed they may, for never were the ef- 
fefts of liberty more remarkable than in Swifferlan:! : 
the change of government ſeems to have produced a 
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in the face of the country. The rude foil, 
which lay negle&ed under cruel and tyrannical maſ- 
ters, now appears cultivated : the craggy rocks are 
covered with vines: and the wild heath, tilled by the 
hands of freedom, is become a fruitful plain. 


change 


Wren Albert was on the eve of venturing his forces 
againft that courage which is inſpired by the enthuſiaſm 
of new-born liberty, he fell a ſacrifice to his rapacity 
and injuſtice. His own nephew John, who not 
obtain from him the enjoyment of his patrimony, 
reſolved to make fure of revenge. This injured youth, 


A.D, 1308, confederated with three others, tabbed the emperor 


A. D. 2309. 


in preſence of his court and army, on the banks of the 
river Prus, in the neighbourhood of Swifferland **, No 
ſovereign was ever leſs regretted, tho' few have died 
more tragically. He did not want valour, or abilities ; 
but a defire of aggrandizing his family influenced his 
whole conduct, and made him violate every public 
and private tic. 


Tre imperial throne continued vacant ſeven 
months, from the aſſaſſination of Albert. At length 
the electors aſſembled at Frankfort, and choſe Henry 
count of Luxembourg ; who was crowned, without 
oppolition, at Aix la-Chapelle. A diet was ſoon af- 
ter held at Spire; where ſentence of death was pro- 
nounced againſt prince John for the murder of his 
uncle, the late emperor ; whoſ: ſons, at the ſame time, 
demanded the inveſtiture of Auſtria, and the other 
hereditary dominions of their father, which Henry 
intended to ſeize, They obtained their demand, on 
making him ſenſible, that as Auſtria had already ſent 
two emperors out of the world, (the pretence for 
Henry's claim) it might yet prove fatal to a third, if 
he did not deſiſt from his unjuſt pretenfions **, 
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and heireſs of Winceſlaus king of Bohemia. She had Av 


been contracted to John count of Luxemburg, fon of 
the preſent emperor, Henry VII. and now king of 
Bohemia. But the marriage had been delayed, from 
time to time, under different pretences ; the princeſs 
therefore demanded, that the contract might be ful- 
filled, or cauſe ſhewn why the nuptials ſhould not be 
ſolemnized: and underſtanding, that a report had 
been ſpread to the diſadvantage of her chaſtity, ſhe re- 
paired to the emperor's anti-chamber, undreſſed herſelf 
to the ſhift, in preſence of the ladies there aſſembled, 
and approaching Henry in that condition, requeſted 
that ſhe might be immediately examined by matrons. 
She was accordingly committed tothe inſpeCtion of ſome 
experienced ladics and midwives, who unanimouſly 
declared her an unſpotted virgin; and, in conſequence 
of their teſtimony, the nuptials were folemnized with 
great magnificence, in preſence of the electors, and 
other princes and noblemen of the diet *3, 


Tunis is a point on which our modern phyficians 
would have had many conſultations. They pretend 
that the figns of virginity arealtogether precarious, tho? 
every old woman affirms them infallible : and for- 
tunately the daughter of Winceſlaus was judged by 
old woman; for fo ſcrupulous were the bridegrooms 
of thoſe days on the article of chaſtity, that the ſlight- 
eſt ſuſpicion in regard to it was ſufficient to obſtruct 
the marriage, or ruin the happineſs of a couple for 


life, 


Tux emperors, from the time of Frederic II. ſeem- 
ed to have loſt fight of Italy. But Henry VII. as 
ſoon as he had ſettled the affairs of the North, reſolved 
to re-eſtabliſh the imperial authority in that country. 
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LEP TR For this purpoſe a diet was held at Frankfort; where 


proper ſupplies being granted for the emperor's jour- 


4 b. 1319. ney, well known by the name of the Roman expedi- 


tion, he ſet out for Italy, accompanied by the dukes 
of Auſtria and Bavaria, the archbiſhop of Triers, the 
biſhop of Liege, the counts of Savoy and Flanders, 


and other noblemen, together with the militia of all 
the imperial towns, 


ITALY was ftill divided by the factions of the 
Guelphs and Ghibelines, who butchered one another 
without humanity or remorſe. But their conteſt was 
no longer the ſame : it was not now a ſtruggle be- 
tween the empire and the priefthood, but between 
faction and faction, inflamed by mutual jealouſies 
and animoſities, Pope Clement V. had been obliged 
to leave Rome, which was in the anarchy of popular 
government, The Colonnas, the Urfini, and the 
Roman barons divided the city : and this divifion was 
the cauic of the long abode of the popes in France, as 


we ſhall have occaſion to fee in the hiſtory of that 


kingdom; ſo that Rome ſeemed equally loſt to the 
popes and the emperors. Sicily was in the poſſeſſion of 
the houſe of Arragon, in conſequence of the famous 
maſſuacre called the Sicilian Veſpers, which delivered 
that i land from the tyranny of the French, as ſhall be 
aitervards more fully related, Carobert, king of 
Hungary, diſputed the kingdom of Naples with his 
uncle Robert, fon of Charles II. of the houſe of Anjou. 
The toute of Efte had eſtabliſhed itſelf at Ferrara; and 
the Venetians wanted to make themſelves maſters of 
that country, The old league of the Italian cities no 
longer ſubſiſted. It had been formed with no other 
view, than to oppoſe the emperors ; and ſince they had 
aezicacd Italy, the cities were wholly employed in 
agarandii ing themſelves, at the expence of each other. 
The Florentines and the Genoeſe made war upon the 
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republic of Piſa. Every city was alſo divided into — 
ſactions within itſelf; Florence between the Blacks X 5 


and the Whites, and Milan between the Viſconti and 
the Turriani. 


Is the mĩdſt of theſe troubles Henry VII. appeared 


in Italy; and cauſed himſelf to be crowned king of A. D. 1311. 


Lombardy, at Milan. But the Guelphs had conceal- 
ed the old iron crown of the Lombard kings, as if the 


right of reigning were attached to a ſmall circlet of 
metal. Henry ordered a new crown to be made, with 


which the ceremony of inauguration was performed . 


CrxEMonA was the firſt place that ventured to op- 
poſe the emperor. He reduced it by force, and laid it 
under heavy contributions. Parma, Vicenza, and Pla- 
centia, made peace with him on reaſonable conditions, 
Padua paid an hundred thouſand crowns, and received 
an imperial officer as governor. The Venetians pre- 
ſented Henry with a large ſum of money, an imperial 
crown of gold enriched with diamonds, and a vermi- 
hon chain of very curious workmanfhip. Breſcia made 
a deſperate reſiſtance, and ſuſtained a very ſevere ſiege; 
in the courſe of which the emperor's brother was lain, 
and his army diminiſhed to ſuch a degree, that the 
inhabitants marched out, under the command of their 
prefeft, Thibault de Druffati, and gave him battle. 
But they were repulſed with great loſs, after an oh- 
ſtinate engagement, and at laſt obliged to ſubmit. 
Their city was diſmantled. 


From Breſcia Henry marched to Genoa, where he 
was received with expreſſions of joy, and ſplendidly 
entertained, He next proceeded to Rome ; where af- 
ter much bloodſhed, he received the imperial crown 
from the hands of the cardinals. Clement V. who 
had originally invited Henry into Italy, growing jea- 
lous of his fucceſs, had leagued with: Robert king of 
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into Rome. He entered it in ſpite of them, by the 
aſiſtance of the Colonnas 


Now maſter of that ancient city, Henry appointed 
it a governor ;z and ordered, that all the cities and ſtates 
of Italy ſhould pay him an annual tribute. In this 
order he comprehended the kingdom of Naples, to 
which he was going to make good his claim of fſupert- 
ority by arms, when he died at Benevento, as is com- 


monly ſuppoſed, of poiſon given him by a Dominicag 
friar, in the conſecrated wine of the ſacrament. 


DurinG the laſt years of the reign of Henry VII. 
who, as you muſt have obſerved, was a valiant and 
politic prince, the knights of the Teutonic order ag- 
grandized themſelves, and made conqueſts upon the 
Idolaters and Chriſtians of the North. They poſſeſſed 
themſelves of Samogitia, after butchering all the in- 
habitants who refuſed to embrace Chriſtianity: they 
alſo took Dantzick; and they purchaſed Pruſſia of a 
marquis of Brandenburg, to whom it then belonged, 
But while the order was making theſe acquifitions ig 
Europe, it loſt all its poſſeſſions in Afia n. 


Tus affairs of France now claim your attentian, 
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France, from the Death of ST. Lewis, till the A. 
ce/ſion of the Houje of V ALons, 


JU have already, my dear Philip, ſeen the pious St. 
Lewis periſh on the coaſt of Africa, in a ſecond 
expedition againſt the Infidels. The moſt remarkable 
circumftance in the reign of his fon and ſucceſſor Phi- 
lip the Hardy, a prince of ſome merit, but much infe- 
rior to his father, is the intereſt that he took in the a- 
fairs of his uncle Charles of Anjou, king of Naples 
and Sicily; which naturally leads us to an account of 
the famous Sicilian Veſpers, and of the war between 
France and Arragen. 


CuARTLEs, by the ſeverity of his government, had 
not only rendered himſelf, but his family odious to the 
Sicilians; and the inſolence and debauchery of the 
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French troops had excited an irreconcilable averſion to 


the whole nation. At the ſame time, the boundleſs 
ambition of this prince, who was actually preparing 
to attack the Greek emperor, Michael Paleologus, 
and was ſuſpected to have an eye alſo to the German 
empire, raiſed a general jealouſy of him among his 
neighbours. Of that number was pope Nicholas III. 
who particularly dreaded Charles's power; and if he is 
not flandered by the French hiftoriaus, contrived the 
ſcheme of his humiliation, tho* it did not take effect 
till after the death of his holineſs. It was conducted 
by one John di Prodica, a Sicilian nobleman, who ſe- 
cretly prepared the minds of his countrymen for a re- 
volt: and an accident gave it birth. 

Gg3 On 
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On the evening of Eaſter-day, as the French and 
„ Sicilians were going in proceſſion to the church 
of Monreale, in the neighbourhood of Palermo, a 
bride happened to paſs by with her train; when one 
| Droguet, a Frenchman, inſtantly ran to her, and be- 
gan to uſe her in a rude manner, under pretence of 
ſearching for concealed arms. A young Sicilian, fla- 
ming with reſentment, ſtabbed Droguet to the heart : 
a tumult enſued ; and two hundred Frenchmen were 
flain on the ſpot. The enraged populace next ran to 
the city, crying aloud, * Let the French die ! let the 
& French dic !”—and without any diſtinction of age 
or ſex, murdered every perſon of that nation found in 
Palermo. The ſame fury fpread itſelf through the 
whole ifland, and produced a general maſſacre. The 
fury of the conſpirators was ſo great, that they did not 
even ſpare their own relations, but ript up women 
with child by Frenchmen, and daſhed the half formed 
infants againſt the walls; while the prieſts, catching 
the general frenzy, butchered all their French peni- 
tents . 


PETER, king of Arragon, who had married the 
daughter of Mainfroy, the former uſurper ef Sicily, 
{upportcd the Sicilians in their rebellion, and openly 
claimed the kingdom in right of his wife, The 
Sicilians received him with open arms: he was 
crowned at Palermo; and Charles was obliged to a- 
bandon the land, after having befieged Meſſina for 
fix weeks in vain. He had now ao hopes but from 
France, where the nobility in general were well affect - 
cd to him, and readily offered to furniſh troops for 
his ſupport. In this diſpoſition they were encoura- 


ged by king Philip. Martin IV. who had ſucceeded 


Nicholas in the ſee of Rome, was alſo entirely in 
the intereſt of Charles, who might probably have re- 
covered 
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covered Sicily, had he not imprudently agreed to de- 
cide the diſpute with Peter by fingle combat. 


Tux king of Arragon, who had the duel very little 
at heart, was by that means enabled to amuſe his rival, 
and fix his own family on the throne of Sicily, which 
became a ſeparate kingdom from Naples. In the mean- 
time the pope excommunicated Peter, and gave his do- 
minions to any of the younger fons of France that the 
king ſhould chute to name. Philip, flattered by this 
propoſal, declared his ſon Charles of Valois king of 
Arragon and Valentia, and count of Barcelona: he 
put himſelf at the head of a numerous army, in order 
to realize theſe honours ; and he furniſhed at the ſame 
time his uncle Charles of Anjou with a fleet and army 
for the recovery of Sicily. Splendid projects! which 
proved thc ruin of both, 


CauanrLles had left his ſon of the ſame name at Na- 
ples, with ftri& orders to riik nothing, till his arrival 
with the ſuccours from France. But 'that young 
prince, provoked by the Arragoneſe fleet, ſailed out 
with the force under his command, and was defeated, 
and taken priſoner, before his father's return; a cir- 
cumftance which ſo much affected the king, that he 
is ſaid to have ftrangled himſelf with a halter *, a death 
ſufhciently mild for ſuch a tyrant. 


MzeanwniLle the French army, under the com- 
mand of Philip, b -I penetrated into Catalonia, and 
laid fiege to Gironne, which made a gallant defence. 


The king of Arragon being in the neighbourhood with 
a ſmall army, attacked a convoy going to the French 
camp, and received a mortal wound. Gironne ſur- 
rendered: and Philip having put a good garriſon into 
it, diſmifſed part of his flect, which had been prin- 
cipally hired from the Italian ftates. Roger di 
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nad uſurped, and converted into an heredi 


the French fleet when whole, burnt and deſtroyed it 
when divided, ſeizing all the money and proviſions in- 
tended for the ſupport of the army; and theſe loſſes 
ſunk ſo deeply into the mind of Philip, that he ſecret- 
ly repaſſed the Pyrenees, and died a few days after at 


Perpignan. 


Pr1t1ie the Hardy was the firſt French monarch 
who granted Letters of Nobility, which he beſtowed on 
Ralph the Goldſmith. In fo doing, he only reſtored the 
ancient conſtitution of the Franks; who being all of 
one hood, were eſteemed equally noble, and alike capa- 
ble of the higheſt offices. The notion of a particular 
and diſtin nobleſſe, took its riſe towards the cloſe of 
the ſecond race, when many of the officers of the crown 


| tary dig: 
nity, the offices and juriſdictions which they reccived 
from royal favour 4, 


Tux reign of Philip IV. ſurnamed the Fair, the ſon 
and ſucceſſor of Philip the Hardy, forms an era in 
the hiſtory of France, by the civil and political regula - 
tions to which it gave birth; the inſtĩitution of the ſu - 
preme tribunals, called parliaments; and the admiſ- 
ion of the commons, or third eftate, into the general 
iLcmblies of the nation. How the French common 
came atterwards to be excluded from theſe afſem- 
bles, we ſhall have occaſion to fee in the courſe of 
this hiſtory, 


Tux firſt care of Philip was to compoſe all diffe- 
reuces with his neighbours, as he found his finances 
exhauſted: and this he was enabled to effect by the 
mediation of Edward I. of England, againſt whom he 


afterwards ungenerouſly commenced hoſtilities, while 
that monarch was engaged in a war with Scotland. 
Philip 
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Philip alſo attempted, at the expence of much blood LETTER 


and treaſure, to ſeize the county of Flanders, which 
had leagued with England. But as theſe wars were 
neither diſtinguiſhed by any remarkable event, nor 
followed by any conſequence that altered the ſtate of 
either country, I ſhall proceed to the tranſactions be- 
tween Philip and the ſee of Rome, and the ex- 
tinction of the order of Knights Templars. 


Pore Box1FAcE the VIII. of whoſe arrogance I 
have already had occaſion to ſpeak, prohibited the 
clergy in general, from granting any aids or ſubſidies to 
princes without his leave, Philip, who was no lefs 
haughty than his holineſs, and very needy, thought 
the clergy, as being the richeſt order of the ftate, 
ought to contribute to the wants of the crown, when 
the ſituation of affairs made it neceſſary, and 
without any application to Rome: he therefore en- 
countered the Pope's bull by an cdiQ, forbidding any of 
the French clergy to fend money abroad without the 
royal permiſſion. This was the firft cauſe of the 
famous quarrel between Boniface and Philip; and the 
inſolence of a biſhop of Pamicrs threw things into a ſtill 
greater ferment. 


Tuts man, named Bernard Sayſeti, who had re- 
belled againſt the king in his dioceſe, was nominated 
by Boniface legate to the French court. An ob- 
noxious ſubje& thus inveſted with a digmity, which, 
according to the ſee of Rome, made him equal to the 
ſovereign himſelf, came to Paris, and braved Philip, 
threatening his kingdom with an interdict. A layman, 
who had behaved in ſuch a manner, would have been 
puniſhed with death : but the perſon of a churchman 
was facred ; and Philip was ſatisfied with delivering 
this incendiary into the hands of his metropolitan, the 

arch- 
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Porz Boxiracs enraged at the confinement- 
of his legate, iſſued a bull, declaring, *© that the 
tc yicar of Chriſt is veſted with full authority over 
cc the kings and kingdoms of the earth :” and the 
clergy of France received, at the ſame time, an order 
from his holineſs to repair to Rome. A French arch- 
deacon carried this bull, and theſe orders, to the king; 
commanding him, under pain of excommunication, 
to acknowledge the pope as his temporal ſovereign. 
This inſolence was anſwered with a moderation little 
ſuited to the character of Philip: he contented him- 
ſelf with ordering the pope's bull to be thrown into 
the kingdom. Forty of them, however, with many 
'of the heads of religious orders, weat to Rome, not- 
withſtanding the king's prohibition ; for which treſpaſs 


WII Boniface and his council were conſidering 
the conduct of Philip, and by means of his confeſſor 
brought his moſt ſecret thoughts under review, that 
politic prince aſſembled the ftates of his kingdom; 
who acknowledged his independent right to the ſo- 
vereignty of France, and diſavowed the pope's claim. 
It was on this occaſion, that the repreſentatives of 
cities were firſt ſummoned to the national aſſembly :. 


PHIL Ir was now at full liberty to treat the pope as 
an open enemy. Accordingly he leagued with the fa- 
mily of Colonna ; and ſent William de Nogaret into 
Italy with a ſum of money, in order to raiſe troops. 
A body of deſperadoes were ſuddenly, and ſecretly col- 
lected; with which William and Sciarra Colonna ſur- 
priſed the pope at Agnani, a town in his own territo- 

Ties, 
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ries, and the place of his birth, exclaiming *<* Let the 
« pope die! and long live the king of France!“ Bo- 
niface, however, did not loſe his courage: he dreſſed 
himſelf in his cope; put the tiara upon his head; and 
holding the keys in one hand, and the croſs in the other, 
he preſented himſelf with an air of majeſty before his 
conquerors. On this occaſion, it is faid, Sciarra had 
the brutality to ſtrike him, crying out, Tyrant! re- 
ce nounce the pontificate, which thou haſt diſhonour- 
cc ed,” —<< I am pope,” replied Boniface, with a look of 
intrepidity, „and I will die pope.” This gallant 
behaviour had ſuch an effect on the minds of the inha- 
bitants, that they roſe againſt his enemies, and reſcu- 
ed him from their hands. But Boniface was ſo much 
affected by the indignities which had been offered him, 
that he died in a few days“. 


On the death of Boniface, the cardinals elected Ni- 
cholas Boccacini, who took the name of Benedict XI. 
He was a mild and good man; and being defirous of 
ufing his power for the promoting of peace, he re- 
voked the ſentence of excommunication, which his 
predeceſſor had fulminated againſt Philip. He alfo 
pardoned the Colonnas ; and ſhewed a great diſpoſition 
to reform that corruption, which had ſpread itſelf 
through the dominions of the church. But theſe pro- 
ceedings, ſo meritorious in themſelves, excited the 
hatred of his licentious and vindiftive countrymen, 
who ſuddenly took him off by poiſon. He was ſuc- 
ceeded by Clement V. who being a Frenchman, and 
eatirely in the intereſt of Philip, tixed his refidence in 
France. By means of this pope the French monarch 
hoped to have obtained the empire for his brother, 
Charles of Valois, and actually reunited the city of 
Lyons to his kingdom 7. 
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were accuſed of being concerned in the mutiny: 
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Bur though this was juſtly confidered as a great ac« 
quifition, Philip had occafion for the aſſiſtance of Cle- 
ment in an affair that lay nearer his heart. I allude 
to the ſuppreſſion of the order of Knights Templars. 
This religious and military order, which took its riſe, 
as has been already obſerved, during the firft fervour 
of the Cruſades, had made rapid advances in credit and 
authority, and had acquired, from the piety of the 
faithful, ample poſſeſſions in every Chriſtian country, 
but more eſpecially in France. The great riches of 
theſe knights, and other concurring cauſes, had how- 


by experience, by fatigues, and by dangers, of the 
folly of their fruitleſs expeditions to the Eaft, they 
choſe rather to enjoy in eaſe their opulent fortunes in 
Europe; and being all mea of birth, they ſcorned the 
ignoble occupations of a monaſtic life, and paſſed 
their time wholly 1n the faſhionable amuſements of 
hunting, gallantry, and the pleaſures of the table. 
By theſe means the Templars had in a great meaſure 
loft that popularity, which firſt raiſed them to honour 
and diſtinction: tho” the immediate cauſe of their de- 
ſtruction proceeded from the cruel and vindictive ſpirit 


of Philip the Fair. 


Tux ſeverity of the taxes, and the mal-adminiſtra- 
tion of Philip and his council in regard to the coin, 
which they had repeatedly altered in its value, had oc- 
caſioned a ſedition in Paris. The Knights Templars 


were rich, as has been obſerved ; and Philip was no leſs 
avaricious than vindiaive, He determined to involve 
the whole order in one undiſtinguiſhed ruin: and on 
no hetter information, than that of two knights, con- 
demned by their ſuperiors to perpetual impriſoament 


for their vices, he ordered all the Templars in France 


A.Þ. 1329 tu Le committed to priſon, on one day, and imputed 
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ficient of themſelves to deſtroy all the credit of the ac- 
cuſation. They were univerſally charged with mur- 
der, robbery, and the vices moſt ſhocking to nature ; 
and it was pretended, that every one whom they re- 
ceived into their order was obliged to renounce his Sa- 
viour, to ſpit upon the croſs, and to join to this impi- 
ety the ſuperſtition of worſhiping a gilded head, which 
was ſecretly kept in one of their houſes at Marſeilles. 
The novice was alſo ſaid to be initiated by many infa- 
mous rites, which could ſerve no other purpoſe but to 


degrade the order in his eyes: and, as Voltaire very 


juſtly obſerves. it ſhews a very indifferent knowledge 
of mankind to tuppoſe there can be any focicties that 
ſupport themielves by the badneſs of their morals, or 
who make a law to enforce the practice of impudence 
and obicenity. Every ſociety endeavours to render it- 
ſelf reſpectable to thoſe who are defirous of becoming 
members of it. 

Assunp, however, as theſe accuſations appear, 
above one hundred knights were put to the rack, in 
order to extort from them a confeſſion of their guilt. 
The more obftinate periſhed in the hands of their tor- 
mentors. Several, in the violence of their agonies, ac- 
knowledged whatever was defired of them. Forged con- 
feffions were imputed togthers : and Philip, as if their 
guilt had now been certain, proceeded to a confiſcation 
of all their treaſures. But no ſooner were thelie un- 
men relieved from their tortures, than they 
diſavowed their confeſſions; exclaimed againſt the for- 
geries; juſtified the innocence of their order; and ap- 
pealed to all the gallant actions performed by them, as 


à full apalogy for their conduct. 


EnRrAGED at this diſappointment, and thinking 
himſelf bound in honour to proceed to extremities, 
Philip ordered fifty-four Templars, whom he branded 
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; 44 as relapſed heretics, to periſh by the puniſhment of 
== fire in his capital. Great numbers expired after a like 
manner in different parts of the kingdom : and when 
the tyrant found, that the perſeverance of thoſe un- 
happy victims, in juſtifying to the laſt their innocence, 
had made deep impreffion on the minds of the people, 
he endeavoured to overcome the conftancy of the Tem- 
plars by new inhumanities. John de Molay, the grand 
maſter of the order, and another great officer, brother 
to the ſovereign of Dauphiny, were conducted to 2 
ſeaſfold, erected before the church of Notre-dame at 
Paris. A full pardon was offered them, on one hand; 
the fire deſtined for their execution was ſhewn them, 
on the other: but theſe gallant nobles perſiſted in the 
ion of their own innocence and that of their 
order ; and, as the reward of their fortitude, they 
were inſtantly hurried into the flames by the public 
executioner· 
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In all this barbarous injuſtice, Clement V. who 

then reſided at Poitiers, fully concurred ; and by the 

A. D. 23:2. plenitude of his apoſtolic power, in a general council 
held at Vienne, without examining a fingle witneſs, 

or making any inquiry into the truth of facts, he abo- 

liſhed the whole order. The Templars all over Eu- 

rope were thrown into priſon ; their conduct under- 

went a ſtrict ſcrutiny ; and tie power of their enemies 

fill purſued and oppreſſed them: but no where, ex- 

cept in France, were the ſmalleſt traces of their guilt 
pretended to be found. Some countries ſent ample 
teſtimony of their piety and morals ; but as the order 
was now annihilated, their lands in France, Italy, 
England, and Germany, were given to the Knights 
Hoſpitallers: in Spain they were given to the Knights 


of Calatrava, an order eftabliſhed to combat the 
Moors?. 
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Put ir, ſoon after the ſuppreſſion of this order, re- 
vived his quarrel with Flanders; which he again un- 
ſucceſsfully attempted to unite to the crown of France. 
The failure of this project, together with ſome do- 
me ſt © misfortunes, threw him into a languiſhing con- 
ſamprion, which carried him off in the thirtieth year 
of his reign, and the forty-ſeventh of his age. He 
was cert.,inly a prince of great talents; and, notwith- 
ſtanding his vices, France ought to reverence his me- 
mory. By tixing the parliaments, or ſupreme courts of 
judicature, he ſecured the execution of juſtice to all 
his ſubjeRs ; and, though his motive might not be the 
moſt g enerous for calling in the third eſtate into the 
national council, he by that means put it in the power 
of the French to have eſtabliſhed a free government. 


L+wrs X. ſurnamed Hutin, the fon and ſucceſſor 
of Philip the Fair, began his reign with an act of in- 
juſtice. Ar the inſtigation of his uncle, the count of 
Valois, he cauled his prime miniſter Marigny to be 
executed, on account of many pretended crimes, and 
magic among the reft ; but in reality on account of 
his ſuppoſed riches, which were confiſcated to the 
ErOWN. | 


Bor neither the confiſcation of Marigny's effects, 
nor of thoſe who were'ſtiled his accomplices, being 
ſufficient for the king's wants, he extorted 

from the nobility, under various pretences : he levied 
a tenth upon the clergy : he fold enfranchiſements to 
the ſla ves employed in cultivating the royal domains; 
and when they would not purchaſe their freedom, he 
declared them free, whether they would or not, and 
levied the money by force“! He died, like his father, 
after an unſucceſsful attempt upon Flanders. 


regard 


On the death of Lewis X. a great diſpute aroſe with 
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8 regard to the ſucceſſion. The king left one daughter, 


Kon mum 


by a fiſter of the duke of Burgundy, and his queen 


2 P. 2376. pregnant: ſhe was brought to bed of a ſon, who lived 


&-D. 2317. 


4D, 


3 122. 


only eight days. It had long been a prevailing opinion, 
that the crown of France could never deſcend to a fe- 


male; and as nations in accounting for principles 
which they regard as fundamental, and as peculiar to 
themſel ves, are fond of grounding them on primary 
laws, rather than on blind cuſtom, it had been uſual 
to derive this maxim (though according to the beſt 
antiquarians falſely) from a claulc in the Salian Code, 
the law of an ancient tribe among the Franks. In 
conſequence of this opinion, and pr-c<vents founded 
on it, Philip V. ſurnamed the Long, brother to 
Lewis X. was proclaimed king ; and as the duke of 
Burgundy made fome oppoſition, and aſſerted the 
right of his niece, the ſtates of the kingdom, by a 
ſolemn and deliberate decree, excluded her, and de- 
clared all females for ever incapable of fucceeding to 
the crown of France 1. The wiſdomof this decree is 
too evident to need being pointed out. It not only 
prevents all thoſe evils which neceſſarily proceed from 
female caprices and tender partialities, ſo apt to make 
z miniſter from love, and degrade him from whim, but 
is attended with this peculiar advantage, that a fo- 
reigner can never be ſovereign of France by marriage; 
a circumſtance always dangerous, and often productive 
of the moſt fatal revolutions, 


Tur reign of Philip the Long, and alfo of his bro- 
ther Charles IV. ſurnamed the Fair, were both ſhort, 
andi neither was diſtinguiſhed by any thing remark- 
able. Charles left one daughter; but as his queen 
was pregnant, Philip de Valois, the next male heir, 
was appointed regent, with a declared right of ſuc- 
ceiltion, if the iſſue ſhould prove female, The queen 
of Francs was delivered of a daughter: the regency 

5 ended; 
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Ended ; and Philip de Valois was unanimouſly placed L. v TER 


on the throne of France. 


Tr1s prince was coufin-german to the deceaſed 
king, and inconteſtibly the neareſt heir-male deſcend- 
ed from a male; but Edward III. as we ſhall ſoon 
have occafion to ſee, took up the diſpute upon other 
grounds, But I muſt make you acquainted with 
the more early part of the reign of that illuſtrious 
monarch. 
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ENGLAND, ScoTLAND, FRANCE, and SPAIN, 
during the Reign EDWARD III. 


HE rcign of Edward III. my dear Philip, opens a 

wide field of obſervation ; and involves whatever 

is great, or intereſting in the hiſtory of Europe, during 

that period. But betore I ſpeak of foreign tranf- 

actions, I muſt make you acquainted with the do- 

meſtic z and tor this purpoſe, it will be neceſſary to re- 
capitulate a little, 


You have already been witneſs to the miſerable 
death of the ſecond Edward, by the inhuman emiſſa- 
rics of Roger Mortimer, the queen's gallant, who was 
become the object of public odium. The hatred of 
the nation daily increafed both againſt him and queen 
Ifabella: and they ſubjected to their vengeance 
whomtoever they feared, The earl of Kent, the young 
king's uncle, was intquitoufly condemned and execu- 
red ; the earl of Lancaſter, Kent's brother, was thrown 
into priſon; and many of the prelates and nobility 
were proſecuted, under different pretences . 


Tres: abuſes could not long eſcape the obſer- 
vation of a prince of ſo much diſcernment as young 
Edward, nor fail to rouſe his active fpirit againſt the 
murderer of his father, and the diſhonourer of his mo- 
ther. But he was beſieged in ſuch a manner by the 
creatures of Mortimer, that it became neceſſary to 
conduct the project of bringing that felon to juſtice 
with as much fecreſy and caution as if he had been 
forming a coalpiracy againſt his ſovereign. He com- 

- - municated 
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nobility, who readily entered into his views ; and they 
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furpriſed the uſurper in the caſtle of Nottingham, and A. D. 1332, 


dragged him from an apartment adjoining to the 
queen's, while ſhe, in the moſt pathetic manner, im- 
plored her ſon to ſpare the gentle Mortimer! A par- 
hament was immediately ſummoned for his condemna- 
| tion; and he was ſentenced to die, from the ſuppoſed 
iety of his crimes, without any form of trial. 
He periſhed by the hands of the hangman at the 
Elmes, near London : and the queen was confined, 
during life, to her houſe at Rifings ; where ſhe lan- 


guiſhed out twenty-five years of forrow, rather than 
of penitence 2, 


Epwanp having now taken the reins of govern- 
ment into his own hands, applied himſelf with induſtry 
and judgment, to redreſs all thoſe grievances, which 
had either proceeded from want of authority in the 
crown, or the late abuſes of it. He iſſued writs to the 
zudges, enjoining them to adminiſter juſtice, without 
paying any regard to the arbitrary orders of the great: 

as thieves, robbers, murderers, and criminals 
of all kinds, had multiplicd to an enormous degree du- 
ring the public convulfions, and were openly prote&- 
ed by the powerful barons, who made uſe of them 
againſt their enemies, the king fet himſelf ſerioutly to 
remedy the evil, after exacting from the peers a ſo- 
lema promiſe in parliament, that they would break off 
all connexion with ſuch malefaCtors*. The minifters 
of juſtice, animated by his example, employed the 
utmoſt diligence in diſcovering, purſuing, and pun- 
iſhing criminals : and the diſorder was by degrees 
corrected. 


Ix proportion as the government acquired authority 
at home, it became formidable to the neighbouring 
H h 2 nations; 
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nations; and the ambitious ſpirit of Edward ſought, 
and ſoon found an occaſion of exerting itſelf. The 
wiſe and valiant Robert Bruce who had recovered by 
arms the independency of his country, and fixed it hy 
treaty, was now dead, and had left David his fon a 
minor, under the guardianſhip of Randolph earl of 
Murray, the companion of his victories. About this 
time Edward Baliol, fon of John, formerly crowned 
king of Scotland, was diſcovered in a French prilon 
by lord Beaumont, a great Engliſh baron, who in the 
right of his wife claimed the earldom of Buchan in 
Scotland ; and deeming Baliol a proper inftrument 
for his purpoſe, procured him his liberty, and induced 
him to revive his claim to the Scottiſh crown. 


| Many other Engliſh noblemen, who had obtained 
eftates during the ſubjection of Scotland, were in the 
fame fituation with Beaumont: they alſo ſaw the uti- 
lity of Baliol, and began to think of recoveting their 
poſſeſſions by arms; and they applied to Edward for 
his concurrence and aſſiſtance. Edward was aſhawed 
to avow their enterpriſe : he was afraid that violence 
and injuſtice would every where be imputed to him, 
if he attacked with fuperior force a minor king, and 
a brother - in - law, whoſe independent title had been 
ſo lately acknowledged by folema treaty ; but he ſe- 
cretly encouraged Baliol in his claim, connived at his 
aſſembling forces in the North, and gave countenance 
to the nobles who were diſpoſed to join him. A force 
of near three thouſand men was afſembled, with which 
Baliol and his adherents landed on the coaft of Fife. 


SCOTLAND was now in a very different fituation 
from that ia which it had appeared under the victo- 
rious Robert. Befides the lots of that great monarch, 
whoſe genius and authority preſerved entire the whole 
political fabrick, and maintained union among the 

| u nruly 
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nazaly barons, lord Douglas, impatient of reſt, had . 


gone over to Spain in a cruſade againſt the Moors, and 
periſhed in battle. The earl of Murray, 


who had long been declining, through years and infir- 
mities, had lately died, and was ſucceeded in the 
regency by Donald earl of Mar, a man of much in- 
ferior talents ; fo that the military ſpirit of the Scots, 
tho” ſtill unbroken, was left without a guide. Baliol 
had valour and activity, and his followers being firm- 
ly united by their common object, drove back the 
Scots who oppoſed his landing. He marched into the 
heart of the country ; and with his ſmall party de- 
feated an army of forty thouſand men, under the earl 
of Mar, of whom twelve thouſand are ſaid to have 
been flain®, 


BA Lor, ſoon after this victory, made himſelf 
maſter of Perth, and was crowned at Scone; while 
young Bruce, his competitor, was ſent over to France 
with his betrothed wife Jane, fifter to king Edward. 
Scotland was ſubdued by a handful of men; but Baliol 
loſt the kingdom by a revolution as ſudden as that by 
which he had acquired it. His imprudence, or his 
neceſſities, making him diſmiſs part of his Engliſh fol- 
lowers, he was unexpectedly attacked near Annan by 
Sir Archibald Douglas, and other chieftains of Bruce's 

party : he was routed; his brother John Baliol was 
Lain; and he himſelf was chaſed | into England in a 
miſerable plight. 


In this extremity, Baliol had again recourſe to the 


king of England, without whoſe affiſtance he was now 
become ſenfible, he could neither recover nor keep 

poſſeſſion of his throne, He offered to acknowledge 
Edward's ſuperiority ; to renew the homage for Scot- 
land; and to eſpouſe the princeſs Jane, if the pope's 

conſent could be obtained for diflolving her former 
Hh 3 mar - 
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marriage, which was not yet conſummated. Ambitious 
of retrieving that important ſuperiority relinquiſhed by 
Mortimer during his minority, Edward willingly ac- 
ccpted the offer, and put himſelf at the head of a pow - 
erful army, in order to reinſtate Baliol in his throne. 
The Scots met him with an army more numerous, 
but leſs united, and worſe ſupplied with arms and pro- 
viſions : a battle was fought at Halidown - hill, a 
little north of Berwick ; where about thirty thouſand 
of the Scots fell, and all the chief nobility were either 
killed or taken priſoners *, 


AFTER this fatal blow, the Scottiſh nobles had no 


bother reſoure: but in ſubmiſſion. Baliol was acknow- 


A. D. 1334 


A b. 1335: 


&.D. 1338. 


ledged king by a parliament aſſembled at Edinburgh; 
the ſuperiority of England was again recognized“; 
many of the Scottiſh nobility ſwore fealty to Edward; 
who, leaving a conſiderable body with Baliol to com- 
plete the conqueſt of the kingdom, returned to Eng- 
land with the remainder of his army. But the Eng- 
liſh forces were no ſooner withdrawn, than the Scots 
revolted againſt Baliol, and returned to their former 
allegiance under Bruce, Edward was again obliged 
to aſſemble an army, and to march into Scotland. 
The Scots, taught by experience, withdrew into their 
hills and faſtneſſes. He deftroyed the houſes, and ra- 
vaged the eſtates of thoſe whom he called rebels: but 
this only confirmed them more in their obſtinate an- 
tipathy to England and to Baliol ; and being now 
rendered deſperate, they ſoon re-conquered their coun- 
try from the Engliſh. Edward made anew his appear- 
ance in Scotland, and with like ſucceſs : he found e- 


very thing hoſtile in the kingdom, except the ſpot on 


which he was encamped ; and though he marched un- 


controlled over the low countries, the nation itſelf wag 
farther than ever from being broken or ſubdued. Be- 


tides being ſupported by their pride and anger, paſ- 
fins 
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fions difficult to tame, the Scots were encouraged a- 
mid all their calamities, with daily promiſes of relief 
from France; and as a war was now likely to break out 
between that kingdom and England, they had reaſon 


to expect a diviſion of the force which had ſo long 
overwhelmed and oppreſſed them. 


Tusk tranſactions naturally bring us back to Ed- 
ward's claim to the crown of France; on which de- 
pended the moſt memorable events, not only of this 
long and active reign, but of the whole Engliſh and 
French hiſtory, during more than a century. A no- 
tion weaker or worſe grounded cannot well be imagin- 
ed. He admitted the general principle, that females 
could not inherit the crown of France; but in ſo do- 
ing, he only ſet afide his mother's right, to eſtabliſh 
his own : for though he acknowledged females inca- 
pable of inheriting, he aſſerted that males deſcending 
from females were liable to no ſuch objection, but might 
claim by right of propinquity. This plea, however, 
was not only more favourable to Charles king of Na- 
varre, deſcended from a daughter of Lewis Hutin, 
but contrary to the eſtabliſhed rules of ſucceffion in 
every country of Europe : Edward's claim was there- 
fore diſregarded, and Philip's title univerſally recog- 
nized and acknowledged 7. 

BuT though the youthful and ambitious mind of 
Edward had rafhly eatertained this falſe idea, he did 
not carry his pretenſions ſo far as to engage in a war 
with ſo powerful a monarch as Philip. On the con- 
trary, he went over to Amiens, and did homage for 
Guienne ; which was indire&ly acknowledging Philip's 
title to the crown of France ®, His own claim indeed 
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was ſo unreaſonable, and ſo thoroughly diſavowed 


by the whole French nation, that to inſiſt on it was no 
better than pretending to the violent conqueſt of the 
kingdom; and it probably would never have been fur- 

Hk4 ther 
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LFTTER ther thought of, had it not been for ſome incidenty 
ES which afterwards excited an animoſity between the two 
: monarchs. 


RoBErT of Artois, a prince of great talents and 
credit, who had married Philip's ſiſter, had fallen into 
diſgrace at the court of France. His brother-in-law 
not only abandoned him, but proſecuted him with vio- 
lence. He came over to England, and was favour- 
ably received by Edward. Now refigning himſelf to 
all the movements of rage and revenge, Robert endea- 
youred to revive in the mind of the Engliſh monarch 
his ſuppoſed title to the crown of France ; and even flat- 
tered him, that it was not impoſſible for a prince of 
his valour and abilities to render this claim effectual: 
I made Philip de Valois king of France,” added he ; 
« and with your affiſtance, I will depoſe him for his 
« ingratitude 9,” | 


EpwARrD was the more diſpoſed to liften to ſuch 
ſuggeſtions, as he had reaſon to complain of Philip's 
conduct with regard to Guienne, and becauſe that 
monarch had both given protection to the exiled David 
Bruce, and encouraged the Scots in their ſtruggles for 
independency, Reſentment gradually filled the breafts 
of both monarchs, and made them incapable of heark- 
ening to any terms of accommodation. Philip thought 
he ſhould be wanting to the firſt principles of policy, 
if he abandoned Scotland; and Edward pretended that 
he muſt renounce all claim to generofity, if he with- 
drew his protection from Robert of Artois. Alliances 
were formed on both fides, and great preparations 


Ox the fide of England was the count of Hainault, 
the king's father-in-law,the duke of Brabant, the arch- 
bithop of Cologne, the duke of Guelders, the mar- 
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could ſupply, either from their own ſtates, or from the 
bordering countries, great numbers of warlike troops ; 
and nothing was wanting to make Edward's alliance on 
that quarter very formidable but the acceſſion of 
Flanders, which he obtained by means ſomewhat extra - 


ordinary. 


Tux Flemings, the firft people in the north of Eu- 
rope that cultivated arts and manufactures, began now 
to emerge from that ſtate of vaſſalage, or rather ſlavery, 
into which the common people had been univerſally 
thrown by the abuſes of the feudal policy; and the 
lower ranks of men among them had riſen to a degree 
of riches unknown elſewhere to thoſe of their ſtation 
in that comparatively barbarous age. It was impoſſi- 
ble for ſuch men not to reſent any act of tyranny ; 
and acts of tyranny were likely to be practiſed by a 
fovereign and nobility accuſtomed to domineer. They 
had riſen in tumults; they had inſulted the nobles, and 
driven their earl into France . 


In every ſuch revolution there is always ſome leader 
to whoſe guidance the people blindly deliver them- 
ſelves, and on his character entirely depends the hap- 
pineſs or miſery of thoſe who have put themſelves un- 
der his care; for every ſuch man has it in his power 
to be a deſpot. So narrow are the boundaries between 
liberty and flavery !—The preſent leader of the Fle- 
mings was Jacob Van Ardvelt, a brewer of Ghent, 
who governed them with a more abſolute ſway than had 
ever been aſſumed by any of their lawful ſovereigns. 
He placed and diſplaced the magiftrates at pleaſure : he 
was accompanied by a guard ; who, on the leaft fignal 
from him, inſtantly aſſaſſinated any man that happened 
to fall under his diſpleaſure: all the cities of Flanders 
pere full of his ſpies; and it was immediate death to 
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give him the ſmalleſt umbrage. This was the man to 


whom Edward addreſſed himſelf for bringiug over the 
Flemings to his intereſts **, 


Provp of advances from fo great a prince, and 
ſcatible that the Flemings were naturally inclined to 
maintain connections with the Engliſh on account of 
the advantages of trade, Jacob readily embraced the 
cauſe of Edward, and invited him over to the Low 
Countrics. Edward repaired to Flanders, attended 
by ſeveral of his nobility, and a body of Engliſh 
forces ; but before the Flemings, who were vaſſals of 
France, would take up arms againſt their liege lord, 
Edward was obliged to aſſume the title of king of 
France, and to challenge their aſſiſtance for dethroning 
Philip de V alois, the uſurper of his kingdom. This 
ſep, which was taken by the advice of Van Ardvelt, 
as he knew it would produce an irreconcilable breach 
between the two monarchs, (a further motive for his 
joining the cauſe of Edward) gave rife to that ani- 
mofity which the Engliſh and French nations, but more 
eſpecially the former, have ever ſince borne againft 


each other; which had, for ſome centuries, fo vifible 
an influence on all their tranſactions, and ftill conti- 
nues to inflame the heart of many an honeft Engliſh- 


man. Let philoſophers blame this prejudice as incon- 
fiſtent with the liberality of the human mind; let mo- 
raliſts mourn its ſeverity, and weak politicians lament 
its deſtructive rage: you, my dear Philip, as a lo- 
ver of your country, will ever, I hope, revere a paſſion, 
which has ſo often given victory to the arms of 


England, and humbled her haughty rival ; which has 


preſerved, and continues to preſerve the independency 
of Britain ! 


Tas French monarch made great preparations 
agaialt the attack from the Engliſh ; and his foreign 
5 alliances 
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alliances were both more natural and powerful than 
thoſe which were formed by his antagoniſt, The king 
of Navarre, the duke of Britanny, the count of Bar, 
were entirely in the intereſts of Philip ; and on the 
fide of Germany, the king of Bohemia, the palatine, 
the dukes of Lorraine and Auſtria, the biſhop of Liege, 
the counts of Deuxpont, Vaudemont, and Geneva. A 
mighty army was brought into the field on both fides. 
Conferences and mutual defiances, however, were all 
that the firſt campaign produced; and Edward, dĩſtreſſed 
for want of money, was obliged to diſband his army, 
and return to England . 


Bur this illuſtrious prince had too much ſpirit to be 
diſcouraged by the firſt difficulties of an undertaking; 
he was anxious to retrieve his honour by more ſucceſ- 
ful and more gallant enterpriſes : and next ſeaſon prov - 
ed ſomewhat more fortunate. The Engliſh, under 
the command of Edward, gained an important advant- 
age over the French by ſea. Two hundred and thirty 
French ſhips were taken: thirty thouſand Frenchmen 
were killed, with two of their admirals. The luftre 

of this victory increaſed the king's reputation among 
his allies, who aſſembled their forces with expedition, 
and joined the Engliſh army; and Edward marched 
to the frontiers of France at the head of above one 
hundred thouſand men. The French monarch had 
collected an army ftill more numerous; yet he conti- 
nued to adhere to the prudent reſolution he had formed, 
of putting nothing to hazard, hoping by that means to 
weary out the enemy. This conduct had in ſome 
meaſure the defired effect. Edward, fatigued with 
fruitleſs ſieges, and irritated at the diſagreeable profpe& 
that lay before him, challenged Philip to decide their 
claims to the crown of France by fingle combat, by 
an action of a hundred againſt a hundred, or. by a 
general engagement. Philip replied with his uſual 
coolneſs, 
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LETTFR coolneſs, that it did not become a vaſſal to challenge 
— car his liege lord; and Edward found it neceſſary to con- 
clude a truce for one year '*, 


Tuts truce would in all likelihood haye been con- 


verted into a ſolid peace, and Edward would havedrop- 
ped his claim, had not an unexpected circumftance, 
opened to him more promiſing views, and given his 
enterprifing genius a full opportunity of diſplaying it- 
ſelf. The count of Mountfort, the heir male of 
Britanny, had ſeized that duchy inoppoſition to Charles 
of Blois, the French king's nephew, who had mar- 
ried the daughter of the late duke. Senfible that he 
| could expect ne favour from Philip, Mountfort made 
A. D. 2341. a voyage to England, on pretence of ſoliciting his 
claim to the earldom of Richmond, which had devol- 
ved to him by his brother's death ; and then offering 
to do homage to Edward, as king of France, for the 
duchy of Britanny, he propoſed a ſtrict alliance for 
the ſupport of each other's pretenſions. 


LiTTLE negociation was neceſſary to conclude a 
treaty between two princes connected by their imme- 
diate intereſts. But the captivity of the count of 
Mountfort, which happened ſoon after, ſeemed to put 
an end to all the advantages naturally tobe expected from 
fuch an alliance. The affairs of Britanny, however, 
were une xpectedly retrieved by Jane of Flanders, 
countets of Mountfort, the moſt extraordinary woman 
of her age. Rouſed by the captivity of her huſband 
from thoſe domeſtic cares to which ſhe had hitherto 
4. D. 134:+ confined herielf, ſhe boldly undertook to ſupport the 

falling fortunes of her family. She went from place 
to place, encouraging the garriſons, providing them 
with every thing neceſſary for ſubfiſtence, and concert- 
ing the proper plans of defence; and, after having 
put the whole province in a good poſture, ſhe ſhut 

| Fete”: her- 
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patience the arrival of thoſe faccours, which Edward 


Cu ARTEs of Blois, anxious to make himſelf maſter 
of this important fortreſs, and ſtill more to get poſſeſ- 
fion of the perſon of the countefs, ſat down before the 
place with a great army, and conducted the attack 
with indefatigable induſtry. The defence was no lefs 
vigorous. The befiegers were repulſed in every aſ- 
fault. Frequent fallies were made by the garriſon 
and the countels herſelf being the moſt forward on all 
occafions, every one was aſhamed not to exert him- 
ſelf to the utmoſt. The reiterated attacks of the be- 
ſiegers, however, had at length made ſeveral breaches 
in the walls; and it was apprehended that a general 
aſſault, which was every hour dreaded, might over- 
come the garriſon. It became neceſſary to treat of a 
capitulation ; and the biſhop of Laon was already en- 
gaged in a conference on that fubje& with Charles of 
Blois, when the counteſs, who had mounted a high 
tower, and was looking towards the fea with great im- 
patience, deſcried ſome ſails at a diſtance. © Behold 
tc the ſuccours ! exclaimed ſhe; — the Engliſh ſuc- 
c cours! No capitulation.“ They confifted of fix 
| thouſand archers, and ſome cavalry, under the com- 
mand of Sir Walter Manny, one of the braveft cap- 
tains of England; and having inſpired freſh courage 
into the garriſon, it immediately ſallie forth, beat the 
beſiegers from their poſts, and obliged them to de- 
camp . 


NoTwriTHSTANDING this ſucceſs, the troops under 
Sir Walter Manny were found inſufficient for the 
fupport of the counte's of Myuntfort, who was ftill 
rea'ly to be overpowered by numbers: hdward there- 
fore ſeat over a reinforcement under Robert of Artois, 

| and 
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and afterwards went to her aſſiſtance in perſon. Ro- 

XXXVIL. |, rt was killed in the defence of Vannes; and Edward 

AD. 1343. concluded a truce of three years, on honourable terms, 
for himſelf and the counteſs. 


Tarts truce, however, was of much ſhorter du- 
ration, than the term ſpecified in the articles; and 
each monarch endeavoured to throw on the other the 
blame of its infraftion. The Engliſh parliament en- 

4D. 1344. tered warmly into the quarrel, adviſed the king not 
to be amuſed by a fraudulent truce, and granted him 
ſupplies for the renewal of hoſtilities. The earl of 

A D. 2346. Derby was ſent over for the proteQtion of Guienne, 
where he behaved with great gallantry ; and Edward 

AD. 1:45, invaded Normandy, with an army of thirty thouſand 
men. He took ſeveral towns, and ravaged the whole 
province, carrying his excurſions even to the gates of 
Paris. At length Philip advanced againſt him at the 
head of an hundred thouſand men ; and Edward, afraid 
of being ſurrounded in the enemy's country, retreated 
towards Flanders **, 


In this retreat happened the famous paſſage of the 
Somme, which was followed by the ftill more cele- 
brated battle of Crecy.— When Edward a 
the Somme, he found all the bridges either broken 
down, or ſtrongly guarded : an army of twenty thou- 
ſand men, under the command of Godamar de Faye, 
was ftationed on the oppoſite banks; and Philip was 
advancing on him from the other quarter. In this 
extremity he was informed of a place that was ford- 


able : he haſtened thither, but ſaw de Faye ready to 
obſtruct his paſſage, A man of lefs reſolution, or 
more coolneſs, would have hefitated : Edward deli- 
berated not a moment, but threw himſelf into the 
river ſword in hand, at the head of his troops, drove 
the enemy from their ſtation, and purſued them to 

| a diſ- 
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at the ford, when the rear guard of the Engliſh army 
was paſſing ; and the rifing of the tide only prevent- 
ed that incenſed monarch from following them. On 
the lapſe of ſo few moments depended the fate of Ed- 
ward !—and thefe, by his celerity, were turned from 
ruin into victory : yet if he had been unfortunate in 
his paſſage, and if the French army had been ſome- 
what ſooner in arriving, how many pretended philo- 
ſophers would have told us that he was a hot-braincd 
fool, and the attempt would have been confidered as 
abſurd !—So much, my dear Philip, does the reputa- 
tion of events depend on ſucceſs, and the characters 
of men on the ſituations in which they are engaged. 


Epwakp by this fortunate paſſage gained ſome 
ground of the enemy, as Philip was obliged to take his 
road by the bridge of Abbeville ; but he ſtill ſaw the 
danger of precipitating his march over the plains of 
Picardy, and of expoſing his rear to the inſults of the 
numerous cavalry, in which the French camp abound- 
ed. He therefore embraced the prudent reſolution 
of waiting the arrival of the enemy, and choſe his 
ground adyantageouſly near the village of Crecy ; 
where he drew up his army in excellent order, and di- 
vided it into three lines. The firſt line was command- 
ed by the prince of Wales, commonly called the Black 
Prince, from the colour of his armour; the ſecond by 
the earls of Arundel and Northampton; and the king 
himſelf took the direction of the third, which was in- 
tended as an auxiliary force, The French army, 
which now confiſted of above an hundred and twenty 
thouſand men, was alſo formed into three lines; but 
as Philip had made a haſty and confuſed march from 
Abbeville, the troops were fatigued and diſordered. 
The firſt line, conſiſting of fifteen thouſand Genvete 
croſs-bow men, was commanded by Anthony _ 
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; and the king in perſon was at the 


Aug. 26, and continued till evening; when the whole 
French army took to flight, and was followed and 
put to the ſword with great flaughter, till the dark- 
neſs of night put an end to the purſuit. Almoſt forty 
thouſand of the French were flain ; in which number 
were many of the principal nobility, twelve hundred 
knights, and fourteen hundred gentlemen, On his 
return to the camp, Edward flew into the arms of the 
prince of Wales, who had diſtinguiſhed himſelf in a 
remarkable manner. My brave fon!” cried he, 
<« perſevere in your honourable courſe. You are my 
« fon ! for valiantly have you acquitted yourſelf to- 
« day. You haveſhewn yourſelf worthy of empire t7,”” 


Tus victory is partly aſcribed to ſome piecesof artil- 
lery, which Edwardis ſaid to have placed in his front, and 
which gave much alarm to the enemy ** ; but we cannot 
ſappoſe they did great execution. The inveation was 
yet in its infancy ; and cannons were at firſt ſoclum- 
ſy, and of ſuch difficult management, that they were 
rather incumbrances, than thoſe terrible inftruments 
of deſolation which we now behold them. They had 
never before been made uſe of on any remarkable oc- 
caſion in Europe. This may therefore be confi- 
dered as the era of one of the moſt remarkable 
diſcoveries that has been made among men: a diſ- 
covery which changed by degrees the whole mili- 
tary ſcience, and of courſe many circumftances in the 
political government of Europe ; which has 
nations more on a level; has made fucceſs in war a 
matter of calculation; and though ſeemingly con- 
trived for the deſtruction of mankind, and the over- 
throw of empire, has in the iffue rendered battles lefs 
bloody. and conqueſts leſs frequent, by giving greater 

ſecurity 
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leſs in the ſtruggle for victory. 


. A wEAK mind is elated by the ſmalleſt ſucceſs : 
a great ſpirit is little affected by any turn of fortune. 
Edward, inſtead of expecting, that the victory of 
Creſſy would be immediately followed by the total 
ſubjection of the diſputed kingdom, ſeemed rather to 
moderate his views : he prudently limited his ambi- 
tion to the conqueſt of Calais; by which he hoped to 
ſecure ſuch an eaſy entrance into France, as might af- 
terwards open the way to more conſiderable advan-- 
tages. He therefore marched thither with his victo- 
rious army, and preſented himſelf before the place. 


In the meantime David Bruce, king of Scotland, 
whom his countrymen had recalled, was ftrongly ſoli- 
cited by his ally Philip, to invade the northern counties 
of England. He accordingly aſſembled a great army, 


and carried his ravages as far as Durham; where he 


was met by queen Philippa, at the head of twelve 
thouſand men, which ſhe committed to the command 
of lord Piercy. A fierce engagement enſued : the Scots 
were broken, and chaſed off the field with great flaugh- 
ter. Fifteen thouſand of them were ſlain, among which 
number were the chancellor and earl marſhal : the king 
himſelf was taken priſoner, together with many of the 


principal nobility 19. 


As ſoon as Philippa had ſecured her royal priſoner, 
ſhe croſſed the ſea at Dover, and was received in the 
Engliſh camp before Calais with all the eclat due to 
her rank, her merit, and her ſucceſs. This was the 
age of chivalry and gallantry : Edward's courtiers 
excelled in theſe accompliſhments, not leſs than in 
policy and war; and the extraordinary qualities of 
the women of thoſe times, the neceſſary confequence 
Vor. I. I i of 
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ue ſuperſtitious devotion which was then paid to the 

A.D. 1347. ſofter ſex. Calais was taken, after an obſtinate ſiege 
of almoſt twelyemonths : the inhabitants were ex- 
pelled ; it was peopled anew with Engliſh, and made 
the ftaple of wool, leather, tin, and lead; the four 
chief commodities of England, and the only ones for 
which there was then any demand in foreign markets. 

4 D. 318. A truce was ſoon afterwards concluded with France, 
by the mediation of the pope's legates ; and Edward 
returned in triumph to England 


A few obſervations are here neceſſary. The great 
ſucceis of Edward in his foreign wars had excited a 
ſtrong emulation among the Engliſh nobility ; and 
their animoſity againfſt France, and reſpect to their 
prince, had given a new and more uſeful direction to 
that ambition, which had fo often been turned by thofe 
turbulent barons againft the crown, or which diſcharg- 
ed its fury on their fellow-ſubje&ts. That he might 
further promote this prevailing fpirit, Edward inftituted 
the military order of the Garter, in imitation of ſome 
orders of knighthood of a like nature, which had been 
eſtabliſhed in different parts of Europe. A ftory pre- 
vails, tho” not ſupported by ancient authority, that Ed- 
ward's miſtreſs, commonly ſuppoſed to be the counteſs 

of Saliſbury, dropped her garter at a court ball ; that 
the king ſtooped, and took it up, when he obſerved ſome 
of his courtiers to ſmile, as if they had ſuſpected ſome 
other intention. He therefore held up the trophy, and 
called out, Hani ſoit gui mal y penſe : Exil to him that 
« evil thinks! —and as every incident of gallantry 
in thoſe times was magnified into a matter of impor- 
tance, he inſtituted the Order of the Garter, in com- 
memoration of this event, and gave theſe words as 
the motto of the order. Frivolous as ſuch an origin 
may ſeem, it is perfectly ſuitable to the manners of 
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that age ; and, as a profound hiftorian remarks, it is 


difficult by any other means to account either for the 


euliar badge of the garter, which appears to have no 
reference to any purpoſe either of military uſe or orna- 
ment | 


A wane, however, was ſuddenly thrown over the 
„  FSaby agreed; heed 
tive peſtilence, which about this time invaded Britain, 
after having deſolated the greateſt part of the earth. It 
made its appearance firſt in the north of Afia; en- 
circled all that vaſt continent; vifited Africa; made 
its progreſs from one cad of Europe to the other; and 
is computed to have ſwept away near a third of the in- 
habitants in every country through which it paſſed. 
Above fifty thouſand fouls» are ſaid to have periſhed by 
it in London alone. This grievous calamity, more 
than the pacific diſpoſition of the princes, ſerved to 
prolong the truce between England and France. 


Dun tuo this truce Philip de Valois died, without 
being able to re-eſtabliſh the affairs of France, which 
his unſucceſsful wars with had thrown into 
much diſorder. This monarch, during the firſt 
years of his reign, had obtained the appellation 
of fortunate, and acquired the character of prudent - 
but he ill maintained either the one or the other; leſs 
indeed from his own fault, than becauſe he was over- 
matched by the ſuperior fortune and ſuperior genius of 
Edward. But the incidents in the reign of his fon 
John, gave the French cauſe to lament even the ca- 
lamitous times of Philip. John was diſtinguiſhed 
by many virtues, particularly a ſcrupulous honour 
and fidelity. He was not deficient in perſonal courage ; 
but as he wanted that maſterly prudence and forefight, 
— 7 his kingdom was 
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and oppreſſed by foreign wars. 
Tux principal author of theſe calamities was Charles 


king of Navarre, ſurnamed the Bad, and whoſe condut᷑t 


fully entitled him to that appellation. He was deſcend- 
ed from males of the blood royal of France; his mother 
was daughter of Lewis Hutin, and he had himſelf mar- 
ried a daughter of king John: but all theſe ties, which 
ought to have connected him with the throne, gave him 
only greater power to ſhake and overthrow it. He ſe- 
cretly entered into a with the king of 
England ; andhe ſeduced, by his addrefs, Charles, after- 
wards furnamed the Wiſe, the king of France's eldeft 
ſon, and the firſt who bore the title of Dauphin, by the 
reunionof the province of Dauphiny tothe crown. This 
young prince, however, made ſenfible of the danger and 
-olly of ſuch connections, promiſed to make atonement 
tor the offence by the ſacriſice of his affociates. In 
concert with his father, he accordingly invited the king 
of Navarre, and other noblemen of the party, to a feaſt 
at Rouen, where they were betrayed into the hands of 
John. Some of the moſt obnoxious were immediately 
ied to execution, and the king of Navarre was thrown 
into priſon. But this ſtroke of ſeverity in the king, and 
of treachery in the Dauphin, was far from proving 
deciſive in maiptaining the royal authority. Philip 
of Navarre, brother to Charles the Bad, and Geoffrey 
d' Harcourt, put all the towns and caftles belonging 
to that prince in a poſture of defence; and they had 
immediate recourſe to England in this deſperate e ex- 
tremity * 


THE truce between the two kingdoms, which had 
always been ill obſcrved on both fides, was now ex- 


pired; fo that Edward was at liberty to ſupport the 

French malcontents, The war was again renewed ; 

and after a 2 of fortunes, but chiefly in favour 
| of 
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of the Engliſh, an event happened which nearly proved 
fatal to the French monarchy. 


Tux prince of Wales, encouraged by the ſucceſs of 
the firſt campaign, took the field with an army of only 
twelve thouſand men; and with this ſmall body he 
ventured to penetrate into the heart of France. King 
John, provoked at the inſult offered him by this incur- 
non, collected an army of fixty thouſand men, and ad- 
vanced by haſty marches to intercept his enemy. The 
prince, not aware of John's near approach, loſt ſome days 
on his retreat, before the caſtle of Remorantin; and 
thereby gave the French an opportunity of overtaking 
him. They came withia fight at Maupertuis, near 
Poitiers ; and young Edward, ſenſible that his retreat 
was now become impraQticable, prepared for battle with 
all the courage of a hero, andall the prudence of an cx- 
perienced general. No degree of prudence or courage, 
however, could have ſaved him, had the king of France 
known how to make uſe of his preſent advantages. John's 
ſuperiority in numbers enabled hum toſurround theEng- 
liſh camp, and by intercepting all provifions, to re- 
duce the prince to the neceſſity of ſurrendering at diſ- 
cretion; but the impatient ardour of the French no- 
bility prevented this idea from ſtriking any of the 
commanders, fo that they immediately took meaſures 
for the aſſault, with full aſſurance of victory. But 
they found themſelves miſtaken : the Engliſh receiv- 
ed them with deſperate valour, put their army to 
flight, and took their king priſoner, 


Tas Black Prince, who had been carried away in 
purſuit of the flying enemy, finding the field entirely 
clear on his return, had ordcred a tent to be pitched, 
and was repoſing himſelf after the toils of battle, when 
informed of the fate of the French monarch. John 
had long refuſed to ſurrender himſelf to any per- 
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the real, and unexampled heroiſm, of 
young Edward—the triumph of humanity and mo- 
deration over inſolence and pride, in the heart of a 
young warrior, elated by as extraordinary and as un- 
expected ſucceſs as had ever crowned the arms of any 
commander. He came forth to meet the captive king 
with all the marks of regard and ſympathy ;- adminiſ- 
tered comfort to him amid his misfortunes ; paid him 
the tribute of praiſe due to his valour ; and aſcribed 
his own victory merely to the blind chance of war, or 
to a ſuperior Providence, which controuls all the ef · 
forts of human force and prudence. He ordered a re- 
paſt to be prepared in his tent for the royal priſoner 3 


- and he himſelf ſerved at the captive's table, as if he had 


been one of his retinue. All his father's pretenfions 
to the crown of France were now buried in oblivion. 
John in captivity received the honours of a king, 
which were refuſed him when ſeated on the throne. 
His misfortunes, not his right, were reſpected: and 
the French priſoners, eonquered by this elevation of 
mind, more than by the arms of the Engliſh, burſt 
into tears of admiration ; which were only checked by 
the reflection, that ſuch exalted heroiſm in an enemy 


muft make him doubly dangerous to the Independency 
of their native country *. 


THE prince of Wales conducted his royal priſoner 
to Bourdeaux ; and after concluding a truce for two 
years, carried him to England : where the king of 
France, befides the generous treatment which he met 
with, had the melancholy conſolation of meeting a 
brother in affliction. The king of Scotland had 
been eleven years a captive in the hands of Edward ; 
whoſe fuperior genius and fortune had reduced at once 
the two acighbouring potentates, with whom he was 
engaged in war, to the condition of priſoners in his 
capital. 
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eapital, Finding, however, that the conqueſt of Scot- 
land was nowiſe advanced by the captivity of its ſo 
Edward conſented to reſtore David Bruce to 


vereign, 
his liberty, for the ranſom of one hundred marks fter- 
ling; and that prince delivered the ſons of all his 


principal nobility, as hoſtages for the payment 25. 


MzanwHiLe the captivity of the French monarch, 
jained to the preceding diſorders in the goverment, had 
produced in France an almoſt total diſſolution of civil 
authority, and occafioned the moſt horrible and diſ- 
tructive violences ever experienced in any age or coun- 
try. The Dauphin, now about nigetecn years ot 
age, naturally aſſumed the royal power during his fa- 
ther's captivity ; but tho' endowed with an excellent 
judgment, even in ſuch early years, he poſſeſſed nei- 
ther experience nor authority ſufficient to remedy the 
iling evils. In order to obtain ſupplies, he aſſem- 
bled the ftates of the kingdom : but that aſſembly, 
inſtead of ſ his adminiftration, were them- 
ſelves ſeized with the ſpirit of licentiouſneſs ; and laid 
hold of the preſent opportunity to demand limitations 
of the prince's power, the puniſhment of paſt malver- 
fations, and the liberty of the king of Navarre. Mar- 
cel, provoſt of the merchants of Paris, and firſt ma- 
giſtrate of that city, put himſelf at the head of the un- 
ruly populace ; and from the violence and temerity of 
his character, puſhed them to commit the moſt cri- 
minal outrages againſt the royal authority. They 
detained the Dauphin in a kind of captivity : they 
murdered in his preſence Robert de Clermont and 
John de Conflans, mareſchals of France: they threat- 
enced all the other miniſters with the like fate; aa, 


when Charles, who had been obliged to temporize and 


diſſemble, made his eſcape from their hands, they le- 
vied war againft him, and openly erected the ſtand- 
ard of rebellion. The other cities of the Kingdom, 
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in imitation of the capital, ſhook off the Dauphin's 
authority, took the government into their own hands, 
and ſpread the contagion into every province. The 
wild ftate of nature ſeemed to be renewed : every man 


was thrown looſe and independent of his tellows **. 


AmM1DsT theſe diſordersthe king of Navarre made his 
eſcape from priſon, and preſented a dangerous leader to 
the furious malcontents. He revived his preten ons to 
the crown of France: but in all his operations he ated 
more like a leader of banditti, than one who aſpired 
to be the head of a regular government, and who was 
engaged by his ſtation to endeavour the re-eftabliſh- 
ment of order in the community. All the French 
therefore who wiſhed to reſtore peace to their deſola- 


ted country, turned their eyes towards the Dauphin 


who, though not remarkable for his military taleats, 
daily gained, by his prudence and vigilance, the af- 
cendant over his enemies. Marcel, the ſeditious pro- 
voſt of Paris, was flain in attempting to deliver that 
city to the king of Navarre. The capital immediately 
returned to its duty : the moſt confiderable bodies of 
the mutinous peaſants were diſperſed, or put to the 
ſword; ſome bands of military robbers underwent the 
ſame fate; and France began once more to aſſume the 


appearance of civil government 37, 


Epwarp ſecmed to have a favourable opportunity 
of puſhing his conqueſts, during the confuſion in the 
Dauphin's affairs; but his hands were tied by the 
truce, and the ſtate of the Engliſh finances made it 
neceflary. The truce, however, no ſooner expired 
than he invaded France anew with the whole military 
force of England. He ravaged the country without 
oppoſition; pillaged many towns, and levied contri- 
burions upon others ; but finding that he could not 
tubuſt his army in a kingdom waſted by foreign and 

domeſtic 
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domeſtic enemies, he prudently concluded the peace 
of Bretigni, which ſeemed to ſecure eſſential advan- 
tages to his crown. By this peace, it was ſtipulated, 
that John ſhould pay three millions of crowns of gold 
for his ranſom ; that Edward ſhould for ever renounce 
all claim to the crown of France, and to the provin- 
ces of Normandy, Maine, Touraine, and Anjou, 
poſſeſſed by his anceftors ; in exchange for which he 
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ſhould receive the provinces of Poitou, Xaintonge, 


PAngenois, Perigord, the Limouſin, Quercy, Ro- 


vergue, I Angoumois, and other diſtricts in that quar - 
ter, together with Calais, Guiſnes, Montreuil, and the 
county of Ponthieu, on the other fide of France; 
that the full ſovereignty of theſe provinces, as well as 
of Guienne, ſhould be veſted in the crown of England 
and that France ſhould renounce all title to feudal jus 


riſdiction, homage, or appeal from them *. 


In conſequence of this treaty, the king of France 
was reſtored to his liberty; but many difficulties ari- 
fing with reſpe& to the execution of ſome of the arti- 
cles, he took the honourable reſolution of coming over 
to England in perſon, in order to adjuſt them. His 
council endeavoured to diffuade him from this deſign, 
which they repreſented as raſh and impolitic ; and 
inſinuated, that he ought to elude as far as poſſible 
the execution of ſo diſadvantageous a treaty. © Tho” 
c juſtice and good faith,” replied John, were ban- 
6 iſhed from the reſt of the earth, they ought ftill to 
cc retain their habitation in the breaſts of princes !”” 
And he accordingly came over to his former | 
ings in the Savoy; where he ſoon after fickened, and 
dicd ?. 


Jon x was ſucceeded in the throne of France by his 
ſon, Charles V. a prince educated in the ſchool of ad- 
yerfity and well qualified, by his prudence and expe- 
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gained from the errors of his predecefiors. Con- 
AD. 2354. trary to the practice of all the great princes of thoſe 
courage, he ſeems to have laid it down as a maxim 
never to appear at the head of his armies ; and he was 
the firſt European monarch, that ſhewed the advan- 
tage of policy and foteſight over a raſh and precipitate 
valour. 


Bronx Charles could think of i 
ſo great a power as England, it was neceſſary for him 
to remedy the many diforders to which his own king 
dom was expoſed. He accordingly turned his arms 
againſt the king of Navarre, the great diſturber of 
France during that age; and he defeated that prince, 
and reduced him to terms, by the valour and conduct 
of Bertrand du Gueſclin, one of the moſt accompliſh- 
ed captains of thoſe times, whom Charles had the 
diſcernment to chuſe as the inftrument of his victories. 
He alſo ſettled the affairs of Britanny,by acknowledg- 
ing the title of Mountfort, and receiving homage for 
his dominions. But much was yet to do. On the 
conclufion of the peace of Bretigni, the many military 
adventurers who had followed the fortunes of Edward 
being diſperſed into the ſeveral provinces, and poſe 
ſeſſed of ſtrong holds, refuſed to lay down their arms, 
or relinquiſh a courſe of life to which they were now 
accuſtomed, and by which alone they could earn a fub- 
fiſtence. They affociated themſelves with the banditti, 
who were already inured to the habits of rapine and 
violence; and under the name of companies and com- 
panions, became a terror to all the peaceable inhabi- 
tants. Some Engliſh and Gaſcon gentlemen of cha- 


rafter were not aſhamed to take the command of theſe 
ruffians, whoſe number amounted to near forty thou- 
fand, and who bore the appearance of regular ar- 

mies, 
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mies, rather than bands of robbers**. As Charles was — 2 


not able by power to redreſs ſo enormous 2 grievance, . 
he was led by neceffity, and by the turn of his charac- 
ter, to correct it by policy ; to diſcover ſome method 
of difcharging into foreign countries this dangerous 
and inteftine evil : and an occafion now offered. 


ALrnonso XI. king of Caſtile, who took the city 
of Algezira from the Moors, after a famous fiege of 
two years, during which artillery are faid firft to have 
been uſed by the had been ſucceeded by his 
ſoa Peter I. ſurnamed the Cruel; a prince equally per- 
fidious, debauched, and bloody. He began his reign 
with the murder of his father's miftreſs, Leonora de 
Guſman : his nobles fell every day the victims of his 
ſeverity : he put to death: his coufin, and one of his 
natural brothers, from groundlefs jealouſy ; and he 
cauſed his queen Blanche de Bourbon, of the blood of 
France, to be thrown into priſon, and afterwards poi- 
foned, that he might enjoy in quiet the embraces of 
Mary de Padella, with whom he was violently ena · 
moured, | 


brother, alarmed at the fate of his family, and dread- 
ing his own, took arms againſt the tyrant ; but having 
failed in the attempt, he fled to France, where he 
found the minds of men much inflamed againft Peter, 


on account of the murder of the French princeſs. He 


aſked permiffion of Charles to enliſt the companies in his 
ſervice, and to lead them into Caftile againft his bro- 
ther. The French king, charmed with the project, 
employed du Gueſclin in negociating with the leaders 
of theſe banditti. The treaty was ſoon concluded: and 
du Gueſclin having completed his levies, led the army 
firſt to Avignon, where the pope then refided, and de - 
manded, ſword in hand, abſolution for his ruffian fol- 

5 diers, 


Hznzy, count of Traftamara, the king's natural | 
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two hundred thouſand livres, for their ſubſiſtence. 
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diers, who had been excommunicated, and the ſum of 


The firft was readily promiſed him; but ſome difficul- 
ty being made with regard to the ſecond, du Gueſclin 
replied, <* My fellows, I believe, may make a ſhift 
* to do without your abſolution : but the money is 
« abſolutely neceſſary.” His Holineſs then extorted 
from the inhabitants of the city and its neighbourhood 
the ſum of one hundred thouſand livres, and offered 
it to du Gueſclin. It is not my purpoſe,” cried that 
generous warrior, “to oppreſs the innocent people. 
« The pope and his cardinals can ſpare me double the 
« ſum from their own pockets, I therefore infiſt, 
that this money be reftored to the owners : and if I 
«© hear they are defrauded of it, I will myſelf return 
« from the other fide of the Pyrenees, and oblige you 
«© to make them reftitution,” The pope found the 
neceſſity of ſubmitting, and paid from his own treaſury 
the ſum demanded . Thus hallowed by the bleſfings, 
and enriched by the ſpoils of the church, du Gueſclin 
and, his army proceeded on their expedition ! 


A Bopy of experienced and hardy ſoldiers, con- 


ductẽd by fo able a general, eafily prevailed over the 


King of Caſtile, whole ſubjefts were ready to join the 
enemy againſt their oppreſſor. Peter fled from his do- 
minions, took ſhelter in Guienne, and craved the pro- 
tection of the prince of Wales, whom his father bad in- 
veſted with the ſovereignty of the ceded provinces, un- 
der the title of the principality of Aquitaine. The 
prince promifed his affiftance to the dethroned monarch ; 
and having obtained his fathcr's conſent, he levied an 

army, and ict out on his enterpriſe. | 


Tur tirk loſs which Henry of Traftamara ſuffered 
from the interpoſition of the prince of Wales, was the 
recalling of tut companies from his ſervice ; and fo much 

reve- 
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reverence did they pay to the name of Edward, that 
great numbers of them immediately withdrew from 
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Spain, and inlifted under his ſtandard. Henry, how- AD. 1367. 


ever, beloved by his new ſubjects, and ſupported 
by the king of Arragon, was able to meet the enemy 
with an army of one hundred thoufand men, three 
times the number of thoſe commanded by the Black 
Prince : yet du Gueſclin, and all his experienced of- 
ficers, adviſed him to delay a decifive action; fo high 
was their opinion of the valour and conduct of the 
Engliſh hero !—But Henry, truſting to his numbers, 
ventured to give Edward battle on the banks of the 
Ebro, between Najara, and Navarette; where the 
French and Spaniards were defeated, with the loſs of 
above twenty thouſand men, and du Gueſclin and 
other officers of diſtinction taken priſoners. All 
Caftile ſubmitted to the victor; Peter was reftored 
to the throne; and Edward returned to Guienne 
with his uſual glory; having not only overcome the 
greateſt general of his age, but reſtrained the moſt 
blood-thirſty tyrant from executing vengeance on his 
priſoners *2, 


Tuis gallant warrior had ſoon reaſon to repent of 
his connections with a man like Peter, loft to all ſenſe 
of virtue and konour. The ungrateful monſter refu- 
ſed the ſtipulated pay to the Engliſh forces. Edward 
abandoned him: he treated his ſubjects with the utmoſt 
barbarity ; their animofity was rouſed againſt him; 
and du Gueſclin, having obtained his ranſom, return- 
ed to Caftile with tte count of Traſtamara, and 
ſome forces levied anew in France. They were joined 
by the Spaniſh malcontents ; and having no longer the 
ſuperior genius, and the ſuperior fortune of the Black 
Prince to encounter, they gained a complete victory 
over Peter in the neighbourhood of Toledo. The ty- 
rant now took refuge in a caſtle, where he was ſoon 
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III. and the languiſhing ſtate of the prince of Wales's 
health: he therefore ſent the prince a ſummons to 
appear in his court at Paris, and juſtify his conduci to- 
wards his vaſſals. The prince replied, that he would 
come to Paris; but it ſhould be at the head of fixty 
thouſand men. War was renewed between France 
and England : but the low ſtate of the prince of Walcs's 
health not permitting him to exert his uſual activity, 
the French were viftorious in almoſt every action; 
and when he e 
ties, to throw up the command, and return to his na- 
tive country, the affairs of the Engliſh weat to total 
ruin. They were ſtript, in a few years, of all their 
ancient poſſeſſions in France, except Bourdeaux 

and 
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and Bayonne ; and of all their conqueſts, except Ca- 
.lais . 


THrExse misfortunes abroad were followed by the de- 
cay of the king's authority at home; which was 
chiefly occafioned by his extravagant attachment to 
are, whoſe 


tion into the hands of his fon, the duke of Lancafter, 
whoſe unpopular character and proceedings weakened 
extremely the affe tion of the Engliſh to their ſovereign. 
Meanwhile the prince of Wales died; leaving behind 
him a character adorned with every eminent virtue, and 
which would throw luſtre on the moſt ſhining period 
of ancient or modern hiſtory. The king ſurvived this 
incident only about a twelvemonth. He ex 
pired in the faxty-fifth yearof his age, and the fifty-firſt 
of his reign ; one of the longeſt and moſt glori- 
ous in the Engliſh annals. His latter days were in- 
follies of age: but be was no ſooner dead, than the 
people were ſenſible of their irreparable loſs ; and poſ- 
terity conſiders him as the greateſt and moſt accom- 
pliſhed prince of his age. 

Tux domeſtic government of Edward was even 
more worthy of admiration than his foreign victories. 
By the prudence and vigour of his adminiſtration, the 
kingdom enjoyed a longer term of internal peace and 
tranquility than it had been bleft with in any former 
10d, or than it experienced for many ages after. 


He gained the affections of the great, yet curbed their 
liceatiouſneſs, His affable and obliging behaviour, 
his munificence and generoſity, made them ſubmit 
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to his dominion : his valour and con- 


— duct made them ſucceſsful in moſt of their enterpriſes; 


and their unquiet ſpirits, directed againſt a public 
enemy, had no leiſure to breed thoſe liſturbances to 
which they were naturally ſo much nc ned. This 
was the chief benefit which England derr1v<d from Ed- 
ward's foreign expeditions: and the miſeries of the 
reign of his ſucceſſor, made the nation fully ſenſible 
of the value of the bleſſing. But before I ſpeak of Ri- 
chard II. the unhappy ſon of the Black Prince, I muft 
carry forward the affairs of the empire. At preſent, 
however, it will be neceſſary to obſerve, that the French 
monarch, Charles V. whoſe prudent conduct had ac- 
quired him the ſurname of Viſe, died ſoon after Edward 
III. while he was attempting to expel the Engliſh from 
the few places which they ftill retained in France, and 
left his kingdom to a minor fon of the ſame name, 
Charles VI. fo that England and France were' now 
both under the government of minors : and both expe- 
rienced the misfortunes of a turbulent and divided re- 
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The Gznman Erin E and its Dependerties, Rows, 
andthe ITALIAN STATES, from the Election ef Lewis 
of BAVARIA, to the Death of CHARLES IV. 


E now, my dear Philip, approach to that era 

in the hiſtory of the German empire, when 
the famous conſtitution, called the Golden Bull, was 
eſtabliſhed ; which, among other things, ſettled the 
number and the rights of the electors, as yet uncertain, 
and productive of many diforders. 


HENRY VII. as you have already ſeen, ſtruggled 
hard to recover the ſovereignty of Italy ; but he died 
before he was able to accompliſh his purpoſe. His death 
was followed by an inter-regnum of fourteen months; 
which were employed in the intrigues of Lewis of Ba- 
varia, and of Frederick the Handiome, duke of Auſtria. 
Lewis was elected by the greater number of the princes; 
but Frederick being choſen and ſupported by a faction, 
diſputed the empire with him. A furious civil war, 
which long deſolated both Italy and Germany, was the 
conſequence of this oppoſition. At laſt the two compe- 
titors met near Muldorf, and agreed to decide their im- 
portant diſpute by thirty champions, fiftcen againſt fif- 
teen; who accordingly engaged in preſence of both 
armies, and fought with ſuch fury, that in a ſhort 
time not one of them was left alive. A general action 
followed, in which the Auſtrians were worſted. But 
this victory was not decifive. Frederick ſoon repaired 
his loſs, and even ravaged Bavaria. The Bavarian 
aſſembled a powerful army, in order to oppoſe his ri- 
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and the battle of Vechivis, in which the duke of 


LETTER val; 
—— Auftria was taken priſoner, fixed the imperial crown 
A.D 13zz. on the head of Lewis V 


Dun ix the courſe af theſe ſtruggles was fought, be- 
tween the Swiſs and Auſtrians, the memorable battle 
of Morgart ; which eftabliſhed the liberty of Swiſſer- 
land, as the victory of Marathon had formerly done 
that of Greece : and Attic only was wanting 
to render it equally famous. Sixteen hundred Swiſs, 
from the cantons of Uri, Schwitz, and Underwald, 
defeated an' army of twenty thouſand Auſtrians, in 
paſſing the mountains near Morgart, and drove them 
out of the country with terrible ſlaughter. The al- 
liance, which theſe three cantons had entered into for 
the term of ten years, was now converted into a per- 
petual league ; and the other cantons occafionally join- 
ed in it. 


Lrwis V. had no ſooner humbled the duke of Auſ- 
tria, than a new antagoniſt ſtarted up: he had the 
pope to encounter. The reigning pontiff at that time 
was John XXII. who had been elected at Lyons in 1315, 
by the influence of Philip the Long, king of France. 
John was the ſon of a cobler, and one of thoſe men, 
who, raiſed to power by chance or merit, are haughty in 
proportion to the meanneſs of their birth. He had not 
hitherto, however, interfered in the affairsof the em- 
pire; but now, all at once, he ſet himſelf up as its 
judge and maſter. He declared the election of Lewis 
void: he maintained, that it was the right of the ſo- 
vereign pontiff to examine and confirm the election of 
emperors; that the government, during a vacancy, 
belonged tohim : and he commanded the emperor, by 
virtue of kis apoſtolic power, to lay afide the impe- 
rial enfigns, until he ſhould receive permiffion from 
the Holy See to reaſſume chem.. 


SEVERAL 
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SEvERAL attempts were made by Lewis towards a L 
reconcihation with his holineſs, but in vain : the 
proud pontiff was inflexible, and would liften to no 
reaſonable condition. The cmperor, therefore, jealous 
of the independency of his crown, endeavoured to 
ſtrengthen his inter: { both in Italy and Germary, 
He continued the government of Milan in the family 
of the Viſcon*t. whe were ru ler maſters than magiſ- 
trates of tba 2 h- _nferred the government 
of T 2cca on Caftruccio Caitruccuaĩ, a celebrated cap- 
tain, whoſe life is pompouſly written by Machiavel. 
The German princes were moſtly in "is intereſt, and 
no leſs jealous than he of the dignity of the empire. 


Exk Ac at fuch firmneſs, pope John excom- 
municated and depoſed the emperor Lewis, and en- 
deavoured to get Charles the Fair, king of France, 
elected in his room. But this attempt miſcarried : none 
of the German princes, except Leopold of Auſtria, 
came to the place appointed for an interview with the 
French monarch; and the imprudent and ambitious 
Charles returned — 
own dominions +. 


Tuvs freed from a dangerous rival, the emperor 
marched into Italy, in order to eftabliſh his authority 
in that country. He was crowned at Milan, and af- 
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terwards at Rome; where he ordered the following 


to be made three times by an Auguſtine 

friar : Is there any one who will defend the cauſe of 
<« the prieſt of Cahors, who calls himſelf pope John?“ 
—And no perſon appearing, ſentence was immedi- 
ately pronounced againft his holineſs. Lewis declared 
him convicted of hereſy, deprived him of all his digni- 


ties and benefices, and Nelivered him over to the ſecu- 
lar power, in order to ſuffer the puniſhment of fire: 
K k 2 and 
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Bur Lewis, notwithſtanding this mighty parade, 
was ſoon obliged, like his predeceffors, to quit Italy, 
in order to quell the troubles of Germany ; and pope 
John, though a refugee on the banks of the Rhone, 
recovered his authority in Rome. The Imperialifts 
were expelled the city ; and Nicholas V. the emperor's 
pope, was carried to Avignon, where, with a rope 
about his neck, he publickly implored forgiveneſs of 
his rival, and ended his days in priſon 5, 


Tux emperor, in the meantime, remained in peace at 
Munich, having ſettled the affairs of Germany. But as 
he ftill lay under the cenſures of the church, and the 
pope continued to ſolicit the princes of the empire to re- 
volt againſt him, Lewis was preparing to aſſemble a 
general council, in order to depoſe his holineſs a ſecond 
time, when the death of John made ſuch a meaſure 
unneceſſary, and relieved the emperor from all dread 
of the ſpiritual thunder. This turbulent pope, who 
firſt invented the taxes for diſpenſations and mortal 
fins, died immenſely rich. He was ſucceeded in the 
papacy by James Dufour, ſurnamed the White Car- 
dinal, who aſſumed the name of Benedict XII 7, 


Tux new pope, who ſeemed defirous to tread in the 
Reps of his predeceſſor, confirmed all the bulls which 
had been iffaed by John againſt the emperor. But 
Lewis had now affairs of more importance to engage 
his attention, than theſe impotent fulminations. 
John of Luxemburg, ſecond fon of the king of Bo- 
hemia, had marricd Margaret, furnamed Great 
Mouth, heireſs of Carinthia; and this princeſs ac- 
cuſing her huſband of impotency, a biſhop of Fi- 
ſingen diſſolved the marriage, and ſhe efpou'cs be 
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who readily conſented to a match that added Tyrol 
and Carinthia to his family. This marriage pro- 
duced a war between the houſes of Bavaria and Bohe- 
mia, which laſted only one year; and after abundance 
of bloodſhed, the parties came to a very fingular ac- 
commodation : John of Luxemburg confeſſed that 
his wife had reaſon to forſake him, renounced all 
claim to her, and ratified her marriage with — 


grave of Brandenburg *. 


Tuis war being finiſhed, Lewis exerted all his en- 
deavours to appeaſe the domeſtic troubles of the em- 
pire, which were ftill kept alive by the intrigues of 
the pope ; and notwithſtanding all the injuries and in- 
ſalts he had ſuſtained, he made ſeveral attempts towards 
gociations being rendered ineffetual by the influence 
of France, the princes of the empire, eecleſiaſtical as 
well as ſecular, afſembled at Franckfort, eftabliſhed 
that famous conftitution, by which it was irrevocably 
fixed, „That the plurality of the ſuffragans of the 
tc eleftoral college confers the empire, without the 
« conſent of the Holy See; that the pope has no ſu- 
6 periority over the emperor of Germany, nor any 
© right to approve or reject his election; and that to 
«© maintain the contrary is high-treaſon. They alſo 
refuted the abſurd claim of the popes to the govern- 
ment of the empire, during a vacancy ; and declared, 
that this right appertains, by ancient cuſtom, to the 
count palatine of the Rhine 9, 


GERMANY now enjoyed for ſome years what it had 
ſeldom known, the bleffing of peace; which was again 
interrupted by the court of Avignon. BenediQ XII. 
was * in the papacy by Clement VI. a native 
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ru that his ©© predeceſſors did not know what it was to be 

1 — 4c popes.” He began his pontiſicate with renewing 
all the bulls iſſued againſt Lewis; with naming a vicar 
general of the empire in Lombardy, and endeavour- 
iag to make all Italy ſhake off the emperor's autho- 
rity. 


Lew1s, ſtill defirous of an accommodation with the 
Holy See, amidſt all theſe acts of enmity, ſent ambaſſa- 
dors to the court of Avignon. But the conditions pre- 
ſcribed by his holineſs were ſo unreaſonable, that they 
were rejected with diſdain by a diet of the empire, as 
an inſult upon the imperial dignity. Clement, more 
incenſed thaa ever at this inftance of difregard, fulmi- 
nated new excommunications againſt the emperor. 

FRO « May the wrath of God,” ſays the enraged pontift 
in one of his bulls, “and of St. Peter and St. Paul, 
5* cruſh him in this world, and that which is to come: 
4% May the earth open and ſwallow him alive; may 
*© his memory periſh, and all the elements be his ene- 
+ mics; and may his children fall into the hands of 
his adverſaries, even in the fight of their father * 


CLEMENT iſſued another bull for the election of a 
pew emperor ; and Charles of Luxemburg, margrave 
of Moravia, afterwards known by the name of Charles 
IV. ſon and heir of John king of Bohemia, having 
made the neceſſa ry conceſſions to his holineſs, was cle&- 
ed king « of the b by a faction. Lewis, how- 

4 D. 1447: ever, maintained his authority till his death, which 

s happened ſoon after the election of his rivals when 
Charles, rather by his money than his valour, got 
poſſeffion of the imperial throne, i 


WHn1LE theſe things were — in Germany, 
# fingular ſcene was exhibited i in Italy. Nicholas Ri- 
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enzi, a private citizen of Rome, but an eloquent, bold, 
enterprizing man, and an enthufiaſt, ſeeing that city 
abandoned by the emperors and the popes, ſet himſelf 
up as the reftorer-of the Roman liberty and the Roman 
power. Proclaimed tribune by the people, and put in 
Poſſeſſion of the capital, he declared all the inhabitants 
of Italy free, and denizens of Rome. But theſe con- 
vulſive ſtruggles of long expiring liberty, like many 
„ Rienzi, who ſtiled himſelf 
<< the ſevere though merciful deliverer of Rome, the 
« zealous ſtickler for the liberties of Italy, and the 
cc lover of all mankind,” as he attempted to imitate 
the Gracchi, met the ſame fate, being murdered by the 
patrician faction . 


Asezxx no leſs extraordinary was, about this time, 
exhibited at Naples. The kingdoms of Naples and 
Sicily ſtill continued to be ruled by forei Na- 
ples was governed by the houſe of France, and Sicily 
by that of Arragon. Robertof Anjou, ſon of Charles 
the Lame, though he had failed in his attempt to re- 
cover poſſeſſion of Sicily, had made Naples a flouriſh- 
ing kingdom. He died in 1343, and left his crown to Joan 
his grand - daughter, who had married her relation An- 
drew, brother to Lewis of Anjou, elected king of 
Hungary; a match which ſeemed to cement the hap- 
Pineſs and proſperity of that houſe, but proved the 
ſource of all its misfortunes. Andrew pretended to 
reign in his own right; and Joan, though but cigh- 
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teen years of age, infiſted that he ſhould only be con- 


fidered as the queen's huſband. A Franciſcan friar, 
called Brother Robert, by whoſe advice Andrew was 
wholly governed, lighted up the flames of hatred and 
diſcord between the royal pair; and the Hungarians, 
of whom Andrew's court was principally compoſed, 
excited the jealouſy of the Neopolitans, who confider- 
ed them as barbarians, It was therefore reſolved, in a 
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death. He was accordingly ftrangled in his wife's anti- 
chamber : and Joan married the prince of Taren- 


tum, who had been publickly accuſed of the murder 
of her huſband, and was well known to have been 
concerned in that bloody deed. How ſtrong a preſump- 
— ang 


In the meantime Lewis king of Hungary, brother 
to the murdered Andrew, wrote to Joan, that he 
would revenge the death of that unfortunate prince 

on her and her accomplices; and he accordingly ſet out 
for Naples by the way of Venice and Rome. At 
Rome he publickly accuſed Joan, before the tribune 
Rienzi; who during the exiſtence of his tranfitory 
power, 'beheld ſeveral kings appealing to his tribunal, 
as was cuſtomary in the times of the republic. Ri- 
enzi however declined giving his decifion ; by which 
he at leaſt gave one example of his prudence : and 
Lewis advanced towards Naples, carrying along with 
him a black ſtandard, on which was painted Andrew's 
murder. He ordered a prince of the blood, and one of 
the accomplices in the regicide, to be beheaded. Joan 
and her huſband fled into Provence ; where finding 
herſelf again abandoned by her ſubje cts, ſhe waited on 
pope Clement VI. at Avignon, a city of which ſhe was 
ſovereign, as counteſs of Provence, and which ſhe 
ſold to that pontiff, together with its territories, for 
eighty thouſand florins in gold, which a celebrated 
hiſtorian tells us were never paid. Here the pleaded 
her cauſe in perſon before the pope, and was acquit- 
ted: but perhaps the deſire of poſſeſſing Avignon had 
ſome influence upon the judgment of his holineſs, | 


CLEMENT's kindneſs did not ſtop here. In order 
to engage the king of Hungary to quit Naples, he fti- 
; pulated that Joan ould pay him a ſum of money; 
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but as ambition or avarice had no ſhare in Lewis's en- 
terpriſe, he generouſly replied, © I am not come hi- 
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and as he had partly effected his purpoſe, he went away 
ſatisfied, though the kingdom of Naples was in his 
power . Joan recovered her dominions, but only to 
de more wretched. Of her unhappy fate, I ſhall af- 
terwards have occafion to ſpeak. 


Wr muſt now return to the affairs of the emperor 
Charles IV. This prince, who was equally diftin- 
guiſhed by his weakneſs and pride, had no ſooner ſet- 
tled the affairs of Germany, chan he went to receive 
the imperial crown at Rome; where he behaved in a 
manner more puſillanimous than any of his predeceſ- 
ſors. The coronation ceremony was no ſooner per- 
formed, than he retired without the walls, in conſe- 
quence of an agreement which he had made with the 
- pope ; tho” the Romans came to offer him the govern- 
ment of their city, as his hereditary right, and in- 
treated him to re- eſtabliſn their ancient liberty. He 
-told the deputics he would deliberate on the propoſal ; 
but being apprehenfive of ſome treachery, he ſneaked 
off in the evening, under pretence of going to take the 
diverfion of hunting : and he afterwards ratified and 
confirmed all the promiſes extorted from him by Cle- 
= ſo much to the prejudice of the empire in 
| taly *? 


Tux poet Petrarch, fo highly celebrated for his 
love-verſes, wrote a letter to Charles upon this 
. occaſion, in which are found theſe ſpirited words: 
“ You have then promiſed upon oath, never to return 
6 to Rome What ſhameful conduct in an emperor, 
© to be compelled by a prieft to content bimſelf with 
© the bare title of Cæſar, and to exile himſelf for 


| © ever from the habitation of the Cæſars! to be 


crowned 


A.D. 1255 · 
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244. -1 «© crowned emperor, and then prohibited from reign- 


c ing, or acting as head of the empire !—What an 
tc inſult upon him who ought to command the uni- 
<< yerſe, to be no longer maſter of himſelf, but be 
t reduced to obey his own vaſſal n+!” 


Tuts emperor ſeemed to have renounced entirely 
the politics of his predeceſſors; for he not only diſceu- 
raged and rejected the proffers of the Ghibelines, but 
affected to treat them as enemies to religion, and ac- 
tually ſupported the Guelphs. By theſe means he 
the favour of the pope and his dependants, 
who flattered him with the moſt fulſome adulation ; 


but the Italians in general viewed him with contempt, 


and the greater part of the towns attached to the em- 
pire ſhut their gates againſt him. At Cremona he was 
obliged to wart two hours without the walls, before he 
received the anſwer of tit magiſtrates; who, at laſt, 
only permitted him to enter as a fimple ftranger, with- 


out arms or retinue **, 


| Gnanzzs IV. made a more reſpettable figure after 
his return to Germany. The number of electorates 
had been fixed fince the time of Henry VII. more by 
cuftom than by laws, but not the number of elec- 
tors. The duke of Bavaria preſumed he had a right to 
elect as well as the count Palatiae, the elder branch of 
their family ; and the younger brothers of the houſe 
of Saxony believed themſelves entitled to vote, as well 
as the elder. The emperor therefore reſolved to ſet- 
tle theſe points, that due ſubordination might take 
place, and future elections be conducted without con- 
fufion or diſorder. For this purpoſe he ordered a diet 
to be aſſembled at Nuremberg, where the famous 
conſtitution, called the Golden Bull, was eftabliſhed, 
{kk 
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Tux ſtile of this celebrated charter partakes ſtrong : 
ly of the ſpirit of the times. It begins with an apoſ- 
trophe to Satan, anger, pride, luxury : and it ſays, 
It is neceſſary the number of electors ſhoyld be ſeven, 
in order tc oppoſe the ſeven mortal fins. It ſpeaks of 
the fall of the angels, of a heavenly paradiſe, of Pom- 
pey, and of Cæſar; and it aſſerts, that the govern» 
ment of Germany is founded on the three theological 
virtues, as on the Trinity. The ſeven electors were, 
the archbiſhops of Mentz, Cologne, and Triers, the 
king of Bohemia, the count Palatine, the duke of 
Saxony, and the margrave of Brandenburg. 


Tux imperial dignity, which then of itſelf con- 
ferred little real power, never ſhewed more of that 
luſtre which dazzles the eyes of the people, than on 
the publication of this famous edit. The three ec- 
clefiaftical electors, all three arch-chancellors, appear- 
ed in the proceſſion with the ſeals of the empire : the 
archbiſhop of Mentz carried that of Germany, the 
archbiſhop of Cologn that of Italy, and the arch- 
biſhop of Triers that of Gaul; though the empire 
now poſſeſſed nothing in Gaul, except a claim to the 
empty homage of the remains of the kingdoms of Arles, 

rovence, and Dauphine. How little power Charles 

in Italy, you have already ſeen. Beſides grant- 
ing to the pope all the lands claimed by the Holy See, 
he left the houſe of Viſconti in the quiet poſſeſſion of 
Milan and Lombardy, which they had uſurped from 
him, and the Venctians in that of Padua, Vicenza, 
and Verona. We muſt now return to the ceremonial. 
The duke of Luxemburg and Brabant, who repre- 
ſented the king of Bohemia, as great cup-bearer, pre- 
3 W aaa, 4 


cen 


. 
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dan tore of Saxony, as grand marſhal, appeared with a-filver 


& P. 1556. meaſure filled with oats ; the elector of 
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den flagon into a cup of the ſame metal ; the duke 


preſented the emperor and empreſs with water to waſh 
in a golden ewer, placed in a golden baſon ; and the 
Count Palatineſerved up the victuals in golden diſhes, 


in preſence of all the great officers of the empire . 


Tux latter part of the reign.of Charles IV. was 
diſtinguiſhed by nothing remarkable, except the ſale 
of the imperial juriſdidtions in Italy; which were a- 


nities by his ſon Winceſlaus, whom I ſhall after- 
wards have occaſion to mention. We muſt now 


return to the affairs of England; — EI 
way, that Charles IV. was an encourager of letters, 


ae found the ninety of P. 
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LETTER XXIX. 


Excrianp from the Death of EDwand III. t the Ar- 


cefſion of HENRY V. with ſome Account — 
SCOTLAND during that Period. 


AF ſeeing England victorious in Frarce and Irrer 
in Spain, you have ſeen ker ſtript, my dear XXXIX. 
Philip, of almoſt all her poſſeſfions on the continent, 
and Edward III. expiring with much leſs glory, than 
had diſtinguiſhed the more early periods of his reign, 
His fuccefſor Richard II. fon of the Black Prince, 
was little able to recover what had been loſt. through 
the indiſpoſition of his father, and the dotage of his 
grandfather. Happy had it been for him, and for his 
people, could he have ruled his own kingdom with 


judgment ! 


 RicnanDd's weakneſs, however, was not immedi- 

ately perceived, or felt by the nation. He was only a 
boy of eleven years of age, from whom conſequently 
little could be expected. The habits of order and obe + 
dience, which the nobility had been taught by the 
third Edward, ftill influenced them ; and the autho- 
rity of Richard's three uncles, the dukes of Lancaſter, 
York, and Glouceſter, ſufficed to repreſs for a time 
that turbulent ſpirit, to which the great barons were 
ſo often ſubje&t during a weak reign. The different 
characters of thoſe three princes rendered them alſo a 
counterpoiſe to each other; fo that there appeared no 
new circumftance in the Aenne fituation of England, 
which could endanger the public peace, or give any 
immediate apprehenſions to the lovers of their country. 


Bur 
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Bur this flattering proſpe& proved delufive. Diſ- 


ders of men. The firſt tumult was of the popular kind. 
War was ſtill carried on between France and England, 
but in ſo languid a manner as ſerved only to exhauſt 
the finances of both kingdoms. In order to repait the 


a 


parliament found it neceſſary to impoſe a poll-tax, 
of three groats a head, on every perſon, male and fe- 
male, above fifteen years of age. The i and 
injuſtice of this tax was obvious to the meaneft capa- 
city, and the rigorous manner in which it was levied 
made it ftill more grievous. The great body of the 
people, many of whom were yet in a ſtate of ſlavery; 
became ſeverely ſenſible of the unequal lot which for- 
tune had aſſigned them in the diftribution of her fa- 
vours. They looked up to the firſt origin of mankind 
from one common ftock, their equal right to liberty, 
and to all the benefits of nature. Nor did they fail 
to reflect on the tyranny of artificial diſtinftions, the 
abuſes which had ariſen from the degradation of the 
more conſiderable part of the ſpecies, and the aggran- 
diſement of a few individuals. 


«© When Adam delv'd, and Eve ſpan, 
«© Where was then the gentleman ?”? 


was their favourite diftich : and tho? theſe two verſes, 
when miſapplied, ftrike at the foundation of all fo- 
ciety, they contain a ſentiment fo flattering to that 
ſenſe of primitive equality, engraven in the hearts 
of all men, as never to be repeated without ſome de- 
gree of approbatian. 


Wren the diſcontents of the populace were thus 
prepared, the 1nfolence of a tax-gatherer, and the ſpirit 
of a blackſmith, blew them into a flame. While the 

black 
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blackſmith was at work, in a village in Efſex, the tax- LETTER 
gatherer came to his ſhop, and demanded payment for _— 
his daughter. The father replied, that ſhe was below A.D. :385. 
the age preſcribed by the ſtatute: the tax-gatherer af- 
firmed ſhe was a full grown woman, and in proof of 
his aſſertion an indecency ; which incenſed 
the blackſmith to ſuch a degree, that he knocked the 
ruſſian dead with his forge-hammer. The byſtanders 
the action, and exclaimed that it was full 
time for the people to take vengeance on their tyrants, 
and aſſert their native rights. They flew to arms: 
the flame of ſedition ſpread from county to county ; 
and before the had the leaſt intimation 
of the danger, the diſorder had grown beyond all con- 
troul or oppoſition. 


Trzsz mutinous peaſants, to the number of one 
hundred thouſand, aſſembled on Black-heath, under 
their leader Wat Tyler; and ſent a meſſage to the 
king, who had taken ſhelter in the Tower, that they 
defired a conference with him. Richard failed down 
the river in 2 barge for that purpoſe ; but on ap- 
proaching the ſhore, he diſcovered fuch fymptoms of 
tumult and infolence, that he judged it prudent to re- 
turn. Finding however, that the Tower would be 
no ſecurity for him, and afflifted at the 
and cruelties of the rioters, who had broken into the 

city of London, plundered the merchants, and cut off 
the heads of all the gentlemen they could ſeize, 
the king found it neceſſary to go out, and enquire 
their demands. required a general pardon; 
the abolition of flavery; freedom of commerce in 
market towns, without toll or impoſt; and a fixed 
rent on lands, inſtead of the ſervices due by villanage. 
Theſe requeſts were highly reaſonable ; but Wat Ty- 
ler, their leader, in making his demands, frequently 
lified up his (word in — manner, which ſo 

much 
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LETTER much incenſed William Walworth, mayor of Londony 


XXXIX. 
4A. D. 1382. 


4 D. 1385. 


part of the comparatively barren country of Scotland ; 


who attended the king on this occafion, that he lifted 
up his mace, or, as others ſay, his ſword, and ſtruck 
Tyler fo violent a blow, as brought him to the ground, 
where he was immediately run thro? the body by an- 
other of the king's train. The mutineers ſeeing their 
leader fall, prepared themſelves for revenge; and the 
king and his whole company muſt have periſhed on the 
ſpot, had not Richard diſcovered an extraordinary pre- 
ſence of mind in this extremity. He ordered his 
company to ſtop, advanced alone towards the enraged 
multitude, and accoſting them with an affable and 
intrepid countenance, ** What, my good people,” 
ſaid he, „is the meaning of this commotion ?—Be 
© not concerned for the loſs of your leader. I am 
« your king: I will become your leader: follow me 
into the field, and you ſhall have whatever you de- 
t fire.” Overawed by his preſence, they implicitly 
followed him; and he peaceably diſmiſſed them, after 
granting them their demands 2. 


Ricuanrd's conduct on this occaſion, confidering 
that he was only fixteen years of age, raiſed great ex- 
pectations in the nation; but in proportion as he ad- 
vanced in years, they entirely vaniſhed, and his 
want of capacity, or at leaſt of ſolid judgment, ap- 
peared in every enterpriſe which he undertook. His 
firit expedition was againſt Scotland, into which he 
marched at the head of an army of fixty thouſand 
men. The Scots i not to make reſiſtance 
againft ſo great a force: they abandoned without ſeru · 
ple their country to be pillaged and laid waſte by the 
enemy, and made an incurſion into the more fertile 
provinces of England, where they collected a rich 
booty, and returned in tranquility to their own coun- 
try. Richard, notwithſtanding, wandered over great 


and 
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and led his army back into England, without taking 
vengeance on the enemy for their devaſtations * His 
ampatience to return, and enjoy his uſual pleaſures 
and amuſements, over-balanced every higher conſi- 
deration, and made even revenge too feeble a motive 
to detain him. 


RicHARD, like moſt weak princes, now reſigned 
himſelf entirely to the direction of a favourite, whom 
he loaded with riches, with titles, and with digni- 
ties. The uſual, and but too often juſt*complaints, 
againſt the inſolence of favourites, were ſoon loudly 
echoed, and greedily received, in all parts of the 
kingdom. A civil war was the conſequence : the 
royal party was defeated ; and Richard was obliged to 
reſign the government into the hands of a council of 
fourteen, appointed by parliament. The duke of 
Glouceſter, who had been at the head of this infurrec= 
tion, next entered an accuſation againſt five of the 
king's miniſters, who were declared guilty of high 
treaſon ; and as many of them as could be ſeized were 
executed. | 


Ir might naturally be expected that Richard, thus 
reduced to a ftate of flavery by his ſubjects, and un- 
able to defend his fervants from the reſentment of his 
uncles, would remain long in ſubjection, and never 
recover the royal power without the moſt violent 
ſtruggles: but the event proved otherwiſe. In lefs 
than a twelvemonth he was entirely reconciled to his 


uncles, and exerciſed the — — in its full 
extent. 


AFTER the compoſure of theſe domeſtic diftur- 
bances, and the reftoration of the government to its 


diſtinguiſhed by no remarkable event; but during 
Vor. I, LI which 


natural ſtate, there paſſed an interval of eight years 
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LETTER which the king brought himſelf into the loweſt degree 
of perſonal r while his government 
woc perſonal contempt, even while his go nt ap- 


D. A. 2397. figns, and ordered him to be unexpeHedly arreſted, and 


peared in a great meaſure unexceptionable. Addicted 
to vulgar pleaſures, he ſpent his whole time in feaſting 
and jollity ; and diſſipated in idle ſhew, or in boun- 
ties to favourites of no reputation, that revenue which 
the people expected to ſee him employ in enterpriſes for 
the public honour and advantage. 


Tus duke of Gloucefter ſoon perceived the oppor- 
tunitics which this diflolute conduct of his nephew 
afforded him of inſinuatinghimſelf into the affeftions of 
the nation; and he determined to aſpire at popularity, 
as the ladder to the throne. He ſeldom at 
court or in council : he never declared his opinion but 
in order to diſapprove of the meafures embraced by 
the king and his favourites : and he courted the friend- 
ſhip of every man, whom diſappointment or private 
reſentment had rendered an enemy to the adminiftra- 
tion. Richard, however, got intelligence of his de- 


carried over to Calais; the only place where he could 
ſafely be detained in cuſtody, by reaſan of his nume 
rous partizans, and where he was ſoon after murdered. 
The royal vengeance fell alſo, though with different 
degrees of ſeverity, on the earls of Arundel and War- 
wick, the ſuppoſed accomplices of Glouceſter, and on 
the archbiſhop of Canterbury, Arundel*s brother, who 
was baniſhed the kingdom. Arundel himſelf was be- 
| headed, and Warwick was doomed to perpetual con- 
finement in the Iſle of Man #. 


Taz deſtruction of the duke of Glouceſter, and the 
ſapporters of his party, was followed by a miſunder- 
ſtanding among thoſe noblemen who had joined in the 
proſecution ; and the duke of Hereford, in particular, 
went fo far as to accuſe the duke of Norforlk in parlia- 

| ment, 
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ment, of having ſpoken many flanderous words of 
the king.” Norfolk denied the charge; gave He- 


315 
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reford the lie, and offered to prove his innocence by 4A. D. 58. 


duel. The challenge was accepted; the time and 
place of combat were appointed, and the whole na- 
tion was held in ſuſpence with regard to the event. 
But when the two champions appeared in the field ac- 
coutred for the fight, the king interpoſed, to preveat 
both the preſent effuſion of blood, and the future con- 
ſequences of the quarrel. He ſtopped the duel, by the 
adviceandauthority of the parliamentary commiſſioners, 
appointed to regulate the combat ; and, by the ſame au- 
thority, he ordered both the combatants to leave the 
kingdom. Hereford was baniſhed for ten years, and 
Norfolk for life. 


Tux ſentence pronounced upon theſe two noble- 
men appears to have been impartial, but it ſurely was 
got equitable. The one was condemned without be- 
ing charged with any offence ; the other, without be- 
ing convicted of any crime. It was alſo unpopular. 
Richard's conduct in this affair, was confidered as a 
mark of the pufillanimity of his temper : and the 
weakneſs and fluctuation of his councils, at leaſt, ap- 
pear on no occaſion more evident. Henry duke of Here- 
ford, being a man of great prudence and ſelf-com- 
mand, behaved himſelf with ſo much humility after his 
condemnation, that the king promiſed to ſhorten the 
term of his exile four years; and alſo granted him let - 
ters patent, impowering him, in caſe any inheritance 
| ſhould accrue to him during the interval, to enter into 
immediate poſſeſſion. But Hereford, who was fon to 
the duke of Lancafter, had no ſooner left the king- 
dom, than Richard's jealouſy of the power and riches 
of that family revived ; and he was ſenſible, that by 
Glouceſter's death he had only removed a counterpoĩſe 
to the Lancaſtrian intereſt, which was now become 

"EY formide 
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LETTER formidable to his crown. He therefore took every 


method to ſully the reputation of Henry abroad, 
and to obſtruRt his alliances, by repreſenting him as 
guilty of treaſonable practices; and when the duke of 


AD: 1399 Lancaſter died, he revoked his letters patent, and re- 


tained poſſcſion of the family eſlate 5. 


Tusk inftances of rapacity and ſeverity, and the 
circumſtances with which they were accompanied, 
procured Richard the univerſal odium of the 
Henry, now duke of Lancaſter, had formerly ac- 
quired the efteem of the public by his valour and abi- 
lities : he was connected with moſt of the principal 
nobility by blood, alliance, or friendſhip : his miſ- 
fortunes added double luſtre to his merit: all men 
made his caſe their own : they entered into his re- 
ſentment; and turned their eyes towards him as the 
only ia that could retrieve the loſt honour of the 


nation, or redreſs the ſuppoſed abuſes in the govern- 


meant, 


Wurz the minds of men were thus diſpoſed, Ri- 


chard went over to quell an inſurrection in Ireland, 


and thereby imprudently afforded his exiled coufin 
an opportunity of gratifying the wiſhes of the 
nation. Henry landed at Ravenſpur in York- 
ſhire, accompaaied only by fixty perſons ; but he was 
immediately joined by the earls of Northumberland 
and Weſtmoreland, two of the moſt potent barons in 
England, and the malcontents in all quarters flew to 
arms. He ſolemaly declared, that he had no other 


_ Purpoſe in this invaſion, than to recover the duchy of 
Lancaſter, unjuſtly detained from him; and he entreat- 


ed his uncle, the duke of York, who had been left 


guardian of the kingdom, not to oppoſe a loyal and 


humble ſupplicant in the recovery of his legal patri- 


meny. His entreaties had the defired effect. The 


guardian 
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maſter of England. 

Ricnand no ſooner received intelligence of this 
invaſion, than he haftened over from Ireland, and 
landed at Milford Haven with a body of twenty thou- 
ſand men; but even this ſmall army was ſeized with 
the ſpirit of diſaffeftion, and the king ſoon found 
himſelf almoſt entirely deſerted. Iu this extremity 
he fled to the Ifle of Angleſea, where he propoſed to 
embark for France, and there wait the return of his 
ſudjects to a ſenſe of their duty. But before he had 
an ity of carrying his defign into execution, 
the carl of Northumberland waited upon him from 
the duke of Lancafter, with the ſtrongeſt profeſſions 
of loyalty and ſubmiffion ; and Richard was ſo cre- 
dulous as to put himſelf in the power of his enemy. 
He was carried about in an abje& manner, expoſed to 


the inſults of the populace ; depoſed, confined in pri- 
ſon, and afterwards murdered? : and the duke of Lan- 


caſter was s proclaimed king, under the name of Hen- 
ry IV. | 


Tux beginning of the reign of Henry IV. (as may 
naturally be expected from the manner in which he 
obtained the throne) = ſtained by many acts of 
blood and violence : all who oppoſed his title, fell a 
facrifice to his rigid policy ; ; and ſuperſtition was call- 
ed in, to. ſwell by new crimes the horrid catalogue. 
While a ſubject, Henry was believed to have ftrong- 
ly imbibed the principles of Wiekliſfe, a ſecrlar prieſt 
educated at Oxford, who during the reigns of Ed- 
ward III. and Richard II. preached the doctrine of 
reformation; but finding himſelf poffetſed of the 
throne hy fo precarious a title, this politic prince 
thought ſuperſtition a neceflary implement of pubiic 
authority. There were hitherto no penal laws enacted 


L1z3 againft 


Faak. embraced his cauſe, and he ſoon found him- — 
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againſt hereſy in England: Henry, therefore, who 


ae nothing of facrificing his principles to his inte» 


reſt, underſtanding that the eccleſiaſtics called aloud 
for the puniſhment of the diſciples of Wickliffe, 
whoſe learning and genius had in ſome meaſure broken 
the fetters of prejudice, reſolved to procure the favour 
of the church by the moſt effectual of all methods, by 
gratifying her vengeance on thoſe who preſumed to 
diſpute her infallibility. A law was accordingly en- 
ated, that when any heretic, who relapſed, or re- 
fuſed to abjure his opinions, was delivered over to 
the ſecular arm, by the biſhop or his commiſſaries, he 
ſhould be committed to the flames by the civil ma- 
giſtrate, before the whole people. This weapon did 
not long remain in the hands of the 
clergy. William Sautre, a clergyman in London, 
bad been condemned by the convocation at Canter- 
bury ; his ſentence was ratified by the houſe of peers ; 
the king iffued his writ for the execution; and the 
unhappy ſectary ſuffered the puniſhment of fire, be- 
cauſe he could not think as the church directed. What a 
fatal prelude to future horrors, proceeding from the 
ſame ſource ! | 


Bur all the prudence and precaution of Henry could 
not ſhield him from numerous alarms. He was threat- 
ened with an invaſion from France, which was only pre- 
vented by the diſorders in that country; and the re- 
volution in England was ſpeedily followed by an in- 
ſurrection in Wales. Owen Glendour, deſcended 
from the ancient princes of that country, had become 
obnoxious on account of his attachment to Richard; 
and Reginald, lord Gray of Ruthyn, who was cloſely 
connected with the new king, and who enjoyed a great 
fortune in the Marches of Wales, thought the oppor- 
tunity favourable for oppreffing his neighbour, and 

taking paſſeſſion of his eſtate, Glendour, provoked 
at 
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covered poſſeſſion by the ſword. Henry ſent aſſiſt- 
ance to Gray, the Welck took part with Glendour : 
a tedious and troubleſome war was kindled, which 
Glendour long ſuſtained by his valour and activity, 
aided by the natural ſtrength of the country, and the 
untamed fpirit of the inhabitants. 


Tun Scots alſo were tempted by theſe diſorders to 
make incurſions into England; and Henry, defirous 
of taking revenge upon them, conducted an army as far 
north as Edinburgh. But finding that the Scots would 
neither ſubmit nor give him battle, he returned with- 
out effecting any thing of conſequence. Next ſeaſon 
however, Archibald carl of Douglaſs, who at the head 
of twelve thouſand men, attended by many of the prin- 
cipal nobility of Scotland, had made an irruption into 
the northern counties, was overtaken by the Piercies on 
his return, at Homeldon on the borders of England, 
where a fierce battle enſued, and the Scots were totally 
routed. Douglaſs himſelf was taken priſoner; as were 
the earls of Angus, Murray, Orkney, and many 
others of the Scottiſh nobility and gentry 9. 


Wren Henry received intelligence of this victory, 
he ſent the earl of Northumberland orders not to ran- 
ſome his priſoners ; which that nobleman regarded as 
his right, by the laws of war received in that age. - 
The king intended to detain them, that he might be 
able by their means to make an advantageous peace 
with Scotland: but by this ſelfiſh policy he gave freſh 
diſguft to the Piercies. The impatient ſpirit of Harry 
Piercy, commonly known by the name of Hotſpur, 
and the faftious diſpoſition of the earl of Worceſter, 
younger brother of Northumberland, inflamed the 
diſcontents of that nobleman ; and the precarious ti- 


tle of Henry tewpted him to ſeek revenge, by over- 
L14 turning 
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turning that throne which he had at firſt eftabliſhed. 


2 He entered into a correſpondence with Glendour ; he 


AD. 1403. 


arm. He ſought him all over the field: and as Henry 


gave liberty to the carl of Douglaſs, and made an al- 
hance with that martial chieftain, Put when war was 
ready to break out, Northumberland was unfortunately 
ſeized with a ſudden illneſs at Berwick; and young 
Piercy, taking the command of the troops, marched 
towards Shrewſbury, in order to join his forces with 
thoſe of Glendour. 


Tux enn foot, with 
which he intended to act againſt the Scots; and 
knowing the importance of celerity 1 in all civil wars, 
he inſtantly hurried down, in order to give battle to 
the rebels. He approached Piercy ball, 10> nday 
before that nobleman was joined by Clendour; and 
the policy of one leader, and impatience of the other, 
made them haſten to a general nt. The ar- 
mics were nearly equal in number, confiſting of about 
twelve thouſand men each; and we ſcarcely find any 
bane in dd ages, where the Mack was more terri- 
ble or more conſtant. Henry expoſed his perſon in 
the thickeſt of the fight ; and the prince of Wales, his 
gallant ſon, whoſe military atchievements became af- 


terwards fo famous, and who here performed his no- 


viciate in arms, fignalized himſelf in a remarkable 
manner, Piercy ſupported that renown which he 
had acquired in many a bloody combat; and Dou- 
glaſs, his ancient enemy, and now his friend, ftill ap- 
peared his rival amid the harror and confufion of 
the fight. This nobleman performed feats of valour 
which are almoſt incredible. He ſeemed determined 
that the king of England ſhould fall that day by his 


had accoutred ſeveral captains in the royal garb, in 
order to encourage his troops, to freed of nt 


rendered this honour fatal to many. But while the 
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victory, and the royalifts prevailed. There are ſaid to 4 D. 1403. 


have fallen on this occaſion near two thouſand three 


Tux earl of Northumberland, having recovered 
from his fickneſs, had levied a freſh army, and was 
on his march to join his ſon ; but being oppoſed by 
the earl of Weſtmoreland, and hearing of the defeat 
at Shrewſbury, he diſmiſſed his forces, and came with 
a ſmall retinue to the king at York. He pretended, 
that his ſole intention in arming was to mediate be- 
Tween the parties. Henry thought proper to accept 
of the apology, and even granted him a pardon for 
his offence. All the other rebels were treated with 
equal lenity ; and except the carl of Worceſter and 
Sir Richard Vernon, who were regarded as the chief 
authors of the inſurrection, no perſon engaged in that 
dangerous enterpriſe ſeems to have periſhed by the 
hands of the executioner **, 


Tuis rebellion was no fooner quelled, than another 
was ready. to break out, fupported by the earl of Not- 
tingham and the archbiſhop of York. But it was diſ- 
covered before it was ripe for execution, and the earl and 
the archbiſhop were both beheaded, Northumberland 
alſo was concerned in this ſecond rebellion, but made 

his eſcape into Scotland; whence returning to commit 
new diforders, he was flain at Brambam, along with 
lord Bardolf *'. The death of Glendour, which hap- 
pened about the fame time, freed from all bis 
domeftic enemies; and a fortunate event which threw 
the heip to the crown of Scotland into his hands, made 
him alſo ſecure on that quarter, 


Ropgxr III. king of Scotland, though a prince of 
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LETTER flender capacity, was extremely innocent and inoffen- 
five in his conduct. But Scotland, at that time, was 
ſill leſs fitted than England for cheriſhing a ſovereign 
of ſuch a character. The duke of Albany, Robert's 
brother, a prince of a more boiſterous and violent diſ- 
jon, had aſſumed the government of the ſtate; 
and not fatisfied with preſent authority, he entertain- 
ed the criminal purpoſe of extirpating his brother's 
children, and of acquiring the crown to his own fa- 
mily. He threw into priſon David, his eldeſt nephew, 
who there periſhed by hunger; ſo that James, the 
brother of David, alone ftood between the 
tyrant and the throne. Robert, therefore, ſenſible of 

ſon's danger, embarked him on board a ſhip, with 
a view of ſending him to France, and truſting him to 
the of that friendly power. Unfortunately, 
however, the veſſel was taken by the Engliſh ; and 
tho” there ſubfiſted at that time a truce between the two 
kingdoms, Henry refuſed to reftore the young prince 
to his liberty *: but he made ample amends for this 
want of generofity, by beftowing on James an excel- 
lent education, which afterwards qualified him, when 
he mounted the throne, to reform, in ſome meaſure, 
the rude and barbarous manners of his native country. 


Tux remaining part of the reign of Henry IV. was 
chiefly ſpent in regulating the affairs of his kingdom ; 
which he at length brought into much order, by his 
valour, prudence, and addreſs. In his latte years, 
however, he began to turn his eyes towards thoſe 
bright projects, which his more fortunate fon carried 
to ſo great a length againft the French monarchy ; but 
his declining health prevented him from to 
put any of them in execution. He died at Weſtmin- 
K bs Os ths tech ons of his age, and the thir- 
teenth of his reign, with the reputation of a wiſe 
prince, a prudent king, but a bad man; and yet if 
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we confider the circumſtances in which he was in- AA 
volved, we can hardly conceive any perſon to carry his. 
ambition to the fame height, and tranſmit a throne to 
his poſterity, with leſs violence to humanity. 


Wr ſhould now examine the affairs of France un- 
der Charles VI. as an introduction to the reign of 
Henry V. of England, who became ſovereign of both 
kingdoms; but we muſt firſt carry forward the hiſtory 
of the empire and the church, 
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The German EMpirE and its Dependencies, Roux, 
and the ITALIAN STATES, from the Acceſſion of 
WincEeti as, to the Death of S1GISMUND. 


143 * the German empire, my dear 
Philip, becomes always more important to us, 

ion as we advance in the narration, though 
the empire itſelf grew daily leſs conſequential. We 
now approach two principal events in the hiſtory of 
the church: the Great Schiſm in the Weſt, and the 
Council of Conſtance. 


WiNCESLAUS, at the age of ſeventeen, ſucceeded 
his father, Charles IV. in the government of the em- 
pire, and on the throne of Bohemia, when the church 
was divided by one of thoſe conteſts ſo diſgraceful to 
Chriſtianity. The Italians had raiſed to the ponti- 
ficate Urban VI. who confirmed the election of 
the new emperor, and the French had choſen 
Clement VII. During thefe troubles Winceſlaus 
appointed Jadoc, marquis of Moravia, his vicar- 
general in Italy; laid injunftions upon him to in- 


quire which of the two perſons choſen was the true 


pope ; to acknowledge and protect him whom he 
ſhould find to be canonically elected, and to expel by 


force the other, who had intruded himſelf into — 
chair. He likewiſe held a diet at Nuremburg, and 
afterwards one at Frankfort, where the affair of the 
popes being examined, Urban VI. was acknowledged 
by the German biſhops and archbiſhops, and Winceſ= 
laus and the princes of the empire engaged to protect 
dam in the papacy '. 
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Arrru the diet of Frankfort, the emperor repaired LETTER 


to Aix-la Chapelle, where he reſided ſome time, be- 
cauſe the raged in Bohemia ; and here he gave 
himſelf up to all manner of debauchery, neglecting the 
affairs of the empire to ſuch a degree, that the princes 
and towns of Germany were obliged to enter into affo- 
ciations for their mutual defence. At the ſame time 
Italy was torn to pieces by the ſchiſm in the church. 
Clement, who had taken Rome from his rival, was ex- 
pelled in his turn by the citizens, and afterwards fet- 
tled at Avignon, the former refidence of the French 
pontiffs. Urban uſed his victory like a tyrant : but 
all prieſts in power, it has been faid, are tyrants. 
enn of whom I have 
already had occaſion to ſpeak, firſt experienced the 
effects of his vengeance. 


Tuts princeſs, who had imprudently eſpouſed the 
cauſe of Clement, had been ſeveral times married, but 
had no children by any of her huſbands ; ſhe therefore 
adopted Charles Durazzio, the natural heir to her king- 
dom, and the only remaining deſcendant of the houſe of 
Anjou in Naples. But Durazzio, thinking it too long 
to wait for the crown till the natural death of his adopt- 
we mother, affociated himſelf with pope Urban, who 
crowned him king of Naples at Rome, on condition 
that he ſhould beſtow the principality of C on 
Francis Prignano, nephew to his holineſs. Urban 
hereſy and high-treaſon. Theſe fteps being taken, 
the pope and Durazzio marched towards Naples. 
The church plate and church lands were ſold, in order 
to facilitate the conqueſt. Joan, meanwhile, was de - 
ſtitute both of money and troops. In this extremity, 
ſhe invited to her affiftance Lewis of Anjou, brother 
to Charles V. of France; but Lewis, whom ſhe a- 
Aopted in the room of the ungrateful Durazzio, arrived 
too 
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too late to defend his benefactreſa, or diſpute the king- 
dom which ſhe had conferred upon him. The pope 
and Durazzio centered Naples, after having defeated 
and taken priſoner Otho of Brunſwick, the queen's 
huſband. All refiftance now appeared in vain, and 
flight alone ſeemed prafticable ; but even in this the 
unfortunate Joan failed: ſhe fell into the uſurper's 
bands; who, in ordq to give ſome colour to his bar- 


| barity, declared himſelf the avenger of the murder 


of her firſt huſband. Lewis, king of Hungary, was 
conſulted with regard to the fate of the 
queen : he replied, that ſhe muſt ſuffer the ſame death 


A.D. 1399 which ſhe had inflicted on her huſband Andrew; and 


Durazzio ordered her to be ſmothered between two 
mattreſſes 2. Thus periſhed the famous Joan I. queen 
of Naples, who was celebrated by Petrarch and Boc- 
cace; and whoſe life, character, and cataſtrophe, 
have a fingular reſemblance to thoſe of the unſortu- 


nate Mary Stuart, queen of Scotland, whom I ſhall 
afterwards have occaſion to mention. | 


WII one gallant woman thus ſunk beneath the 
arm of power, another roſe ſuperior to all reſiſtance. 
On the death of Olaus, king of Denmark, his mother 
aſcended the throne, with the unanimous 
conſent of the people ; and even recommended herſelf ſo 
ſtrongly to the Swedes, who were oppreſſed by their 
own king Albert, that they renounced their allegiance 
to that prince, and made her a ſolemn tender of their 
crown. In conſequence of this offer, Margaret march- 
ed to their aſſiſtance; defeated Albert, who was depo- 
ſed, and obliged to retire to the dominions of his bro- 
ther the duke of Mecklenburg, on which ſhe aſſumed 
the reins of government, and was diſtinguiſhed by the 
Appellation of the Semiramis of the North 7. 


Mz axT1iME Wincefſlaus continued immerſed in de- 
bauchery, and ſeemed induſtrious in acquiring the im- 
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placable hatred of his ſubjefts by the extraordinary LETTER 


taxes he impoſed, and the cruelties which he excerciſed 
upon people of all ranks. In order to familiarize 
himſelf to blood and carnage, he deſcended fo low, as 
to contract an intimacy with the publick executioner, 
whom he diſtinguiſhed by the appellation of his goffip ; 
and in one of his fits of intoxication, he is ſaid to have 
ordered his cook to be roaſted alive 4. 

On account of theſe irregularities, and of ſelling the 
rights of the empire, both in Italy and Germany, the 
electors aſſembled at the caſtle of Laenſtein on the 
Rhine, depoſed Winceflaus, and raiſed to the impe- 
rial dignity Frederick duke of Brunſwick and Lunen- 
burg; but he being baſely murdered by count Wal- 
deck before his coronation, they elected Robert count 
Palatine in his place. 


Wirxers Laus was ſo little mortified at the 
news of his depoſition, that he faid, when he receiv- 
ed the intelli << We are overjoyed to be delivered 
cc from the burden of the empire; becauſe we ſhall 
cc have more leiſure to apply ourſelves to the govern - 
cc ment of our own kingdom: and it muſt be owned, 
that during the nineteen years, which he afterwards 
reigned in Bohemia, his conduct was much leſs excep- 
tionable. But though the indolent Winceſlaus was ſo 
little concerned at the loſs of the empire, he was ſenfi- 
bly affected by what touched him more nearly, tho” 
ſeemingly of leſs moment ; for he is faid to have de- 
fired, as a laſt mark of the fidelity of the imperial 
cities, that they would ſend him © ſome butts of their 
& beſt wines.” 


Tue firſt expedition of the new emperor was againſt 
Galeazo Viſconti, whom Winceſlaus had created duke 
ef Milan, and who not contented with this promotion, 
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and other towns and 
countries, to be incorporated with his duchy. In or- 
der to preſerve theſe territories, and recover the impe- 
rial authority in Italy, Robert marched into the duchy 
of Milan, and encamped before the city of Brixen; but 
Galeazo was ſo well provided with troops and military 
ſtores, that the emperor was obliged to return to Ger- 
many, without being able to effet᷑t any thing of impor- 
tance . 


THe retreat of Robert left the field open to Galeazo, 
who now projected nothing leſs than the conqueſt of 
the whole kingdom of Italy: and fortune at firft 
ſeemed to ſecond his views. He made himſelf maſter 
of the city of Bologna, and was on the eve of redu- 
cing Florence, when he was attacked by a mali 


fever, which at once put an end to his life and his 
A.D 4. projects. As he left only one daughter, who was not 


of age, a favourable opportunity was afforded Robert 
of retrieving the affairs of the empire in Italy. But 
the German princes were ſo little pleaſed with his firſt 
expedition, that they would not grant him ſupplies for 
a ſecond : he therefore employed himſelf in appeaſing 


the troubles of Germany, and in aggrandifing bis own 
electorate; to which he added the fiefs of 


Ortemberg, Offenburg, Zell, Hermanbach, and fe- 


veral other lordfhips of Alface, purchaſed of the biſhop 
of Straſburg 7. 


Is the meantime Bohemia was involved in new dif- 
orders by the preaching of John Huſs, rector of the 
univerfity of Prague, who had embraced the opinions 
of Wickliffe, and was excommunicated by the pope. 


The publication of this ſentence was followed by trou - 


bles and ſcdition : Winceſlaus ſhut himſelf up in the 
fortreis of Vidgrade, and John Huſs retired to Huſh- 
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net, the place of his nativity ; where he appealed from LETTER 


the judgment of the pope to the Holy Trinity, and 
wrote to the cardinals, offering to give an account of 
his faith, even at the hazard of fire, before the uni- 


_ verſity of Prague, and in the preſence of thoſe who had 
attended his lectures and ſermons . 


. 


Tux Roman church not only ſuffered from theſe 
innovations, but alſo continued in a ſtate of diſtrac- 
tion from the ſchiſm which ſtill remained, and 


which the emperor attempted in vain to cement. 
Gregory XII. who was acknowledged pope in Italy, 
convened a council at Aquileia, to which he invited 
Robert, and other Chriſtian princes, in order to con- 
fider this matter: Benedict XIII. who was owned in 
France, held another council at Catalonia; the cardi- 
nals convoked a third at Piſa, and the emperor appoint- 
ed a diet, for the ſame purpoſe, at Frankfort; where, 
after long debates, the opinions of the afſembly were 
divided between the two popes. The greater part of 
the archbiſhops, prelates, and princes, eſpouſed the 
cauſe of the cardinals ; but the emperor, the arch- 
biſhop of Triers, the duke of Bavaria, and ſome others, 
declared for Gregory, who propoſed that a council 
ſhould be held at Udnia, in Friuli, under the dire&ion 
of Robert, by whoſe decifion he promiſed to abide. 
The emperor therefore ſent an archbiſhop, two biſhops, 
two doors, and his chancellor, as ambaſſadors to 
Piſa, to prove by learned arguments, that the cardi- 
nals ought not to depoſe Gregory. Buttheſe ambaſſadors 
finding they could make no converts to their opinion, 
and that the cardinals, attached to Winceſlaus, would 
not even acknowledge their maſter as emperor, appeal- 
ed from the council of Piſa to an cecumenical council, 
and retired without taking leave. The cardinals — 
ever proceeded to the depoſition of the two popes, and 
Vos. I. M m raiſed 
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raiſed to the apoſtolic chair Alexander V. by which 
the ſchiſm was increaſed, there being now three 


RoBERT died ſoon after this pious negociation, and 
before he was able to ſettle the affairs of the Holy See. 
He was ſucceeded in the empire by Sigiſmund, brother 
to the depoſed Winceſlaus, and king of Hungary; 2 
prince of experience and abilities, and whoſe firſt care 
was to heal the wounds of the church. For this pur- 
poſe, he convoked a general council at Conſtance, 


with the concurrence of pope John XXIII. ſucceſſor 
of Alexander V. 


Ar this council, where Sigiſmund appeared in all 
his glory, were preſent a prodigious number of cardi- 
nals, prelates, doors ; more than an hundred ſove- 
TEIZN Princes z one hundred and eight counts; two hun- 
dred barons; and twenty · ſeven ambaſſadors from the 
ſeveral European courts, who all vied with each other 
in luxury and magnificence. There were alſo five 
hundred players on inftruments, called in thoſe times 
Minftrels ; and ſeven hundred and cighteen courte- 
zans, who were protetted by the magiſtracy c. 


In the firſt ſeſſion the fathers of the council con- 
cluded, that nothing could fo effeQtually contribute to 
re-eſtabliſh 88 the Church as the reſignation 
of the competitors for the papacy. John XXIII. who 
prefided in the council, affented to this opinion, and 
promiſed to renounce his title, provided Angelo Cor- 
rario, who had aſſumed the name of Gregory XII. 
and Peter de Luna, diſtinguiſhed by that of Benedict 
XIII. would imitate him in that act of ſelf-denial. 
This declaration was no ſooner made, than the empe- 
ror roſe from his chair, and ran and embraced the feet 


of his holineſs, * his S reſignation. 
He 
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He was alſo ſolemnly thanked by the patriarch of An- 
— . in the name of the whole council. But John 
afterwards repented of this condeſcenfion, and, by the 
affiftance of Frederick duke of Auftria, fled from Con- 
ſtance in the night, diſguiſed in the habit of a poſtil- 
lion . 


This unexpefted retreat at firſt diſconcerted the 
council, which John declared to be diffolved in confe- 
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quence of his ſeceſſion; but they at length agreed, a4 


ter many learned arguments, That a council is ſuperior 
to the pope; confirmed the ſentence of John's depoſi- 
tion ; decreed that no other pope ſhould be choſen 
without the conſent of the council ; and that John, 
together with his competitors, Angelo Corrario and 
Peter de Luna, ſhould be for ever excluded from the 
papacy. Finding them thus determined, John thought 
proper to yield to the torrent, rather than run the riſk 
of worſe fortune in attempting to oppoſe it. He quiet- 
1 in the ſentence, and freely renounced 


the pontificate, the marks of which he immediately re- 


figned **. Soon after this reſignation, Gregory XII. 
ſent a legate to the emperor and council to renounce 
his title in the ſame manner ; but the proud Spaniard, 
Peter de Luna, would not yield : he remained obftinate 


ts the laft. 


Tur affair of John Huſs came next upon the carpet. 
John, as has been already obſerved, had imbibed the opi- 
nions of Wickliffe, and converted to his own way of 
thinking an infinite number of people of all ranks. A- 
mong others, his doctrine was embraced by Jerome of 
Prague, a man of learning, whom he engaged as his col- 
league, and who propagated the new religion with great 


court of Rome, but refuſed to obey the citation : they 
M m 2 con- 


warmth. They had been ſummoned to appear before the 
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ſtance, in order to juſtify the doctrine they profeſſed ; 


emperor, attempted to defend the articles of his faith 
before the fathers of the council, who ſeemed inclined 
to condemn Kim unheard, when the emperor defired 
them to liften to what Huſs had to fay in his own de- 
fence. He was accordingly queſtioned in preſence of 
Sigiſmund, and accuſed of hereſy in thirty-nine arti- 
cles; part of which he denied, and part he offered to 


defend : but his voice was drowned by the noiſe which 


was purpoſely made by the cardinals ; and on his refu- 
fing to abjure all the thirty-nine articles, he was im- 
mediately declared a ſower of ſedition, a hardened he- 
retic, a diſciple, and defender of Wickliffe. As ſuch 
he was degraded by four biſhops, ſtripped of his ſa- 
cerdotal habit, and cloathed in a lay dreſs ; his hair was 
cut in form of a croſs; upon his head was put a paper 
mitre, painted with the repreſentation of three devils, 
and he was delivered over to the ſecular judge, who 
condemned him and his writings to the flames, and 
fixed the day of his execution *?, warp he died with 
great conſtancy. 


AFTER the execution of John Huſs, the council re- 
ſumed the affair of Peter de Luna, who ftill obftinatcly 
refuſed to quit his pretenſions to the papacy. On this 
occaſion Sigiſmund offered to go to Spain in perſon, 
and engage the mediation of Ferdinand king of Arra- 
gon, with whom Peter had taken refuge ; by which 
means the emperor hoped to obtain a v renun- 
ciation, like that of the other two, before the council 
ſhould proceed to extremity. He ſet out accordingly 
for Spain, accompanied by twelve deputies from the 
council ; and on his arrival at Perpignan, he entered 
into a negociation with Benedict, otherwiſe Peter de 
Luna, the refale of which was ſent to the council; 


though 
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though by no means anſwerable to his expectations. 
The obſtinacy of Benedict was infurmountable, and 
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incenſed the emperor to ſuch a degree, that he threat - A. D. 1415- 


ened to obtain by force that aſſent which the pope refu- 
ſed to grant by fair means; and Benedict, in conſe- 
quence of theſe menaces, retired to the fortreſs of Pa- 
niſcola, where be reſolved topreſerve his pontifical dig- 
nity to his lateſt breath. This unexpected flight de- 
pnived him of all his partizans : the king of Arragon, 
with all the princes and biſhops of his party, ſent de- 
puties to the emperor at Narbonne, where it was a- 
greed, that the council ſhould invite all the former ad- 
herents of Benedict to come to Conftance, and jointheir 
endeavours for re-eſtabliſhing the peace of the church; 
and that, on their arrival, a new pope ſhould be choſen. 


DvznG the abſence of Sigiſmund, the trial of Je- 
rome of Prague engaged the attention of the council. 
This man had repaired to Conftance, with a deſign to 
aſſiſt John Huſs in making his defence; but perceiving 
he had nothing tohope from the clemency of the fathers, 
he reſolved to retire with all expedition into Bohemia. 
Being apprehended, however, upon the road, he was 
loaded with chains, and brought back to Conſtance ; 
where, in order to avoid the puniſhment of fire, be 
ſolemnly abjured the opinions of Wickliffe and Huſe. 
But he afterwards eſpouſed the ſame doctrines, being 
aſhamed to ſurvive his maſter, who had encountered 
death with ſo much firmneſs, was condemned to 


the flames as a wicked apoſtate, and ſuffered with 


great fortitude **, 


PocG610 the Florentine, ſecretary to pope John, 
and one of the firſt reſtorers of letters, who was pre- 


A. D. 1416. 


ſent on this occaſion, ſays he never heard any thing 


that approached ſo nearly to the eloquence of the an- 
eient Greeks and Romans, as the ſpeech which Jerome 
| M m 3 made 
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—__— 


AD 24. 


A.D. 2418. 


4c like Socrates ; and walked to the ſtake with as much 


« chearfulneſs, as that great philoſopher drank the 
« cup of hemlock !“ 


AFTEx the return of Sigiſmund, the council pro- 
ceeded againſt Benedict for contumacy, when the defi- 
nitive ſentence of his depoſition was pronounced. 
Their next care was the election of a new pope : and 
Otho Colonna, who poſſeſſed the accompliſhments of 
a prince, and the virtues of a prelate, was unanimouſ- 
ly choſen on St. Martin's day, whence he took the 
name of Martin V. Never was the inauguration of 
any pontift attended with greater pomp. He rode in 
proceſſion to the cathedral, mounted on a white horſe ; 
the emperor and the elector of Brandenburg on foot, 
leading it by the reins. A numerous crowd of princes, 
the ambaſſadors of all the kings, and the fathers of 
the council, cloſed the train. When he entered the 
cathedral, the triple crown was placed upon his head, 
and he returned in the ſame auguſt manner. 


Tux important affair of the ſchiſm being thus con- 
cluded, every thing elſe was regulated by the council, 
which broke up in its forty-fifth ſeſſion. The diſputes 
about religion, however, ftill raged with greater vio- 
lence than ever. The Huffites in Prague were fo 
much offended at being prohibited the cup is the ſa- 
crament of the euchariſt (contrary, as they affirmed, 
to the expreſs words of our Saviour, who ſays, Ex- 
e cept ye cat the fleſh of the ſon of man, and drink his 
«© blood, ye have no life in you !”) that they raiſed a 
furious tumult, forced the town-houſe, and murdered 


the magiſtrates, who were concerned in publiſhing 
the order 26. 


Tu news of this maſſacre filled the court of Win- 
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teſlaus with the utmoſt conſternation, and made ſo 
ſtrong an impreffion on that pufillanimous prince, that 
he was ſcized with an apoplexy, of which he died in a 
few days. He was ſucceeded in the kingdom of Bohe- 
mia by his brother Sigiſmund, already emperor, andking 
of Hungary ; yet this powerful prince was ſeveral times 
defeated by Ziſca, then general of the Huffites, who 
revenged the death of their apoſtle by the moſt terrible 
outrages., 

A PARTICULAR account of the war between the 
emperor and the Huffites, would interfere with more 
important matters, without anſwering auy valuable 
purpoſe : I ſhall therefote only obſerve, that Ziſca 
continued maſter of Bohemia till his death, when he 
ordered a drum to be made of his ſkin, which was long 
the ſymbol of victory. He was fucceeded in the 
command by Procopins, ſurnamed the Shaven, be- 
cauſe he had been a prieſt, and who ſupported his 
party with no leſs valour than his predeceſſor. He 
boldly defended their cauſe in the council of Baſil, 
where many things were diſputed, which it is of lit- 
tle conſequence for you to know : and though he was 
unfucceſsful in that negociation, and alſo in 2 battle 
with the catholics, in which he was mortally wound- 
ed, yet the Huffites, even in thisextremity, obtained a 
general amneſty, the confirmation of their privileges, 
and the right of ufing the cup in the communioa ; 
which, to them, was a kind of triumph 7. 
Arrzx this pacification, Sigiſmund enliſted the 
Huffites in his army, and led them againft the Turks, 
who had made an irruption into Hungary, and were 
defeated with great ſlaughter by theſe hardy veterans. 
But though Sigiſmund had been fo fortunate as to re- 
gain the affections of the Bohemians, he loſt it anew 
by attempting to tyrannize over their conſciences ; 
and death only ſaved him from a ſecond revolt. He 
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made to his judges. © He ſpoke, exclaims Poggio, 
« like Socrates ; and walked to the ſtake with as much 
4 chearfulneſs, as that great philoſopher drank the 
« cup of hemlock !“ 


AFTExs the return of Sigiſmund, the council pro- 
ceeded againſt Benedict for contumacy, when the defi- 
nitive ſentence of his depoſition was pronounced. 
Their next care was the election of a new pope : and 
Otho Colonna, who poſſeſſed the accompliſhments of 
a prince, and the virtues of a prelate, was unanimouſ. 
ly choſen on St. Martin's day, whence he took the 
name of Martin V. Never was the inauguration of 
any pontift attended with greater pomp. He rode in 
to the cathedral, mounted on a white horſe ; 
the emperor and the elector of Brandenburg on foot, 
leading it by the reins. A numerous crowd of princes, 
the ambaſſadors of all the kings, and the fathers of 
the council, cloſed the train. When he entered the 
cathedral, the triple crown was placed upon his head, 
and he returned in the ſame auguſt manner. 


Tux important affair of the ſchiſm being thus con- 
cluded, every thing elſe was regulated by the council, 
which broke up in its forty-fifth ſeſſion. The difputes 
about religion, however, ftill raged with greater vio- 
lence than ever. The Huſſites in were ſo 
much offended at being prohibited the cup is the ſa · 
crament of the euchariſt (contrary, as they affirmed, 
to the expreſs words of our Saviour, who fays, ©* Ex- 
„ cept ye eat the fleſh of the ſon of man, and drink his 
4c blood, ye have no life in you !”) that they raiſed a 
furious tumult, forced the town-houſe, and murdered 
the magiſtrates, who were concerned in publiſhing 
the order 26. 


TI news of this maſſacre filled the court of Win- 
, cellags 
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teſlaus with the utmoſt conſternation, and made fo 
ſtrong an impreffion on that pufillanimous prince, that 
he was ſcized with an apoplexy, of which he died in a 
few days. He was ſucceeded in the kingdom of Bohe- 
mia by his brother Sigiſmund, already emperor, and king 
of Hungary ; yet this powerful prince was ſeveral times 
defeated by Ziſca, then general of the Huffites, who 
revenged the death of their apoſtle by the moſt terrible 
outrages. 

A PARTICULAR account of the war between the 
emperor and the Huffites, would interfere with more 
important matters, without anſwering any valuable 
purpoſe : I ſhall therefote only obſerve, that Ziſca 
continued maſter of Bohemia till his death, when he 
ordeted a drum to be made of his ſkin, which was long 
the ſymbol of victory. He was ſucceeded in the 
command by Procopins, ſurnamed the Shaven, be- 
cauſe he had been a prieſt, and who ſupported his 
party with no leſs valour than his predecefſor. He 
boldly defended their cauſe in the council of Bafil, 
where many things were diſputed, which it is of lit- 
tle conſequence for you to know : and though he was 
unſucceſsful in that negociation, and alſo in 2 battle 
with the catholics, in which he was mortally wound 
ed, yet the Huffites, even in thisextremity, obtained a 
general amneſty, the confirmation of their privileges, 
and the right of ufing the cup in the communioa ; 
which, to them, was a kind of triumph 7. 

 AFrTEx this pacification, Sigiſmund enlifted the 
Huffites in his army, and led them againſt the Turks, 


who had made an irruption into Hungary, and were 


defeated with great ſlaughter by theſe hardy veterans. 
But though Sigiſmund had been fo fortunate as to re- 
gain the affections of the Bohemians, he loft it anew 
by attempting to tyrannize over their conſciences ; 
and death only ſaved him from a ſecond revolt. He 
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LaTTER nominated as his ſucceſſor in the kingdoms of Hun- 


. . gary and Bohemia Albert, duke of Auſtria, his ſon- 
4 D. 1439. in-law, who was recognized by theſe ſtates, and alſo 


raiſed to the empire. The houſe of Auftria has ever 
ſince preſerved the imperial throne. 


S$1G15MUND, with many reſpectable qualities, was 
a narrow-minded bigot ; and contrary to the diftates 
of ſound policy, as well as of humanity, was guilty of 
the moſt deteftable of all tyranay, that of violence on 
the will. His wife Barbara is faid to have been a per- 
ſon of a more ealarged way of thinking, though not 
more to her honour. She denied a future ſtate, and 
held the ſupreme good to conſiſt in ſenſual delight; for 
which reaſon, ſhe ſet no bounds to her liceatious a- 
mours after the death of the emperor : and when a cer- 
tain lady of reputation mentioned to her the example 
of the turtle, which after having loſt its mate, never 
chuſes another, Why” cried ſhe, << inftance a bird 
cc that lives in perpetual folitude, far from the habi- 
<< tations of men, and of which we know little? Is 
<< the example more forcible, or more fit for imitation, 
<< than that of the pigeon and the ſparrow, birds al- 
<< ways in our view, and whoſe loves and joys are in 
4 continual ſucceſſion 22 


Tux affairs of France now claim your attention. 
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LETTER XII. 


Faxe from the Death of CnaRTES V. to the Inva- 
for of that Kingdom by HII V. of ExcLiand. 


err of France, my dear Phi- 


which happened, as I have already obſerved, 
282. — HL of England, and the 


youth of his ſon Charles VI. put the two kingdoms in 
2 fimilar fituation. Both were under the government 
of minors : and the jealouſies between the three uncles 
of Charles VI. the dukes of Anjou, Berri, and Bur- 
gundy, diftrafted the affairs of France even more 
than the rivalry between the dukes of Lancafter, 
York, and Gloucefter, the three uncles of Richard II. 
diſordered thoſe of England. But a particular account 
of theſe diftraftions would be inconfiftent with my pre- 
ſent purpoſe ; which is only to delineate the great line 
of hiſtory, and make you acquainted with the more re- 
markable events, or ſuch as have a particular influence 
upon government or manners. In the reign of Charles 
VL no enterpriſe of conſequence was undertaken, and 
and manners were equally unknown. I 
ſhall therefore confider the hiſtory of France, during 
this period, only as an introduction to the invaſion of 
that kingdom by Henry V. of England. 


In proportion as the king advanced in years, the 
factions were His uncle the duke of Anjou 
died ; and Charles himſelf, aſſuming the reins of go- 
vernment, diſcovered ſymptoms of genius and ſpirit, 
which revived the drooping hopes of his cauntry men. 
But this promiſing ſtate of things was of ſhort duration. 
The unhappy Charles fell ſaddevly into a fit of frenay, 

which 
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rity ; and tho' he partly recovered from this diſorder, 


AD. 1392. he was ſubject to ſuch frequent relapſes, that his judg- 


ment was gradually impaired, and he became incapable 


ol purſuing any ſteady plan of government . 


Taz king's firft relapſe is ſaid to have been occafi- 
oned by the following accident: the queen having 
married one of her maids of honour to a perſon of diſ- 
tinction, the nuptials were intended to be celebrated 
with great pomp at the palace of the queen-dowager, 
reli of Philip of Valois. Among other amuſements 
there was to be a maſquerade : a circumftance which 
furniſhed five young noblemen with the extravagant 
idea of appearing as naked ſavages ; and ſuch was the 
indelicacy of the times, that the king made one of the 
party. Their dreſs, which fate cloſe to their bodies, 
was of linen covered with rofin, that, while hot, had 
been powdered with fur: and the ſecret was ſo well 
kept, that, when they appeared, they were not known, 
but their whim was bighly a The ducheſs 
of Berri laid hold of the king, ſeeing him robuſt and 


well made, and told him, ſhe would not let him 


go, till ſhe knew who he was. In the meantime the 
reſt began to dance ; when the duke of Orleans, out 
of levity, making a feint of running a lighted torch 
againſt one of the ſavages, ſet his combuſtible habit 
on fire. The flame was quickly communicated to the 
reft, and this ſcene of wanton mirth was inſtantly chan- 
ged into ſorrow and diſtreſs. But in the midfl of their 
torments the maſks cried out continually, © Save the 
« king ! fave the king! And the ducheſs of Berri 
ſuddenly recollecting, that he muſt be the maſk that 
ſtood next her, immediately threw her robes over him, 
and wrapping them cloſe about him, put out the fire. 
One of the maſks, by jumping into a ciftern of water, 
ſaved his life: the other four were ſo tertibly burnt, 


3 in two days 3 and the king was fo much 
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alfefted with the fright, that it occaſioned a return of LETTER 


his diſorder, which afterwards generally attacked him 


four or five times a year to the end of his life 2. 


His ron v ſcarcely affords any parallel of a court or 
country more corrupt, and at the ſame time more mi- 
ſerable, than that of this unfortunate monarch and his 
ſubjects, in conſequence of his infirmity. The ad- 
miniſtration fell again into the hands of the dukes of 
Berri and Burgundy, who excluded the duke of Or- 
leans, the king's brother, under pretence of his youth, 
from any ſhare in the government, and even from the 
ſhadow of authority. The caſe however was very dif- 
ferent with regard to the ducheſs of Orleans : young, 
beautiful, and infinuating, ſhe acquired ſuch an aſ- 
cendency over the king, that ſhe governed him at her 
pleaſure. Nay, what is more extraordinary, it was 
ſhe only that could govern him; for in the time of his 
malady he knew nobody elſe, not even the queen. 
Hence it was rumoured by the ducheſs of Burgundy, 
who envied her influence, that ſhe had bewitched e 
king; and in order to heighten the oJium, it was in- 
finuated, that the duke of Orleans had alſo bewitched 
the queen 3. That both were under the influence of en- 
chantment is not to be doubted : but it was only that 
of youth, wit, and beauty, whoſe affiduities ſo often 
faſcinate the ſuſceptible heart; and, when unreſtrained 
by principle or ſentiment, lead it in the chains of looſe 
defire, 


Writs things were in this fituation the duke of 
- Burguady died. He was ſucceeded in the duchy by his 
fon, John count of Nevers, whodiſputed the adminiſtra- 
tion with the duke of Orleans, now rifing into credit, 
and hoped to govern France as his father had done. 
Propinquity to the crown pleaded in favourot᷑ che latter: 
the former derived conſequence from his ſuperior 


power; the death of his mother having added the 


— 
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82 The people were divided between theſe contending 


princes ; and the king, now reſuming and now drop- 
ping his authority, kept the victory undecided, and 
prevented any regular ſettlement of the ſtate, by the 
final prevalence of either party. 


Bur at length the dukes of Orleans and Burgundy, 
ſeemingly moved by the cries of the nation, and fway- 
ed by the interpofition of common friends, agreed tb 
bury all paſt quarrels in oblivion, and to enter into a 
league of mutual amity. They fwore before the altar 
to the fincerity of this friendſhip : the prieft admini- 
tered the ſacrament to both of them; and they gave 
to each other every pledge that could be deemed facred 
among men. All this folemn preparation, however, 
was only a cover for the baſeſt » deliberately 
premeditated by the duke of Burgundy. He had hired 
ruffians, who affaffinated his rival in the ftreets of Paris. 
The author of the crime was for ſome days unknown, 
as the aſſaſſins eſcaped, and the duke endeavoured to 
conceal the part which he took in it; but being detect - 
ed, he embraced a refolution ftill more criminal, and 
more dangerous to ſociety : he openly avowed and juſ- 
tified the action 4. 


THr1s cauſe was brought before the parliament of 
Paris ; and that tribunal of juſtice heard the harangues 
of the duke of Burgundy's advocate in defence of 
aſſaſſination, which he denominated tyrannicide, 
without pronouncing any ſentence of condemnation a- 
gainft this deteſtable doctrine The fame queſtion 
was afterwards agitated before the council of Con- 
ſtance; and it was with difficulty that a feeble deci- 
— favour of the contrary opinion, was obtaĩned 


from thoſe fathers of the church, the miniſters of the 
Prince of Peace ! 


Bur 
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Dor the miſchie vous effocta of that tenet, had they LETTER 
been before anywiſe doubtful, appeared ſufficiently . 
from the preſent incidents. The commiſſion of this 
crime, which deftroyed all truſt and ſecurity, rendered 
the war implacable between the French parties, and 
cut off every means of peace and accommodation. 
The princes of the blood, combining with the young 
duke of Orleans and his brothers, made violent war on 
the duke of ; and the unhappy king, ſeized 
ſometimes by one party, ſometimes by another, tranſ- | 
ferred alternately to each of them the appearance of 
legal authority. The proyinces were laid waſte by 
mutual depredations : aſſaſſinations were every where 
committed, from the animoſity of the ſeveral leaders ; 
or, what was equally terrible, executions were ordered, 
without any legal trial, by pretended courts of judi- 
cature. | | 


Tux whole kingdom was diſtinguiſhed into two 
parties, the Burgyndians, and the Armagnacs ; for fo 
the adherents of the young duke of Orleans were call- 
ed, from the count of Armagnac, father-in-law to 
that prince, The city of Paris, diſtracted between 
them, but inclining more to the Burgundians, was a 
perpetual ſcene of blood and violence. The king and 
royal family were often detained captives in the hands 
of the populace: their miniſters were butchered or im- 
priſoned before their eyes; and it was dangerous for 
any man, amid theſe enraged factions, to be diſtis- 
guiſhed by a ſtrict adherence to the principles of pro- 
bity and honour, 


DuzinG this ſcene of general violence, there 
aroſe into ſome conſideration a body of men, which 
uſually makes no figure in public tranſactions in 
peaceable times ; and that was the univerſity of Paris, 
whoſe opinion was ſometimes demanded, and more fre- 


4 quently 
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parties. The ſchiſm by which the church was at that 
verſies in the univerſity, had raiſed the profeſſors to 
an unufual degree of importance; and this connexion 
former a conſequence, which reaſon and knowledge 
have ſeldom been able to obtain among men. But 
there was another ſociety, whoſe ſentiments were till 
more decifive at Paris, namely the fraternity of but- 
chers, who, under the direction of their ringleaders, 
had declared for the duke of Burgundy, and commit- 
ted the moſt violent outrages againſt the oppoſite par- 
ty. In order to counterbalance this power, the Ar- 
magnacs made intereſt with the fraternity of carpen- 
ters : the populace ranged themſelves en the one fide or 
the other; and the fate of the capital depended on the 
prevalence of either party . 


Tux advantage which might be made of theſe con- 
fuſions, was eaſily perceived in England; and, accor- 
ding to the maxims which uſually prevail among na- 
tions, it was determined to lay hold of the favourable 
opportunity. Henry IV. who was courted by both the 
French parties, fomented the quarrel, by alternately 
ſending affiſtance to both: but his fon, Henry V. im- 
pelled by the vigour of youth, and the ardour ofambition, 
determined to puſh his advantages to a greater length, 
and to carry war into the heart of France. In conſe - 


quence of this reſolution he aſſembled a great fleet and 


army at Southampton, and invited all the military 
men in the kingdom to attend him. But before I 
ſpeak of the fucceſs of that enterpriſe, I muſt ſay a few 
words, my dear Philip, of the reign of Henry V. 
prior to this period. 
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ENGLAND and FRANCE, from the Invaſion of the latter 
Kingdom by Hznzy V. to the final Expulſion of the 
EnGL1sH, with @ ſhort Account of the more early Part of 

that Mox azcn's ReiGn, 


18 8.— of Henry IV. with whoſe 
character you are already acquainted, had fo XLII. 
much infected his temper with jealouſy, that he en- 
tertained unreaſonable ſuſpicions with regard to the fi- 

delity of his eldeft fon ; and, during the latter years of 

his life, he excluded that prince from all ſhare in pub- 

lic buſineſs. The active ſpirit of young Henry, re- 

ſtrained from its proper exerciſe, broke out in extra- 
vagancies of every kind: the riot of pleaſure, the fro - 

lic of debauchery, and the outrage of intoxication, 
filled the vacancies of a mind better adapted to the pur- 
ſaits of ambition and the cares of government. Such 
a courſe of life naturally threw him among compa- 
pions very unbecoming his rank, but whoſe irregularities, 
if accompanied with gallantry and humour, he ſeconded 
and indulged : and he was detected in many ſallies, 


which, to ſeverer eyes, appeared totally unworthy of 
his tation *. 


BuT the nation in general confidered the young 
prince with more indulgence: they obſerved ſo many 
gleams of generofity, ſpirit, and magnanimity break- 
ing continually through the cloud, which a wild con- 
duct threw over his character, that they never ceaſed 
hoping for his amendment ; and the firſt ſteps taken 
by young Henry, after the death of his father, con- 
firmed all thoſe prepoſſeſſions entertained in his favour. 
He called together his former companions ; acquainted 
them 
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LETTER them with his intended reformation ; exhorted them 
4 Wu , to imitate his example ; but firiftly prohibited them, 


who feared an oppoſite conduct, was augmented by 


until they had given proofs of amendment, from ap- 
pearing any more in his preſence, while the wiſe mi- 
nifters of his father, who had checked his riots, were 
received with all the marks of favour and confidence. 
They found that they had unknowingly been paying 
the higheſt court to him a. The ſatisfaftion of thoſe, 


their furpriſe ; ſo that the character of the young king 
appeared brighter, than if it had never been ſhaded by 
any errors. 


Hexxy's firft care was to baniſh, as much as poli- 
ble, all party diſtinctions. The inftruments of the 
preceding reign, who had been advanced from 
their blind zeal for the Lancaſtrian intereſts, more 
than from their integrity or abilities, gave place every 
where to men of more honourable characters; and vir- 
tue and talents ſeemed now to have a ſpacious field, in 
which they might diſplay themſelves to advantage. 
One party diſtin Aion however remained, which the 
rity of Henry was not able to overcome. The 
Lollards, or diſciples of Wickliffe, were every day in- 
creaſing in the kingdom, and were become a formidz- 
ble body, which appeared dangerous to the church, 
and even to the civil power. 


Tux head of this ſe& was Sir John Oldcaftte, lord 
Cobham, a nobleman who had diftiaguiſhed himſelf by 
his military talents, and who had, on many occafions, 
acquired the eſteem both of the late and of the preſent 
king. His high character, and zeal for the new ſe& point- 
ed him out to Arundel, archbiſhopof Canterbury, as the 
proper victim of ecclefiaſticalſeverity. He accordingly 
_ tothe king for permiſſion to indict lord Cobham. 

The 
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fanguinary methods of converfion ; but after 


inate in his opinions, he gave full reins to prieftly 
vengeance againit the inflexible ſectary. Cobham 
was condemned to the flames, but made his 
from the Tower before the day for his ex- 
by zeal, he was now incited to attempt thoſe criminal 
meaſures formerly imputed to him. The king was 
informed of his defigns : his followers were every 
where perſecuted ; and he himſelf, after a variety of 
diftreſſes, was ſeized and hanged as a traitor, and his 
body was burnt on the gibbet, in conſequence of the 
ſentence pronounced againft him as an heretic ?*. 


Tux Lollards being thus ſuppreſſed, Henry had lei- 
fare to conſider the dying injunction of his father, 
not to let the Engliſh remain long in peace, which was 
apt to breed inteftine commotions, but to employ 
them in foreign expeditions; by which the prince 
might acquire honour, the nobility, in ſharing his dan- 
gers, attach themſelves to his perſon, and all the reft- 
leſs ſpirits find occupation for their inqui The 
natural difpofition of Henry ſufficiently inclined him 

to follow his advice, and the civil diforders of France, 
as you have already ſeen, opened a full career for his 
ambition. He accordingly ſet fail from Southampton, 
the place of general rendezyous, and landed near 
Harfleur, at the head of an army of fix thouſand men 
c 
archers. 


HEenzy immediately inveſted Harfleur; which was 
taken by aſſault, after a ſiege of fix weeks, and the gar- 
rifon put to the ſword, The fatigue of this fiege, 
however, and the unuſual heat of the ſeaſon, had ſe 

Vor. I. Nn much 


The generous nature of Henry was averſe from ſuch ern 


= means in vain, and finding that nobleman A. D. 14:5 
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Engliſh army, that Henry could en- 
ter on no further enterpriſe, and was obliged to think 


A. D. 1415. of returning to England. He had diſmiſſed his tranſ- 


ports, which could not ſafely anchor in an open road 
upon the enemy's coaſt ; fo that he lay under the ne- 
ceſſity of marching by land to- Calais, before he could 
reach a place of ſafety. A numerous French army of 
fourteen thouſand men at arms,. and forty thouſand 
foot, was by this time aſſembled in under 
the conſtable d' Albert: a force, if rightly managed, 
ſufficient either to trample down the Engliſh: in the 
open field, or to harraſs and reduce to nothing their 
ſmall army, before they could finiſh fo long and difft- 
cult a march. Henry, therefore, prudently offered 
to ſacrifice his conqueſt of Harfleur for a ſafe paſſage 
to Calais; but his propoſal being rejected by the 
French court, he determined to make his way by va- 
lour and policy through all the oppoſition of. the ene- 
my: and that he might not diſcourage his army by 
the appearance of flight,, or expoſe them to thoſe 
hazards which naturally attend precipitate marches, 
he made flow and deliberate journies *. 


Bor notwithſtanding theſe precautions, Henry was 
continually harraſſed on his march by flying parties of 
the enemy ; and when he approached the Somme, he 
ſaw bodies of troops on the oppoſite bank, ready to 
obſtruct his paſſage. His provifions were cut off; his 
ſoldiers languiſhed with fickneſs and fatigue ; and his 
ſituation ſeemed altogether deſperate, In this extre- 
mity, he was ſo fortunate as to ſeize an u 
ford, over which he ſafely carried his army, and bent 
his march towards Calais. But he was ftill expoſed to 
great and imminent danger from the enemy, who had 
alto pafſed the Somme, and threw themſelves full in his 
way; wich a defign of intercepting his retreat. The 

— whole 
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whole French army was drawn up in the plains of Lrrrn 


ing to an engagement. 


Nor nino in appearance could be more 
than the battle, upon which the ſafety and fortune' of 
Henry now depended. The Engliſh army was little 
more than half the number, which had diſembarked at 


Henry's fituation was exactly fimilar to that of Ed- 
ward at Creſſy, and of the Black Prince at Poitiers ; 


and the memory of theſe great events inſpired the 
Engliſh with courage, and made them hope for a like 
deliverance from their preſent difficulties. The king 
alſo obſerved the ſame prudent conduct, which had been 
followed by thoſe great commanders : he drew up his 
army on a narrow ground, between two woods, which. 
guarded each flank z and in that poſture he patiently 
_ waited the attack of the enemy. 


Hap the French commander been able to reaſon 
juſtly on the Eircumſtances of the two armies, or to pro- 
fit by paſt experience, he would have declined a combat, 
and have waited till neceffity had obliged the Engliſh 
to advance, and relinquiſh the advantages of their ſi- 
tuation: but the impetuous valour of the French no- 
bility, and a vain confidence in ſuperior numbers made 
him hazard an action, which proved the ſource of in- 
finite calamities to his country, The Freach archers, 
on horſeback, and their men at arms, advanced pre- 
cipitantly . on the Engliſh archers, who had fixed 


aro. ood + 
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Azincour, and poſted in ſuch a manner, that it was im- _ , 
poſſible for him to proceed on his march without com- A. D. 1415. 
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244 LETTER the enemy, and who ſafely plied them, from behind 

that defence, with a ſhower of arrows which no- 
. 1415- thing could refiſt. The clayey foil, moiftencd 
by rain, proved another obſtruftion to the force 
of the French cavalry, The wounded men and 
horſes diſcompolſed their ranks : the narrow compaſs 
in which they were pent, prevented them from recover- 
ing any order : the whole army was a ſcene of confu- 
fion, terror, and diſmay ; when Henry, perceiving 
bis advantage, ordered the Engliſh archers, who were 
hght and unincumbered, to advance upon the enemy, 
and ſeize the moment of victory. They accordingly- 
fell with their battle-axes upon the French, who were 
now incapable either of fly ing or making defence, and 
hewed them in pieces without reſiſtance. Seconded 
by the men at arms, who alſo puſhed on againſt the 
enemy, they covered the field with the killed, wound- 
ed, diſmounted, and overthrown. Every appear 
ance of oppoſition being now. over, the Englifh had 
leiſure to make priſoners; but having advanced to the 
open plain, they there ſaw the remains ef the French 
rear guard, which ſtill maintained the form of a 
line of battle. At the ſame time they heard an alarm 
from behind. Some gentlemen of Picardy, having col - 
ſected about fix hundred peaſants, had fallen upon the 
\ Engliſh baggage, and were doing execution on the un- 
armed followers of the camp, who fled before them. 
On this alarm, Henry began to entertain apprehen- 
fions from his priſoners : and he thought it neceſſary to 
iſſue general orders for putting them to death; but 
on diſcovering the truth, he ftapped/ the flaugh- 
ter, and great numbers of thoſe unhappy men were 
faved *, 


Ne victory was ever more honourable, or more com 
plete than this of Azincour. The loſs of the French 
was ineredibly great. The conſtable d' Albert, and 

ſeven 
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even princes of the blood were ſlain; five princes were 
taken priſoners, together with fourteen thoufand per- 
fons of different ranks; and above ten thouſand 
Frenchmen were left on the field of battles. Yet this 
victory, fo fatal to France, was rather oftentatious 
than uſeful to the conquerors, though their loſs was 
very inconfiderable. Henry was obliged to return to 
England, in order to raiſe a freſh ſupply of men 
and money ; and it was not till after an interval of 
two years that any body of Engliſh troops appeared 
in France. 


In the meantime France was expoſed to all the furics 
of civil war; and the ſeveral parties became every day 
more enraged againſt each other. The duke of Bur- 
gundy attempted to re-inflate himſelf in poſſetfion of 
the goverament, as well as of the perſon of the king ; 
and ſome quarrels in the royal family enabled him to 
carry his ſcheme into execution. Bois Bourdon, fa- 
vourite to queen Iſabella, hitherto an enemy to the 
Burgundian faction, having been accuſed by the count of 
Armagnac of a commerce of gallantry with that princeſs, 
had been put to the torture, and afterwards thrown into 
the Seine. The queen herſelf was ſent to Tours, and 
confined under a guard. After ſuffering theſe multi- 
plied inſults, ſhe no longer ſcrupled to enter into a 

with the duke of Burgundy ; and as 
her ſon Charles, the Dauphin, was entirely governed 
by the faction of Armagnac ſhe extended her ani - 


7 


moſity even to him, and ſought his deſtruction with 
the moſt unrelenting hatred”. She had ſoon an opportu- 
nity of rendering her unnatural purpoſe in ſome mea- 
ſure effeftual. 


Tux duke of Burgundy entered France at the head 
of a great army of Flemings, over-ran moſt part of 


the kingdom, and relieved the queen from her confine- 
Nn 3 ment. 
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the ſame time offers of peace to both parties: to the 


At the fame time the duke's partizans raiſed a 
commotion in Paris, which always inclined to the Bur- 
gundian faction: the perſon of the king was ſeized ; the 
dauphin made his eſcape with difficulty ; great num- 
bers of the Armagnac faction were inftantly butchered ; 
the count himſelf, and many perſons of note, were 
thrown into priſon ; and the populace, deeming the 
courſe of public juſtice too dilatory, broke into the 
priſons, and put to death that nobleman, and all the 
other nobility who were there canfined ®. 


Wurz France was thus rent in pieces by civil diſ- 
ſentions, Henry having recruited his forces and finances, 
landed in Normandy at the head of twenty - five 
thouſand men, and carried every thing before him. 
When the pope's legate attempted to incline him to- 
wards peace, he replied, ** Do you not ſee, that God 
© has led me hither as by the hand? France has no 
« ſovereign : I have juſt pretenſions to that kingdom: 
dc every thing here is in the utmoſt confuſion : no 
cc one thinks of reſiſting me. Can I have a more ſen- 
« ſible proof, that the Being who diſpoſes of empires 
« has determined to put the crown of France upon my 
& head Such has ever been the language of force; 
to which weakneſs, crawling in the duft, has too often 
likened with an ear of credulity. Hence conquerors, 
while alive, have been confidered as the ſons of gods, 
and the delegates of heaven; and after being conſigned 


to that earth, which they had deſolated, have them- 
ſelvcs been exalted into divinines ! 


Bur though Henry ſeemed fo fully aſſured of the 
conqueſt of France, he was induced by prudential 
motives to negociate with his enemies. He made at 


queen and the duke of Burgundy, on the one hand, 
who having poſſeſfion of the king's perſon, carried the 
appearance 
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appearance of legal authority ; and to the da@phin, on 
the other, who being the rightful heir of the monarchy, 
was adhered to by all men who paid any regard to the 
true intereſts of their country. Theſe two parties al- 
ſo carried on a continual negociation with each other; 
and all things feemed ſettled to their mutual ſatisfac- 
tion, when the duke of Burgundy was flain by the dau- 
phin's party, in an interview at 


In conſequence of this act of barbarity, and the 
progreſs of Henry's arms, the queen, and the new duke 
of Burgundy, breathing vengeance for the murder of 
his father, concluded the famous treaty of Troye, by 
which the crown of France was transferred to the 
| houſe of Lancaſter. The principal articles were, that 

Henry ſhould eſpouſe the princeſs Catharine ; that her 
father, Charles VT. ſhould enjoy, during his life-time, 
the title and dignity of king of France; that Henry 
ſhould-be declared and acknowledged heir of the monar- 
chy, and be entruſted with the preſent adminiftration of 
the government; that all the princes, peers, vaſſals, and 
communities of France, fhould ſwear, that they would 
both adhere to the future ſucceſſion of Henry and pay 
him preſent obedience as regent, and that this prince 
ſhould unite his arms to thoſe of the French king and 


the duke ef Burgundy, in order to fubdue the adhe- 
rents of Charles the pretended dauphin . 


A xrzw days after the figning of this treaty, 
Henry eſpouſed the princeſs Catherine: he carried his 
father-in-law to Paris; he put himſelf in poſſeſſion 
of that capital; and he obtained from the parliument 

and the three eſtates a ratification of the treaty of 
Troye. He ſupported the duke of Burgundy in pro- 
curing a ſentence againſt the murderers of his father; 
and he turned his arms with ſucceſs againſt the adhe- 
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LITER rents of the dauphin ; who, as ſoon as he heard of the 
0 , treaty of Troye, took on him the ſtile and authority 
222. . of regent, and appealed to God and his fword for the 
maintenance of his title. But notwithſtanding the 
bravery and fidelity of his officers, Charles ſaw bimſelf 
unequal to his enemies in the field ; and found it ne- 
ceſſary to temporiſe, and to avoid all hazardous action 
with a rival whohad acquired fo manifeſt a ſuperiority. 


To crown all the other proſperities of Henry, his 
queen was delivered of a ſon, who was called by his fa- 
ther's name, and whoſe birth was celebrated by rejoic- 
ings no leſs pompous, nor leſs fincere, at Paris than at 
London. The infant prince ſeemed to be univerially 
as the heir of both monarchies. But the glory 

of Henry, when near its height, was ſuddenly reftrain- 
ed by the hand of nature, and all his towering projects 
vaniſhed into air. He was ſeized with a malady which 
the ſurgeons of that age wanted ſkill to treat with 
judgment ; namely, a fiſtula, which proved mortal. 
A. D. 1422+ When he found his end approaching, he ſent for his 
brother the duke of Bedford, the earl of Warwick, 
and a few more noblemen, whom he had honoured with 
his confidence. To them he delivered, in great tran- 
quility, his laſt will with regard to the government of 
his kingdom and family. He left the regency of 
France to his eldeſt brother, the duke of Bedford; that 
of England, to his younger brother, the duke of Glou- 
ceſter ; and the care of w_ OY partes 6s the exe] of 
Warwick **, 


\ 


Henzy — eminent virtues, and 
his abilities were equally aus in the cabinet 
and in the field. The boldneſs of his plans was 


no leſs remarkable than his perſonal valour in condut- 
ing them. He had the talent of attaching his friends 
by affability, and of gaining his enemies by addreſs 

and 
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and clemency. His exterior figure, as well as his de- 
portment, was engaging ; his ftature, ſomewhat a- 


proportions elegant; and he excelled in all warlike and 
manly exerciſes *. 


Is leſs than two months after Henry's death, his fa- 
ther-in-law, Charles VI. of France terminated his 
unhappy life. He had for ſeveral years poſſeſſed only 
the ſhadow of royalty; yet was this mere ap- 

of confiderable advantage to the Eng- 
lith : it divided the duty and affections of the French 
betweenthe king and the dauphin, who was now crown- 
ed at Poitiers, under the name of Charles VII. 


Rheims, the uſual place of ſuch ceremony, being at that 
time in the hands of his enemies. 


CATHARINE of France, Henry's widow, married 
ſoon after his death Sir Owen Tudor, a Welth gentle- 
man, faid to be deſcended from the ancient princes of 


that country. She bore him two (ons; the eldeſt of 
whom was created earl of Richmoad, the ſecond earl 
of Pembroke. The family of Tudor, firſt raited to 
diſtinction by this alliance, afterwards mounted, as 
we ſhall have occaſion to ſee, the throne of Eng- 
land. | 


Is conſidering with a ſuperficial eye, the ſtare of 
affairs between France and England at the acceſſion of 
Charles VII. every advantage ſcems to lie on the fide 
of the latter kingdom; and the total expulſionof Charles 
appears an event which might naturally be expected 
from the ſuperior power of his competitor. Tho' Hen- 
ry VI. was yet in his infancy, the duke of Bedford, 
the moſt accompliſhed prince of his age, was intruſt- 
ed with adminiſtration; and whote experience, pru- 
dence, valovr, and generofity, qualificd him for his 
high office, and enabled him both to maintain union 
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among his friends, and to gain the confidence of his 
enemies. But Charles, notwithſtanding the preſegt 


A-D. 1422. inferiority of his power, poſſeſſed ſome advantages 


£&.D. 1423. 


which promiſed him ſucceſs. As he was the true and 
undoubted heir of the monarchy, all Frenchmen who 


knew the intereſts, or defired the independency of their 
native country, turned their eyes towards him as its 
ſole reſource : and Charles himſelf was of a character 
well calculated to become the obje& of theſe benevo- 
lent ſentiments. He was a prince of the moſt friend - 
ly and benign diſpoſition; of eaſy and familiar man- 
ners ; and of a juſt and ſound, though not a very vi- 
gorous underftanding. Sincere, generous, affable, he 
engaged from affection the ſervices of his followers, 
evcn while his low fortune might have made it their 


_ iatereſft to deſert him; and the lenity of his temper 


could pardon thoſe fallies of diſcontent, to which 
princes in his ſituation are naturally expoſed. The 
love of pleaſure often ſeduced him into indolence : byt 
amid all his irregularities the goodneſs of his heart ftill 
thone forth; and by exerting, at intervals, his coy- 
rage and activity, he proved, that his general remiſſ- 
neſs proceeded neither from the want of ambition nog 
of perſonal valour 1. 


SENSIBLE of theſe advantages on the fide of Charles, 
the duke of Bedford took care to the Eng- 


liſh intereſt by freſh alliances with the dukes of Bur- 
gundy and Britanny ; and obſerving the ardour of the 
Scots to ſerve in France, where Charles treated them 
with great honour and diſtinction, he perſuaded the 
Engliſh covncil to form an alliance with James I. their 
priſoner ; to free that prince from his long captivity ; 
and to connect him with England, by marrying him 
to a daughter of the earl of Somerſet, and couſin to the 
young king. The alliance was accordingly formed : 
3 to the throne of his anceftors ; 
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and proved, during his ſhort reign, one of the moſt 
illuftrious princes that had ever ſwayed the Scot- 
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tiſh ſceptre. His affections inclined to the party of A. D. 1423. 


France; but the Engliſh had never reaſon, while he 
lived, to complain of any breach of the neutrality 
by Scotland. He was murdered by his traiterous kinſ- 
man the earl of Athol, in 1437. 


Bzpyrorp, however, was not ſo much employed 
in negociations, as to negle the operations of war. He 
reduced almoſt every fortreſs on this fide of the Loire ; 
and the battle of Verneüil, in which the Scots and 
French were defeated, threatened Charles with the to- 
tal loſs of his kingdom, when a train of fingular circum; 
ſtances ſaved him on the brink of ruin, and loſt the 
Engliſh ſuch an opportunity of completing their con- 
queſts as they were never afterwards able to recall, 


INSTEAD of taking advantage of the victory gained 
at Verneiul, the duke of Bedford was obliged to go 
over to England, in order to compoſe ſome diſſentions 
among the miniſtry, and to endeavour to moderate 
the meaſures of his brother, the Duke of Glouceſter, 
who had inconfiderately kindled a war in the Low 
Countries, and carried thither the troops deftined for 
the reinforcement of the Engliſh army in France. 
The affections of the Duke of Burgundy were alienat- 
ed, and his forces diverted by the ſame war. The 
duke of Brittanny returned to his allegiance under 
Charles. The French had leiſure to recolle& them- 
ſelves, and gained ſome inconfiderable. advantages. 
But the regent, ſoon after his return, raiſed the 
reputation of the Engliſh arms, by humbling the 
duke of Britanny, and reſolved on an 
which he hoped would prepare T 


conqueſt of France. 


Taz 
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A.I» 1426. fed by Charles, cat i epanes on caly cavrence wo 6h 


pg. and as the duke of Bedford intended to make a 
great effort for penetrating into the ſouth of France, 


A. D. 1628. it was neceſſary to begin with the fiege of this place, 


A. D. 1429. 


now become the moſt important in the kingdom. The 
French king uſed every expedient to ſupply the city 
with a garriſon and proviſions, and the Engliſh left 
nomethod unemployed for reducing it. The eyes of all 
Europe were turned towards this feene of action, 
where it was reaſonably ſuppoſed, the French were to 
make their laſt and for maintaining the i 
of their monarchy, and the rights of their ſovereign. 
After numberleſs feats of valour, performed both 


by the beſiegers and the beſieged, the attack was fo vi- 
gorouſly puſhed by the Engliſh, though the duke of 
Burgundy had withdrawn his troops in diſguſt, that 
Charles gave over the city for loſt, and even enter- 
tained thoughts of retiring into Languedoc and 
Dauphiny with the remains of his forces, which were 
inſufficient to attempt the enemy's entrenchments, and 
of defending himſelf as long as poſſible in thoſe remote 
provinces. But 2 for this gay prince, 
who lay entirely under the dominion of the fair, chat the 
women whom he conſulted on this occaſion had the 
ſpirit to ſupport his finking reſolution. Mary of An- 
jou, his queen, a princeſs of great merit and prudence, 
vehemently oppoſed this meaſure, which ſhe foreſaw 
would diſcourage all his partizans, and ſerve as a ge- 
neral ſignal for deſerting a prince, who ſeemed himſelf 
to deſpair of ſucceſs : his miſtreſs too, the fair Agnes 
Sorel, who lived in entire amity with the queen, ſe - 
conded all her remonftrances, and threatened, if he 
thus pufillanimouſly threw away the ſceptre of France, 
that ſhe would ſeek in the court of England a fortune 
more eerreſpondent to her wiſhes. Love was able to 
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woulſe, in the breaſt of Charles, that courage which LETTER. 


ambition had failed to excite. He reſolved to diſpute By , 


every inch of ground with an imperious enemy ; to —— 
periſh with honour, in the midſt of his friends, rather 

than yield ingloriouſly to his bad fortune +: and this re- 
ſolution was no fooner formed, than relief was unex«. 

pectedly brought him by another female of a very dif- 

ferent character. 
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In the village of Domremi near Vaucouleurs, on 
the borders of Lorrain, lived a country girl of twenty- 
ſeven years of age, whoſe name was Joan d' Arc, and 
who in the ſtation of ſervant to an inn had been accuſ- 
tomed to tend the horſes of the gueſts ; to ride them 
without a ſaddle to the watering- place; and to per - 
ſorm other offices which commonly fall to the ſhare of 
men ſervants. This girl, inflamed by the frequent. 
accounts of the rencounters at the ſiege of Orleans, 
and affected with the dĩſtreſſes of her country, but more 
particularly with thoſe of the youthful monarch, whoſe 
gallantry made him the idol of the ſofter ſex, was ſeiz- 
ed with. a wild defire of bringing relief to her ſove- 
reign in his preſent unhappy circumſtances. Her un- 
experienced mind, working day and night on this fa- 
vourite object, miſtook the impulſes of paſſion for hea- 
venly inſpirations ;z and ſhe fancied that ſhe ſaw viſi- 
ens, and heard voices exhorting her to re-eſtabliſh the 
throne of France, and expel the foreign invaders. An 
uncommon intrepidity of temper made her overlook all 
the dangers which might attend her in ſuch a path; 
and the apprehenſion of her divine miſſion diſpelled all 
that baſhfulneſs ſo natural to her ſex, her years, and 
her low condition. She went to Vaucouleurs, pro- 
cured admiffion to Baudricourt the governor, and jn- 
formed him of her inſpirations and intentions. Bau- 
dricourt obſerved ſomething extraordinary in the maid, 
or ſaw the uſe that might be made of ſuch an engine, 
and 
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Joan was no ſooner introduced to the king, than 
ſhe offered, in the name of the Supreme Creator, to 
raiſe the ſiege of Orleans, and conduct him to Rheims 
to be there crowned and anointed : and ſhe demanded, 
as the inſtrument of her future viftories, a particular 
ſword, which was kept in the church of St. Catharine 
of Fierbois. The more the king and his miniſters 
were determined to give into the illufion, the more ſcru- 
ples they pretended. An aſſembly of grave doctors 
and theologians was appointed to examine Joan's miſ- 
fion, and pronounced it undoubted and fupernatural : 
the parliament alſo atteſted her inſpiration ; and a jury 
of matrons declared her an unſpotted virgin. Her re- 
queſts were now granted. She was armed cap-a-pee, 
mounted on horſeback, and ſhewn in that martial ha- 
biliment to the whole people. Her dexterity in ma- 
naging her fteed, thoug hacquired in her former ſta- 
tion, was regarded as a freſh proof of her miffion ; 
her former occupation was even denied : ſhe was 
converted into a ſhepherdeſs, an employment more a- 
greeable to the imagination than that of an oftler- 
wench : ten years were ſubſtracted from her age, in 
order to excite ſtill more admiration; and ſhe was 
received with the loudeſt acclamations, by perſons of 
all rank s. A ray of hope began to break through that 
deſpair in which the minds of men were involved. 
Heaven had now declared itſelf in favour of France, 


and laid bare its outſtretched arm to take vengeance on 
her invaders. 


Tux Engliſh at firſt affected to ſpeak with derifion 
of the Maid and her heavenly commiſſion; but their 
imagination was ſecretly ſtruck with the firong perfua- 
fion, which prevailed in all around them: they found 


their 
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their courage daunted by degrees; and thence began 
to infer a divine vengeance hanging over them. 
filent aſtoniſhment reigned among thoſe troops, for- 
merly ſo elated with victory, and fo fierce for the com- 
bat. The Maid entered the city of Orleans at the 
head of a convoy, arrayed in her military garb, and 
diſplaying her conſecrated ſtandard. She was receiv- 
ed as a celeſtial deliverer by the garriſon and inhabi- 
tants; and by the inſtructions of count Dunois, com- 
monly called the Baſtard of Orleans, ſhe actually ob- 
liged the Engliſh to raiſe the fiege of that city, after 
defeating them 1n ſeveral attacks. 


Tux raifing of the ſiege of Orleans was one part of 
the maid's promiſe to Charles, the crowning him at 
Rheims was the other; and ſhe now vehemently infiſt- 
ed, that he ſhould ſet out immediately on that eater- 

» A few weeks before ſuch a propoſal would 
have appeared altogether extravagant. Rheims lay in 
a diſtant quarter of the kingdom; was then in the 
hands of a victorious enemy; the whole road which 
led to it was occupied by their garriſons ; and no ima- 
gination could have been ſo ſanguine as to hope that 
ſuch an attempt could poſſibly be carried into execu- 
tion. But as things had now taken a turn, and it was 
extremely the intereſt of Charles to maintain the belief 
of ſomething extraordinary and divine in theſe events, 
he reſolved to follow the exhortations of his warlike pro- 
pheteſs, and avail himſelf of the preſent conſternation 
of the Engliſh. He accordingly ſet out for Rheims at 
the head of twelve thouſand men, and ſcarcely perceived, 
as he paſſed along, that he was marching thro” an 
enemy's country: every place opened its gates to him : 
Rheims ſent him its keys; and the ceremony of his 
Inauguration was performed with the holy oil, which 
a pigeon is {aid to have brought from heaven to Clovis, 
on the firſt eftabliſhment ot the French monarchy *7. 
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| more reſpectable in the eyes of all his ſabjeAs ; and he 
A. D. :430. ſeemed toderive, from a heavenly commiſſion, a new ti- 


tle ro their allegiance. Many places ſubmitted to 
him immediately after his coronation ; and the whole 
nation was diſpoſed to give him the moſt zealous tefti- 
monics of duty and affection. 


Tux duke of Bedford, in this dangerous criſis, em- 
ployed every reſource which fortune had yer left him. 
He acted with ſo much prudence and addreſs, as to renew 
bis alliance with the duke of Burgundy, who had been 
long wavering in his fidelity. He ſeemed preſent eve- 
ry where by his vigilance and foreſight ; and though 
his ſupplies from England were very inconfiderable, 
he attempted to reſtore the courage of his troops by 
boldly advancing to face the enemy : but he choſe his 


poſts with ſomuch caution, as always to decline a com- 


bat, and to render it impoffible for Charles to' attack 
him. He ftill attended that prince in all his move- 
ments, covered his own towns and garriſons, and kept 
himſelf in a poſture to reap advantage from every im- 
prudence or falſe ſtep of the enemy, He alſo endea- 

voured to revive the declining ſtate of his affairs, by 
bringing over the young king of England, and ha 
ving him crowned and anointed at Paris. All the vaſ- 
ſals of the crown, who lived within the provinces poſ- 
ſeſſe by the Engliſh, ſwore anew allegiance, and did 
homage to Henry **, But this ceremony was cold and 
infipid, in compariſon of the coronation of Charles 


at Rheims; and the duke of Bedford expected more 


effect from an incident, which put into his hands the 
author of all his misfortynes. 


Tas Maid of Orleans, (as ſhe is called) after the 
coronation of Charles, declared that her miffion was 
now accomplithed, and expreſſed her inclination to retirs 

: to 


more and more to decay. The great abilities of the 
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to the occupations and courſe of life which became her LETTER 
ſex ; but Dunois, ſenſible of the great advantages which * 
might ſtill be reaped from her preſence in the army, X. 1433. 
exhorted her to perſevere, till the final expulſion of the 
Engliſh. In purſuance of this advice, ſhe threw her- 
ſelf into the town of Compiegne, at that time 
by the duke of Burgundy, affifted by the ear!s of 
Arundel and Suffolk. The garrifon on her appearance 
believed themſelves invincible. But their joy was of 

ſhort duration. The Maid was taken priſoner in a 

fally ; and the duke of Bedford, reſolved upon her 

ruin, ordered her to be tricd by an ecclefiaftical court 

for ſorcery, impiety, idolatry, and magic. She was 

found guilty, by her ignorant or iniquitous judges, of 

all theſe crimes, aggravated by hereſy : her revela- 

tions were declared to be inventions of the devil 

to delude the people; and this admirable heroine, 

to whom the more gencrous ſuperſtition of the anci- 

ents would have erected altars, was delivered over alive 

to the flames, and expiated by that dreadfa! puniſh- 2 
ment the fignal ſervices, which ſhe had rendered to her 
prince and her native country 9. 


Tus affairs of the Englith, however, inſtead of 
being advanced by this act of cruelty, went every day 


regent were unable to reſtrain the ftrong inclination 

which had ſeized the Freach of returning vader the 
obedience of their rightful ſoveicign. The de ke of 
Burgundy deferted the intereſts of the Eagliſh, and 

formed an alliance with the French ne; the duke A. D. 2335. 
of Bedford died ſoon after; and tic nt fattions, 

which prevailed in the court of England, betwcen the 

duke of Gloucefter and the cardinal ©: Wiuchef er, 
prevented the Engi.!h from taking proper mealurcs 

for repairing theſe ſignal loites, 


Vor. I. 0 9 In 
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Iv proportion as Henry advanced in years, his cha. 
rafter became more fully known in the court, and was 
no longer ambiguous to either faction. Of the moſt 
harmleſs, inoffenfive, fimple manners, but of the 
moſt flender capacity, he was fitted, both by the 
ſoftneſs of his temper, and the weakneſs of his under- 
ſanding, to be perpetually governed by thoſe who 
furrounded him; and it was eaſy to foreſee, that his 
reign would prove a perpetual minority. As he had 
now reached the years of manhood, it was natural to 
think of chufing him a queen, and each party was 
ambitious of having him receive one from their 
hand, as it was probable this circumftance would de- 
cide for ever the victory between them. The cardi- 
nal of Wincheſter proved ſucceſsful ; and Henry was 


contrafted to Margaret of Anjou, daughter of Reg- 
nier, titular king of Sicily, Naples, and Jeruſalem, 
deſcended from a count of Anjou, who had left theſe 
magnificent titles to his poſterity, without any real 
power or poſſeſſions. She was the moſt accompliſhed 
princeſs of her age both in body and mind ; and ſeem- 
ed to poſſeſs thoſe qualities, which would enable her 
to acquire the aſcendant over Henry, and to ſupply 
all his defects and weakneſſes. The treaty of mar- 
riage was ratified in England; and Margaret fell imme- 
diately into cloſe connections with the cardinal and 
his party; who, fortified by her powerful patronage, 

reſolved on the final ruin of the duke of Geer . 


Tuts generous prince, worſted in all court in- 
trigues, for which his temper was not ſuited, but poſ- 
ſeffing in an eminent degree the favour of the public, had 
already received from his rivals a cruel mortification, 
which he had hitherto borne without violating public 
peace, but which it was impoſſible that a perſon of his 
ſpirit could ever forgive. His ducheſs, the daughter 
of Reginald lord Cobham, had been accuſed of the 
crime of witchcraft ; and it was pretended, that there 

| was 
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was found in her poſſeſſion a waxen figure of the king, 
which ſhe and her aſſociates, Sir Roger Bolingbroke, a 
prieft, and one Mary Jordan of Eye, melted in a ma- 
gical manner before a flow fire, with an intention of 
making Henry's force and vigour waſte away by the like 
inſenſible degrees. The nature of this crime, as Mr. 
Hume ingeniouſly obſcrves, ſo oppoſite to all com- 
mon ſenſe, ſeems always to exempt the accuſers from 
obſerving the rules of common ſenſe in their evi- 
dence : the priſoners were pronounced guilty : the 
ducheſs was condemned to do public pennance, and to 
ſuffer perpetual impriſonment ; and the others were ex- 
ecuted. But the people, contrary to their uſual prac- 
tice in ſuch marvellous trials, acquitted the unhappy 
ſufferers, and aſcribed theſe violent proceedings ſolely 
to the malice of the duke's enemies. The cardinal of 
Wincheſter, and his party, therefore became ſenfible 
that it was neceſſary to deſtroy a man whoſe popula- 
rity made him dangerous, and whoſe reſentment they 
had ſo much cauſe to apprehend. He was accuſed of 
treaſon, and thrown into priſon ; where he was ſoon 
after found dead in bed ; and though his body bore no 
marks of outward violence, no one doubted but he had 
fallen a victim to the vengeance of his enemies. 


Write England was thus a prey to faction, 
Charles employed himſelf, with great induſtry and 
judgment, in removing thoſe numberleſs ills, to 
which France had been ſo long expoſed, from the 
continuance of wars both foreign and domeſtic. He 
reftored the courſe of public juſtice ; he introduced 
order into the finances; he eſtabliſhed ag hog _— 
his troops; he repreſſed faction in is court; he re- 
vived the languid ftate of agriculture and the arts; 
and in the courſe of a few years, rendered his king- 
dom flouriſhing within itſelf, and formidable to its 

O O 2 neigh- 
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ASTOR neighbours. The Engliſh were expelled from all their 


poſſe ſſions on the continent, except Calais; and though 


A.D. 1453. no peace or truce was concluded between the two 


kingdoms, the war was in a manner atan end. Eng- 
land torn in pieces by civil diſſentions, made but one 
feeble effort more for the recovery of Guienne ; and 
Charles occupied at home in the govern- 
ment, and fencing againſt the 1 of his fon 
Lewis, ſcarcely ever attempted to avail himſelf of 
her inteſtine broils **. The affairs of the two king 
doms therefore become for a while diſtin& : but be- 
fore I carry further the hiſtory of either, you muſt 
take a view of the ſtate of the German empire, from 
the death of Sigiſmund, till the acceſhon of Maximi- 
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The GERMAN EMPIRE and its Dependencies, Rome, 
and the ITALIAN STATES, from the Death of S1- 
GISMUND, to the Acceſſion of MAXIMILIAN. 


IGISMUND, my dear Philip, was ſucceeded in 
the kingdoms of Hungary and Bohemia, and alſo 
in the empire, as I have already obſerved, by his ſon- 
in-law, Albert II. duke of Auſtria. The only enter- 
priſe of moment in which this prince was eng1ged, 
during his thort reign, was an expedition againſt the 
Turks in Bulgaria; where he was ſeized with a vio- 
lent dyſentery, before any action took place, and died 
at the village of Long, in his return to Vienna :. 


ALBERT was ſucceeded in the imperial throne by 
his couſin Frederic of Auftria, the third emperor 
of that name. The kingdoms of Hungary and Bohe- 
mia were ſettled on Ladiſlaus, Albert's infant fon, 


who was committed to the guardianſhip of Frede- 
ric. 


Tux emperor's firſt care was to heal the ſchiſm, 
which ſtill continued in the church. For this purpoſe 
be ſet out for Bafil, where the council was yet aſſembled, 
and had raiſed to the papacy Amadeus duke of Savoy, 
under the name of Felix V. in oppofition to Eugenius 
IV. Frederick exhorted the fathers to concord, and an 
accommodation with Eugenius. He had alſo an inter- 
view with Felix, whom he refuſed to acknowledge for 
pope, though "tempted by an offer of his daughter, a 
young princeſs of exquiſite beauty, and two hundred 
thouſand ducats as her portion. This man,” 
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doo tone, would fain purchaſe holineſs, if he 


A.D. 1417. 


See had recovered Bologna; and all the other prin- 


& could find a ſeller.” The ſchiſm was at length, 
however, happily cloſed by the refignation of Fe- 
lix, who was prevailed upon by the emperor to abdi- 
cate the apoſtolic chair on certain conditions, which 
were confirmed by Nicholas V. who had fucceeded 
Eugenius *. 


Tux peace of the church being thus reſtored, and 
the affairs of Germany in tolerable order, Frederic 
began to turn his eyes towards Italy, where the im- 
perial authority was gone to utter decay. Alphonſo 
of Arragon reigned at that time in Naples, and join- 
ed the emperor, becauſe he feared the power of the 
Venctians, who were maſters of Ravenna, Bergamo, 
Breſcia, and Cremona. Milan was in the hands of 
Francis Sforza, a peaſant's fon, but one of the 
warriors of his age, and now become the moſt power- 
ful man in Italy, He had married Blanche Maria, 
natural daughter of Philip Maria Galeazo, duke of 
Milan, by whom he was adopted. Florence was 
in league with the pope againſt Sforza; the Holy 


cipalities belonged to different ſovereigns, who 
had maſtered them 3, In this fituation were the affairs 
of Italy, when the emperor reſolved upon a journey to 


4 D. 1453. Rome, in order to be crowned by the pope, together 


with Eleanora, faſter to the king of Portugal, to whom 
he was contracted in marriage, and whom he promiſ- 
ed to meet at Sienna. 


| 6 ˙ 1 PIER 
met by the Venetian ambaſſadors, who conducted 
him to their city, where he made his public entry with 
great magnificence. He thence repaired to Ferrara, 
where he found ambaſſadors from Francis Sforza, 
duke of Milan, inviting him to return by that city, 


where 
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where he ſhould receive the iron crown ; and here too 1 


he received deputies from Florence and Bologna, 


_— 


craving the honour of entertaining him at their refpec= AD. 1451. 


tive cities, which he accordingly viſited. From Flo- 
rence he took the route of Sienna, where he was join- 
ed by the princeſs Eleanora : and in this city he gave 
audience to the pope's legates, who repreſented to 
him, that by ancient cuſtom, the emperors always 
took an oath to the pope before they entered the ter- 
ritories of St. Peter's Patrimony ; and requeſted, 
that he ſhould conform to the ſame practice. 


Frederic, in this particular, complied with the de- 
fire of his holineſs. The oath which he took was con- 
ceived in theſe terms: I Frederic, king of the Ro- 
© mans, promiſe and ſwear, by the Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghoſt, by the wood of the vivifying crols, 
% and by theſe reliques of Saints, that if, by permiſ- 
„ fton of the Lord, I ſhall come to Rome, I will 
© exalt the holy Roman church, and his holineſs, 
„ who prefides over it, to the utmoſt of my power. 
« Neither ſhall he loſe life, limb, or honour, by my 
cc counſel, conſent, or exhortation. Nor will I in 
c the city of Rome, make any law or decree touch- 
ing thoſe things which belong to his holineſs or the 
«© Romans, without the advice of our moſt holy lord 
« Nicholas. Whatever part of St. Peter's Patrimo- 
cc ny ſhall fall into our hands, we will reſtore to his 
« holineſs: and he, to whom we ſhall commit the 


« adminiftration of our kingdom of Italy, ſhall ſwear 


<« to aſſiſt his holineſs in defending St. Peter's Patri - 
« mony to the utmoſt of his power. So help me God, 
c and his holy Evangeliſts +.” 


Tux emperor now proceeded to Viterbo, where he 
rene 
ſo indifferently attended was this ſucceſſor of Charle- 
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magne !—From Viterbo he repaired to Rome, where 
he was met by the whole college of cardinals ; and as 
it had been cuſtomary for the late emperors, who 
went thither to be crowned, to continue ſome time 
without the walls, Frederic ordered tents to be pitch- 
ed, and there paſſed one night. He made his public 
entry next day, when he was crowned king of Lom- 
bardy, notwithſtanding the remonſtrances of the de- 
puties of Milan; he not chuſing to put himſelf in the 
power of Sforza, who was maſter of that city, and 
which properly belonged to the empire, the laſt duke 
having died without legitimate iſſue. Three days af- 
ter this ceremony, he was married to Eleanora, and to- 
gether with her received the imperial crown. The 


A D- 1452, emperor and the pope next ratified the Concordata of 


the German nation, touching the collation of prelacies 
and other benefices, which had fowe years before been 
agreed to by cardinal Carvajal, Nicholas's legate at the 
imperial court *. 


HavinG thus tranſacted matters at Rome, Frede - 
ric departed on his return to Germany ; and in his 
paſſage through Ferrara was waited upon by Borſi, 
marquis of Efte, a prince of extraordinary merit, 
whom he created duke of Modena and Reggio . On 
his arrival in Auſtria, he found himſelf involved in a 
number of difficulties ; out of which he was never able 
fully to extricate himſelf. 


Tak Hungarians had often entreated Frederic te 
ſend home their king Ladiſlaus, whom he ſtill detain- 
ed at the imperial court, under pretext of being guar- 
dian to that young prince. They had alſo, by the 
moſt earneſt and repeated inſtances, beſought him to 
reſtore their crown and regalia, which were in his cuſ- 
tody ; but he found means, under various pretences, to 
Peſtpone his compliance with theſe demands. The 

Auſtrians 
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Auſtrians too, joined by a number of Bohemians, and TT ER. 


encouraged by ſeveral princes of the empire, fent a de- 
putation to expoſtulate with him on the ſame ſubject; 
and as he likewiſe lent a deaf ear to their requeſt, and 
amuſed them with freſh evaſions, they had recourſe to 
arms, and compelled him to ſign an accommodation. 
It was agreed, that Ladiſlaus, being yet of too tender 
years to take upon himſelf the government of his king- 
dom, ſhould be put under the tuition of Ulric count 
Celley, his uncle by the mother's-fide, and that the 
diſpute touching the wardihip of the emperor ſhould 
be determined at Vienna 7, 


Count Celley's ambition was fired by the power 
which he derived from being tutor to Ladiſlaus. He 
attempted to make himſelf abſolute maſter in Auſtria : 
he ſecured the principal fortreſſes, by giving the com- 
mand of them to his creatures ; and gradually removed 
Eifinger, a Bohemian gentleman who had headed the 
inſurrection, and the Auſtrian nobility, from all offices 
of importance. His friends and favourites only were 
truſted. The people were incenſed at ſuch proceedings; 
and Eifinger, profiting by their diſcontent, rouſed their 
reſentment to fo great a degree, that the count was 
obliged to retire into his own country, after having 
delivered up the perſon of Ladiflaus, who conſented 
to take the oath impoſed upon him by the Bohemians, 
and was crowned with great ſolemnity at Prague l. 


Dun ix theſe conteſts the city of Conftantinople 
was taken by the Turks, after they bad ſubducd the 
reſt of Greece ; and by this blow the Roman empire 
in the Eaft was utterly annihilated, as ſhall be related 
more at length in its proper place. Here it is only 
neceſſary to obſerve, that the progreſs of the Maho- 
metans alarmed the princes of Chriftendom, and made 

them think of uniting, though too late, in order to 
oppole 


XLIN. 
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| LETTER the common enemy. A diet was convoked at Ratiſbon 


XLII. 


— 
A. D. 1455 


that there was a neceſſity for taking ſome me- 
thod to ſtop the of the Infidels: but what 
theſe meaſures ſhould be, was a confideration referred 
to another diet aſſembled at Frankfort; where, tho” 
there was a vaſt concourſe of princes, and great ap- 
pearance of zeal, very little was done for the common 
cauſe, Other diets were afterwards held for the ſame 
purpoſe, and with no better ſucceſs ; which was chiefly 
owing to the timid and flothful diſpoſition of the em- 
peror, who would never heartily embark in the under- 
taking“. | 


In the meantime Ladiſlaus king of Hungary and 
Bohemia died, and various competitors aroſe for thoſe 
crowns, as well as for the dominions of Upper Auftria, 
which belonged to that prince. Among theſe was the 
emperor Frederic, who reaped nothing but damage 
and diſgrace from a civil war which deſolated Ger- 
many for many years, but which was productive of no 
event that merits your attention. His fon Maximilian 
was more fortunate, and better deſerved ſucceſs. 


Tuis young prince, who was as active and enter- 
priſing as his father was indolent and timid, married 
at twenty years of age the only daughter of Charles the 
Raſh, duke of Burgundy ; who brought him Flanders, 
Franche-Comte, and all the Low Countries. Lewis 
XI. who diſputed ſome of theſe territories, and who, 
on the death of the duke, had ſeized Burgundy, Pi- 
cardy, Ponthieu, and Artois, as fiefs of France, 
which could not be poſſeſſed by a woman, was defeat- 
ed by Maximilian at Guinegafte ; and Charles VIII. 
who renewed the ſame claims, was obliged to conclude 


A D. 2492. 2 diſadvantageous peace . 
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Azovr this time died Cafimir IV. king of Poland LETTER 


and father of Uladiſlaus, who now reigned over Hun- 
gary and Bohemia, 'The death of the Poliſh monarch 
was ſoon followed by that of pope Innocent VIII. who 
was ſucceeded in the papacy by Roderic Borgia, under 
the name of Alexander VI. Nor did the emperor Fre- 
deric long ſurvive theſe alterations. He died in the ſe- 
venty-ninth year of his age, and the fifty-fourth of his 
reign : no emperor had ever reigned longer, and none 
leſs gloriouſly. 


Tux reign of Maximilian, already elected king of 
the Romans, forms a more intereſting period, my 
dear Philip, than that over which we have now tra- 
velled, and opens a viſta into ſome of the grandeſt 
ſcenes in hiſtory : but a variety of objects muſt occupy 
your attention, before I carry farther the affairs of the 
empire. 


LETTER 
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ENGLAND during the Conteſt between the Houſes of 
York and LANCASTER, and till its final Extinfion 


in the Acceſſion of the Houſe of TunoR, 


I have alrcady had occafion, my dear Philip, to rio- 
tice the weakneſs of Henry VI. His incapacity ap- 
peared every day 1n a fuller light : the more he was 
known, the more his authority was deſpiſed ; and as 
the Engliſh had abandoned their dominions ia France, 
and were now engaged in no foreign wars, men of 
reftleſs and ambitious ſpirits took occaſion to diſturb 
his government, and tear the bowels of their native 
country. 


Bur the miſeries of Henry and of England did not 
ariſe alone from theſe cauſes : a pretender to the crown 


appeared; and a title, which had never been diſputed 


during the proſperous reign of Henry V. was now cal- 
led in queſtion under his feeble ſucceſſor. This com- 


petitor was Richard duke of York, deſcended by his 


mother from Philippa, only daughter of the duke of 
Clarence ſecond fon of Edward III. and conſequently 
ſtood in the order of ſucceſſion before the king, who 
derived his deſcent from the duke of Lancafter, third 
ſon of that monarch. 


SUCH a claim could not, in many reſpects, have 
fallen into more dangerous hands. The duke of York 
was a man of valour and abilities, which he had found 
frequent opportunities of diſplaying : in the right of 
his father, the earl of Cambridge, he bore the rank on 
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firft prince of the blood : he poſſeſſed an immenſe for- LETTER 


tune; and was allicd by marriage, or otherwiſe, to 


— 
moſt of the principal families in the kingdom. He was A. D. 1450. 


generally beloved by the people ; whoſe diſcontents, 
at this time, rendered every combination of the great 
more dangerous to the throne, 


ADM1NISTRATION was now in the hands of the 
queen and the earl of Suffolk, who had attracted uni- 
verſal odium. Margaret was ftill regarded as a French 
woman, and a latent enemy to the kingdom, who had 
betrayed the intereſts of England, in favour of her 
family and her country: Suffolk was conſidered as her 
accomplice ; and the murder of the duke of Glouceſter, 
in which both were known to have been concerned, ren- 
dered them yet more obnoxious to the nation. 


The partizans of the duke of York took advantage 
of theſe topics of popular diſcontent, to impeach the 
earl of Suffolk in parliament of various crimes and miſ- 
demeanours; and the king, in order to fave his mini - 
ſter, baniſhed him the kingdom during five years. 
But his enemies, ſenfible that he ftill poſſeſſed the 
queen's confidence, and would be recalled on the firſt 
favourablc opportunity, employed the captain of a ſhip 
to intercept him in his paſſage to France. He was ac- 
cordingly ſeized near Dover: his head was ftruck off 
on the fide of 2 loag beat, and his body thrown into 
the ſea*, 


Tux duke of Somerſet ſucceeded to Suffolk's power 
in the miniftry, and credit with the queen; and as he 
was the perſon under whoſe governmeat the French 
provinces had been loſt, the people, who always judge 
by events, ſoon made him equally the o ject of their ani- 
moſity and hatred. In conſequence of theſe diicontents, 


the houſe of commons preſented a petiuon to the king, A. D. 2437. 


* 
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LETTHZ praying him to remove the duke of Somerſet for ever 
X wag , from his perſon and counſels; and as Henry fell about 
AD, 1461. this time into a diſtemper which increaſed his natural 
imbecillity, the queen and the council, unable to refift 
the popular party, were obliged to yield to the torrent, 
They ſent Somerſet to the Tower, and appointed the 
duke of York lieutenant of the kingdom, with powers 
to open and hold a ſeſſion of parliament, and that aſ- 
ſembly created him protector during pleaſure *. 


In the meantime Henry recovering from his diftem- 

per, ſo far as to be able to maintain the appearance of 

royal authority, his friends urged him to reſume the 

government ; to annul the regency of Richard; to re- 

leaſe Somerſet from the Tower; and to commit the 

adminiftration into the hands of that nobleman. The 

duke of York, ſenfible of his danger, levied an army, 

in order to ſupport his parliamentary commiſſion, but 

without advancing any pretenſions to the crown, 

though his title was generally acknowledged. A battle 

A.D, 1455. was fought near St. Albans, where the Lancaftrians 

were routed, and the dukes of Somerſet and Northum- 

berland ſlain. The king himſelf was made priſoner by 

the duke of York, who treated him with great tender- 

neſs; and Henry was obliged to reſign (what he va- 

lued little) the whole authority of the crown into the 
hands of his rival 3. 


RienAxp, however, did not yet lay claim to the 
royalty: he was ftill content with the title of pro- 
tector; and an outward reconciliation took place be- 
tween the parties. A ſolemn proceſſion to St. Paul's 

AD. 1453. was appointed, in order to make known this amity to 
the people : the duke of York led queen Margaret ; 
and 2 chieftain of one party marched hand in hand with 


a chieftain of the oppoſite. But a conteſt for a crown 
could not be thus peaceably accommodated : each par- 
ty 
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ty watched only for an opportunity of ſubverting the 
other ; and the ſmalleſt incident, without any formed 
defign, was ſufficient to diſſolve the ſeeming harmony. 
Two ſervants of the rival houfes quarrelled ; their 
companions took part in the fray ; a fierce combat en- 
ſacd ; and both parties, in every county in England, 
openly made preparations for deciding the conteſt by 
arms *, 


A BATTLE was fought at Blore-heath, on the bor- 
ders of Staffordſhire ; where the Lancaftrians were de 
feated, and chaſed off the field with conſiderable loſs. 
But that victory was not ſufficient to decide the fate 
of England; and fortune ſoon ſhifted ſides. When 
the two armies approached each other near Ludlow, 
and a general action was every hour expected, Sir An- 
drew Trollop, who commanded a choice body of ve- 
terans, deſerted to the king; and the Vorkiſts were fo 
much diſmayed at this inſtance of treachery, which 
made every man ſuſpicious of his fellow, that they ſe- 
parated without ftriking a blow 5. 


Ix this extremity the duke of York fled to Ireland, 
where he had formerly acquired much popularity ; and 
his partizans in England kept themſelves every where 
in readineſs to rife on the firſt ſummons from their 
leaders. That ſummons was given by the earl of War- 
wick, governor of Calais, the moſt extraordinary man 
of his time; and from the ſubſequent events, com- 
monly known by the appellation of the King-moker. 
He landed in Kent, where he was joined by ſeveral 
perſons of diftinftion ; and, as the people bore him an 
unlimited affection, his army increaſed every day. 
He entered London amid the acclamations of the po- 
pulace : he advanced to meet the royal army, which 
haſtened from Coventry to attack him, and a battle was 
: age at Northampton, where the Lancaftrians were 
totally 
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LETTER totally routed. Henry himſelf, that empty ſhadow of 


A-D. 2460. ried in triumph to his capital ©, 


a king, was again made priſoner, and once more car- 


A PARLIAMENT was now ſummoned at Weſtmin- 
ſter, where the duke of York ſoon appeared from Ire- 
and, and put in his claim to the crown. He advan- 
ced towards the throne ; and addreffing himſelf to the 
houſe of peers, pleaded his cauſe before them as his 
natural and legal judges : he gave them a deduction of 
his title by deſcent ; mentioned the cruelties by which 
the houſe of Lancaſter had paved its way to ſovereign 
power; infiſted on the calamities which had attended 
the government of Henry ; and exhorted them to re- 
jucceſſor. Such a degree of moderation is fcarcely per- 
haps to be met with in hiftory ; and was little to be ex- 
in thoſe violent and licentious times, from 2 
perſon who had a victorious army at his command. 
The peers, on their part, diſcovered an equal ſhare of 
fr mes and compoſure. They called in ſome of the 
moft conũderable members among the commons, to 
aſſiſt in their deliberations ; and after having heard, in 
ſeveral fucceffive days, the reaſons alledged for the duke 
of York, they declared his title certain and indefea- 
fible ; but in confideration that Henry had enjoyed 
the crown, without diſpute or controverſy, during a 
courſe of years, they determined that he ſhould con- 
tinue to poſſeſs the title and dignity of king during the 
remainder of his life; that the adminiftration of the 

ernment, in the meanwhile, ſhould remain with Ri- 
chard ; and that he ſhould be acknowledged the true and 
lawful heir of the monarchy. The duke acquieſced in 
this deciſion; and Henry himſelf, being a priſoner, 
could not well oppoſe it 7. 
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Tux duke of York, however, enjoyed but a ſhort LETTER 


mhile the honour of this new ſettlement, and never at- 


XLIV. 


— 
tained the envied title of king. After the unfortunate A. D. 1460 


battle of Northampton, queen Margaret had fled with 
her infant ſon to Durham, and thence to Scotland; but 
ſoon returning, ſhe applied to the northern barons, 
and employed every motive to procure their aſſiſtance. 
Her affability, infinuation, and addreſs, talents in 
which ſhe excelled, aided by carefſes and promiſes, 
wrought a powerful effect on all who approached her. 
The admiration of her great qualities was ſucceeded by 
compaſſion towards her helpleſs condition: the nobility 
of that quarter entered warmly into her cauſe ; and ſhe 
ſoon found herſelf at the head of an army of twenty 
thouſand men, collected with a celerity, which was nei- 


ther expected by her friends nor apprehended by her 
enemies. 


Ix the meantime, the duke of Vork haſtened nortli- 
ward with a body of five thouſand men, to ſuppreſs, as 
he imagined, the beginnings of an inſurrection. He 
met the queen near Wakefield; and, though he found 
himſelf ſo much out- numbered by the enemy, his pride 
would not permit him to fly before a woman. He 
gave battle, was killed in the action; and his body be- 
ing found among the flain, his head was cut off by 
Margaret's orders, and fixed on the gates of York, 
with a paper crown upon it, in derifion of his pretend- 
ed title. His ſecond fon, the carl of Rutland, was 
taken priſoner, and barbarouſly murdered in cool blood 


Dec. 24« 


by lord Clifford, in revenge of the death of his father, 


who had fallen in the battle of St. Albans. The earl 
of Saliſbury alſo was taken priſoner, and immediately 
beheaded, with ſeveral other pecſons of diftinQtion ?. 
This inhuman practice, thus begun, was continued by 
both parties from a vindictive fpirit, which affected to 
conceal its enormity under the pretence cf retaliation. 
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IMMEDIATELY after this important victory queen 
Margaret marched towards London, where the carl of 
Warwick was left with the command of the Vorkiſts. 
On the approach of the Lancaſtrians, that nobleman 
led out his army, reinforced by a ſtrong body of Lon- 
doners, and gave battle to the queen at St. Albans. 
Margaret was again victorious, by the treachery of 
one Lovelace, who commanded a confiderable body of 
the Yorkifts, and withdrew from the combat: ſhe had 
the pleaſure of ſeeing the formidable Warwick fly be- 
fore her, aud of reſcuing the king, her huſband, from 


captivity. 


Bur Margaret's triumph, though glorious, was of 
ſhort duration, and not altogether complete: War- 
wick was ſtill in poſſeſſion of London, on which the 
made an unſucceſsful attempt; and Edward earl of 
Marche, eldeſt fon of the late duke of York, advan- 
ced upon her from the other fide, and was foon in a 
condition of giving her battle with ſuperior forces. 
She was ſenſible of her danger, in ſuch a fituation, 
and retreated with her army to the North ; while Ed- 
ward entered thecapitalamid the acclamations of the ci- 
tizens, and immediately opened a new fcene te his party. 


Tuis young prince, who was remarkable for the 
beauty of his perſon, for his bravery, his activity, his 
affability, and every popular quality, found himſelf 
fo high in public favour, that he refolved no longer 
to confine himſelf within thoſe narrow limits, which 
had been found by experience ſo prejudicial to his fa- 
ther's cauſe : he determined to aflume the name and 
dignity of king; to infiſt openly on his claim; and 
thenceforth to treat the oppoſite party as traitors and 
rebels to his lawful authority. But a national conſent, 
or the appearance of it at leaſt, ſeemed neceſſary to 


precedes iv bold a meature ; and for this purpoie, in- 
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Read of convening a parliament, which might have + 
been attended with dangerous conſequences, the po- 
pulace were aſſembled in St. John's fields. An ha- AD. 1461. 


rangue was pronounced to this mixed multitude by 
Warwick, ſetting forth the title of Edward, and in- 
veighing againſt the tyranny and ufurpation of the 
houſe of Lancaſter ; after which the people were aſked, 
whether they would have Henry or Edward for their 
king. They univerſally exclaimed, „ Edward of 
«© York !”—and this popular election was ratified by 
an aſſembly of lords and biſhops, and the new king 
was proclaimed under the title of Edward IV »*, 


Yorvnc Edward, now in his twentieth year, was of 
a temper well fitted to make his way through ſuch a 
ſcene of war, havock, and devaſtation, as was preſented 
be fore him. He was not only bold, active, and enter- 
priſing, but his hardnefs of heart, and ſeverity of cha- 
racter, rendered him impregnable to all thoſe move- 
ments of compaſſion, which might relax his vigour 
in the proſecution of the moſt bloody deſigns upon his 
enemies. Hence the ſcaffold, as well as the field, du- 
ring this reign, inceſſantly ſmoaked with the nobleſt 
blood of England. The animoſity between the two 
contending families was now become implacable; and 
me nation, divided in its aſfections, took different ſym- 
bols of party. The adherents of the houſe of Lancafter 
choſe, as their mark of diſtinction, the red re ; thoſe 
of York aſſumed the white : and theſe civil wars were 
thus known over Europe by the name of the Quarrel 
between the Two Roles. | 


Queen Margaret, as [ have obſerved, had retired to 
the North. There great multitudes flocked to her 
ſtandard ; and ſhe was able in a few days, to aſſemble 
an army of fixty thouſand men. The king and the 
carl of Warwick haſtencd with an army of forty thou- 

F'd 2 ſand, 
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fand, to check her progreſs. The two armies met at 


——» Touton ; and a fierce and bloody battle cnfued. The 
U. ier, bow, then commonly in uſe, was ſoon laid afide, and 


the iword decided the combat, which terminated in 
a total victory on the fide of the Vorkiſts. Edward 
iftucd orders to give no quarter, and the routed army 
was purſued as far as Tadecafter, with great bloodſhed 
and confuſion. Above thirty-fix thouſand men are 
faid to have fallen in the battle and purſuit. Henry 
and Margaret had remained at York during the action; 
but learning the defeat of their army, and being ſen- 
ſible that no place in England could now afford them 
ſhelter, they fled with great precipitation. into Scot-- 
land. 


Ius here ſay a few words of the ſtate of that 
eountry. The Scots, notwithſtanding the animoſity be- 
tween the two nations, had never made any vigorous at- 
tempts to take advantage either of the wars which Eng- 
land carricd on with France, or of the civil commo- 
tions which aroſe from the competition for the crown. 
James I. who was long a priſoner, as you have ſeen, 
in England, and who received his education there, 
avoided all hoſtilities with foreign nations. He was 
more laudably empioyed in civilizing his ſubjects, and 
turning them to the ſalutary reſtraints of law and juſ⸗ 
rice. Aſter the murder of this excellent prince, whoſe 


maxims and manners were too refined for the pvople 


whom he had to govern, the minority of his fon and 
ſucceſſor james II. and the diſtractions incident on it, 
prevented the Scots from moleſting England. But 
when the quarrel between the houſes of York and Lan- 
caſter was become abſolutely incurable, unleſs by the 
total extinction of one of the parties, James, who had 
now riſen to man's eſtate, was tempted to make uſe of 
that opportunity, in order to recover thoſe places 
which the Envlifſu had conquered from his an- 
ceſtors. He laid ſiege to the caſtle of Roxburgh, 

aud 
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und had provided himſelf with ſome pieces of cannon 
for that purpoſe ; but one of them unhappily burſt, 
as he was firing it, and put an end at once to his life and 
his enterpriſe. His ſon and ſucceſſor, James III. was 
yet a minor; and the diſtractions common to mino- 
rities enſued in the government. The queen dowager, 
Anne of Guellers, aſpired to the regency ; the houſe 
of Douglaſs oppoſed her pretenſions; ſo that Margaret, 
when ſhe arrived in Scotland, found there a people 
little leſs divided by faction, than thoſe from whom 
the had fled. 


Tux Scottiſh council, however, agreed to aſſiſt Mar- 
garet on her offering to deliver to them the important 
fortreſs of Berwick, and to contract her fon in mar- 
riage with a ſiſter of James their king: and Margaret 
with her northern auxiliaries, and ſome ſupplies from 
France, ventured once more to take the ficld, and to 
make an inroad into England. But ſhe was able to 
penetrate no farther than Hexham ; where ſhe was 
attacked by Lord Montacute, brother to the carl of 

Warwick, and warden of the Marches, who totally 
routed her motley army **. All who were ſpared in the 
ficld ſuffered on the ſcaffold. 


Tux fate of the unfortunate royal family, after this 
overthrow, was equally fingular and affecting. Mar- 
garet fled with her ſon into a foreſt, where the endea- 
vourcd to conceal herſelf, but was beſet during the 
darkneſs of the night by robbers, who deſpoĩled her of 
her jewels, and treated her with the utmoſt indignity. 
She made her eſcape however, while they were quar- 
relling about the booty; and wandered tome time with 
her ſon in the moſt unfrequented thickets, ſpent with 
hunger and fatigue, and ready to fink beneath the 
load of terror and affliftion. In this wretched condi- 
tion ſhe was met by a robber with his ſword naked in 
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LETTER his hand; and ſeeing no means of eſcape, ſhe ſuddenly 


cmoraced the reſolution of truſting entirely to his faith 


A-D. 246 f. and generoiity. ** Approach, my friend !””—cried ſhe, 


preſenting to him the young prince ;—* to you I com- 
«© mit the ſafety of your king's fon.” Struck with 
the fingularity of the event, and charmed with the 
confidence repoſed in him, the robber became her pro- 
tector. By his means ſhe dwelt concealed in the fo- 
reſt, till ſhe found an opportunity to make her eſcape 
into. Flanders: wlience ſhe paſſed to her father in 
France, where ſhe lived ſeveral years in privacy and 
retirement **, Henry was leſs fortunate in finding the 
aus of eſcap*. Fic bay concealed during a twelve- 
moath in Lancaſhire; but was at laſt detected, de- 
livered vp to Edward, and thrown into the Tower “. 


Tux youthful monarch, thus rid of all his enemies, 
reſigned himſelf freely to thoſe pleaſures and amuſe- 
ments, which his rank, his time of life, and his na- 
tural temper, no leſs turned for love than war, invi- 
ted him to enjey. The crucl and unrelenting Edward 
lived in the moſt familiar and focial manner with his 
ſubjects: he was the peculiar favourite of the young 
and gay of both ſexes ; and the beauty of his perſon, 
as well as the gallantry of his addreſs, which even in 
the humbleſt condition, would have rendered him ac- 


ceptable to the fair, facilitated all his applications for 


their favour. But it is difficult to confine the ruling 
paſſion within the bounds of prudence: the amorous 
temper of Edward led him into a ſnare, which proved 
fatal to his repoſe, and to the ſtability of his throne, 


Tunis gay monarch, while in the height of diffipa- 
tion, had reſolved to. marry, in order to ſecure his 
thione by ilus, as well as by alliances; and he had 
caſt his eye on Bona of Savoy, fiſter to the queen of 
France, The negociation was committed to the earl 

cf 
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ceſs then refided : his propoſals were accepted, and the 
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of Warwick, who went over to Paris, where the prin- LETTHR 


tv. 


treaty was fully concluded. Nothing remained but A.. 1464. 


the ratification of the terms agreed on, and the bring- 
ing of the princeſs over to Eugland. Meanwhile the 
charms of lady Elizabeth Gray, one of thc fineſt and 
moſt accompliſhed women of her time, had inflamed 
the amorous heart of Edward, Her hutband, Sir John 
Gray pf Groby, had been flain in the ſecond battle of 
St. Albans, fighting on the fide of Lancaſter, and his 
eſtate confiſcated ; and when the king came accidental- 
ly, after a hunting party, to the houſe of her father, 
Sir Richard Wideville, to whom ſhe had retired, ſhe 
threw herſelf at his feet, and entreated him to take pity 
on her impoveriſhed and helpleſs children, 


Tux fight of ſo much beauty in diftreſs ſtrongly af- 
fected the ſuſceptible Edward: love inſenſibly ftole 
into his heart under the guiſe of compaſſion : he raiſed 
her from the ground with aſſurances of favour ; and as 
his paſſion increaſed every moment by the winning 
converſation of Elizabeth, he ſoon found himſelf re- 
duced to that poſture and ftile of ſupplication which 
had been ſo lately hers. But all his ſupplications were 
in vain : ſhe obſtinately refuſed to gratify his paſſion ; 
and the young and gallant monarch for once found a 
virtue which his fondeſt affiduities could not bend. 
Inflamed by oppoſition, and filled with veneration for 
ſuch honourable ſentiments, Edward loft fight of all 
things but love : he offered to ſhare his throne, as well 
as his heart, with the woman, whoſe beauty of per- 
ſon, and dignity of character ſeemed fo well to entitle 
her to both ; and the marriage was privately celebra- 
ted at her father's ſeat in Northamptonſhire 1“. 


Warwick, who was ſtill at Paris, no ſooner re- 
ceived intelligence of the king's marriage, than he re- 
turncd to England, flaming with rage and indignation, 
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at being employed in a deccitful treaty, and kept a 
ſtranger to the intentions of the man who owed every 
thing to his friendſhip. The king was ſenfible that 
Warwick had been il! uſed; but his pride, or falſe 
ſhame, prevented him from making an apology : 
that nobleman was therefore permitted to depart the 
court in the fame bad humour that he came. The 
advancement of the queen's relations into offices of 
power and truſt, to the excluſion of thoſe of Warwick, 
whom ſhe regarded as her mortal enemy, heightened 


his diſcontert, and made him reſolve to ruin that king 
he had made. 


In order to effect this purpoſe, Warwick drew over 
to his intereſt the duke of Clarence, the king's ſecond 
brother, by offering him in marriage his eldeſt daugh- 
ter, and co heireis of his immenſe fortunes. Many 
of the ancient nobility envied the ſudden growth of 
the Widevilles : they aſſociated themſelves with War- 
wick; who finding his own name inſufficient, and be- 
ing chaſed to France, after ſome unſucceſsful ſtruggles, 
entered into a league with queen Magaret, his invete- 
rate enemy. On his return toEngland, he was joined by 
the whole body of Lancafirians. Both parties now pre- 
pared for a general decifion by arms; and a decifive 
action was every moment expected, when Edward, 
finding himſelf betrayed by the marquis of Montague, 
and ſuſpicious of his other commanders, ſuddenly a- 
bandoned his army, and fled to Holland. Henry VI. 


was taken from his confinement in the Tower, and 


placed once more upon the throne ; and a parliament, 
called under the influence of Warwick, declared Ed- 
ward IV. an uſurper is. 


Bur this revolution was only the effect of the giddy- 
neſs of faction. Warwick was no ſooner at the helm 


of government, than his popularity began to decline, 
thougl, 
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act; ſo fugitive a thing is public favour — The ki 
was emboldened to return, He landed at Ravenſpur, 
as Henry IV. had formerly done, upon a like occaſion; 
and tho' he brought with him only two thouſand men, 
he ſoon found himſelf in a condition to face the earl of 
Warwick, who had taken poſt at Barnet. The cityof 
London opencd its gates to Edward; who thus 
became at once maſter of his capital and of the perſon 
of his rival Henry, doomed to be the perpetual ſport of 
fortune. The arrival of queen Margaret was every day 
expected, whole preſcnce would have been of great ſer- 
vice to her party. In the meantime the duke of Clarence, 
Warwick's ſon-in-law, deſerted to the king, and carried 
along with him a body of twelve thouſand men. But 
Warwick was now too far advanced to retreat; 
and as he rejected with diſdain all terms of peace 
offered him by Edward and Clareace, he was obliged 
to hazard a general engagement. The battle' was 
fought with great obſtinacy on both fides. The two 
armies, in imitation of their leaders, diſplayed uncom- 


mon acts of valour, and the victory remained long 
undecided between them: but an accident threw at 


laſt the balance on the fide of the Yorkiſts. Ed- 
ward's cogniſance was a ſun, Warwick's a ſtar with 
rays; and the miſtineſs of the morning rendering 
it difficult to diſtinguiſh them, a body of Lan- 


caſtrians were attacked by their friends, 1d drive 
off the field of battle. Warwick did all that expe- 


rience, conduct, or valour could ſuggeſt, to retrieve 
the miſtake, but in vain : he had engaged on fot 
that day, contrary to his more uſual practice, in 
order to ſhew his troops, that he was reſolved to ſhare 
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every danger with them; and now ſenſible that 


all was loſt, unleſs a reverſe of fortune was 

by ſome extraordinary effort, he ruſhed into the 

thickeſt of the engagement, and fell covered with a 
3 mul- 
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© _— of Montague, underwent the ſame fate; and as 


A.D. 147:. Edward had iflued orders not to give any quarter, a 


great and undiſtinguiſhed flaughter was made in the 
purſuit “s. 


Qvretn Margaret and her fon prince Edward, now 
about eighteen years of age, landed from France the 
ſame day on which this deciſive battle was fought. She 
had hitherto ſuſtained the ſhocks of fortune with ſur- 
prifing fortitude ; but when ſhe received intelligence of 
her huſband's captivity, and of the defeat and death of 
the earl of Warwick, her courage failed her, and ſhe 
took ſanctuary in the abbey of Beaulieu, in Hamp- 


ſhire. | 


ExcouURAGED however by the appearance of Tu- 
dor, earl of Pembroke, and feveral other noblemen, 
who exhorted her ſtill to hope for ſucceſs, ſhe reſumed 
her former ſpirit, and determined to aſſert to the laſt her 
claim to the crown of England. She accordingly put 
herſelf once more at the head of the army, which in- 
creaſed in every day's march, and advanced thro” the 
counties of Devon, Somerſet, and Gloucefter : but 


the ardent and expeditious Edward overtook her at 


Tewkeſbury, on the banks of the Severn, where the 
Lancaſtrians were totally routed and diſperſed. Mar- 
garct. and her fon, were taken priſoners, and brought 
to the king, who aſked the prince, in an imperious 
tone, how he dared to invade his dominions. I 
„ came hither,” replied the undaunted youth, more 
mindful of his high birth than his preſent fortune, 
* to revenge my father's wrongs, and reſcue my juſt 


* inheritance out of your hands.” Incenſed at his 


freedom, inſtead of admiring the boldneſs of his ſpirit, 
the ungenerous Edward barbarguſly ftruck him on the 


face with his gauntlet ; and the dukes of Clarence and 


+ Glou- 
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Glouceſter, lord Haſtings, and Sir Thomas Gray, LETTER 


taking this blow as a ſignal for further violence, hur- 
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ried the prince aſide, and inftantly diſpatched him A. D. 277. 


with their daggers. Margaret was thrown into the 
Tower, where her huſband Henry had juſt expired. 
Whether he died a natural or violent death is uncer- 
tain ; though it is generally believed that the duke of 
Glouceſter killed him with his own hands *7, 


Tux hopes of the houſe of Lancaſter being thus ex- 
tinguiſhed, by the death of every legitimate prince of 
that family, Edward, whohad no longer any enemy that 
could give him anxicty or alarm, was encouraged once 
more to indulge himſelf in pleaſure and amuſement ; and 
he recovered by his gay humour, and his eaſy familiar 
manners, that popularity which muſt have been in 
ſome dcgree impaired by the cruelties exerciſed upon 
his enemies. The example allo of his jovial ſeſtivity, 
ferved to abate the acrimony of faction among his ſub- 
jects, aud to reſtore the ſocial diſpoſition, which had 
been ſo long interrupted between the oppoſite parties. 
But though Edward was fond of pleaſure, he was not 
deaf to the calls of ambition; and a projected invaſion 
of France, in order to recover the dominions loft un- 
der his predeceſſor, tended ſtill farther to increaſe his 


popularity. 
THe proſpect of a French war has always proved a 


ſure means of uniting the people of England, and of 
making the parliament open their purſes. Edward re- 


ceived a confiderable ſupply ; and paſſed over to Calais 4D. 1478- 


with an army of fifteen hundred men at arms, and 
fifteen thouſand archers. He was attended by all his 
chief nobility ; who, animated by former ſucceſſes, 
were eager to appear once more on the theatre 


of honouty, But their ardour was damped, when they 


found, on entering the French territories, that their 
elix, 
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ſmalleſt aſſiſtance. That prince, tranſported by his 


AD. 1475. fervid temper, had carried his troops to the frontiers 


of Germany, where they were employed in hoſtilitics 
againſt the duke of Lorrain. Lewis XI. however,alarm- 
ed at the preſence of fo warlike and powerful a mo- 
narch as Edward, propoſed an accommodation, and a 
truce was concluded on terms by no means honourable 
to France. Lewis ſtipulated to pay the king of Eng- 
land immediately ſeventy-five thouſand crowns, on con- 
dition that he ſhould withdraw his army, and fiſty thou- 
ſand crowns a-year, during their joint lives 18. 


THr1rs treaty reflected little honour on either of the 
monarchs : it diſcovered the imprudence of the one, 
and the pufillanimity of the other. But as Lewis made 
intereſt the ſole teſt of his honour, he thought 
he had over-reached Edward, by ſending him out of 
France on ſuch eaſy terms. The moſt honourable ar- 
ticle, on the fide of Lewis, was the ftipulation for the 
liberty of Queen Margaret, who was ſtill detained in 
cuſtody by Edward. Lewis paid fifty thouſand crowns 


for her ranſom ; and this princeſs, who 'had experi- 


enced ſuch a variety of fortune in the active ſcenes of 
life, paſſed the remainder of her days in tranquillity 
and privacy. Margaret ſeems neither to have poſſeſſed 
the virtues, nor been ſubject to the weakneſs of her 
ſex : and ſhe was as much tainted with the ferocity, as 


endowed with the courage of the age in which ſhe lived. 


Tux dark and unrelenting diſpofition of Richard, 
duke of Glouceſter, the future ſcourge of England, 
began more particularly to diſcover itfelf after Ed- 
ward's return from France. The duke of Clarence, 
by all his ſervices in deſerting Warwick, had never 
been able to regain the king's friendſhip, which he 
had forfeited by his former . with that no- 


bleman. 


bleman. He had alſo the misfortune to offend his LETTER 
brother Gloceſter, who ſecretly conſpired his ruin. \ — 
Several of his friends were accuſed and executed, under 

frivolous pretences, in hopes that his reſentment would 

betray him into meaſures, which might furniſh matter 

for an impeachment. He fell into the ſnare. Inftead 

of ſecuring his own life againft the preſent danger, by 

filence and reſerve, he was open and loud in aſſerting 
the innocence of his friends, and in exclaiming againſt 

the iniquity of their proſecutors. The king ordered 

him to be committed to the Tower; and he was fen- A D. 147% 
tenced to die by the ſupreme tribunal of the nation for n 
arraigning public juſtice, by maintaining the innocence 

of men who had been condemned in courts of judica- 

ture, The only favour which the king granted him 

was the choice of his death; and he was privately 

drowned by his own defire, in a butt of Malmſey 9: 

a whimſical choice, which leads us to ſuppoſe, that 

he was paſſionately fond of that liquor. 


Tux remaining part of Edward's reign was diftin- 
guiſhed by no remarkable events. He ſunk again in- 
to indolence and pleaſure; from which he was once 
more rouſed by the thoughts of a French war. While 
he was making preparations for that purpoſe, 
he was ſeized with a violent diſtemper, of which he 
died in the forty-ſecond year of his age. He was a AD. 2485. 
prince of more vigour than prudence ; and conſe- 
quently leſs fitted to prevent ills by wife precautions, 
than to remedy them after they took place. As a man 
he poſſeſſed many accompliſhments : his virtues were 
few ; his vices almoſt the whole catalogue. 


EpDwarp IV. left two ſons ; the prince of Wales, 
now Edward V, in his thirteenth year, and Richard 
duke of York, in his ninth. The duke of Glouceſter, 

| their 
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LETY > their uncle, whoſe ſanguinary diſpoſition I have had 
C— occafion to notice, was appointed regent by Edward's 
4. D. z483. defire, and choſen proteftor by his own artifices. He 
had already got the two young princes into his poſſeſſion, 
contrary to the will of their mother, who ſeemed 
ſtruck with a kind of preſage of their future fate; and 
his eye was fixed upon the throne, though not only 
the ſons of Edward, but thofe of the duke of Clarence 
ſtood between him and it. 


Ax attempt to exclude or deſtroy ſo many perſons 
poſſeſſed of a preferable right, appeared equally im- 
prudent and impracticable. But a man like Glouceſter, 
who had abandoned all principles of honour und hu- 
manity, was ſoon carried by his predominant paſſion 
beyond the reach of fear or precaution ; and having ſo 
far ſucceeded in his views, he no longer heſitated in 

removing the other obſtructions in his way. He or- 
dered earl Rivers, the queen's brother, Sir Richard 
Gray her ſon, by her former huſband, and Sir Tho- 
mas Vaughan, who poſſeſſed a confiderable place in 
the king's houſhold, and was firmly attached to his 
perſon, to be thrown into priſon, and executed with- 
out any form of trial. His next ſtep was to draw into 
his views the duke of Buckingham and lord Haſtings : 
with the firſt he ſucceeded ; but the laft remained firm 
in his allegiance to the children of Edward, who had 
ever honoured him with his friendſhip. His death 
was therefore refolved upon ; and for that purpoſe a 
council was ſummoned in the Tower, whither that 
nobleman, ſuipecting no harm, repaiicd without he- 
ſitation. | 


 GLeveESTER, on taking his place at the council 
board, appeared in the eaſieſt and moſt facetious humour 
imaginable; but making a pretence ſoon after to retire, 
as if called away by ſome other buſineis, he returned 
| Knits 
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by frequent alterations of his countenance, fome in- , 


ward perturbation. A general filence enſued ; every 
one dreading ſome terrible cataſtrophe, and all gazing 
with looks of doubt and anxiety upon each other. Ri- 
chard at laſt relieved them from their awful ſuſpence. 
« What puniſhment do they deſerve,” ſaid he, 
„ who have conſpired againſt my life 2˙*—4 The 
« death of traitors,” replied lord Haſtings. ©* Theſe 
« traitors,” cried Richard, are the forcereſs, my 
& brother's wife, and that witch Shore, lis mittret>, 
« with others their aſſociates. See to what a condi- 
« tion they have reduced me by their ſpells and in- 
& cantations !”” laying bare his arm, all ſhrivelled 
and decayed. The amazement of the council was 
increaſed, it being well known this infirmity had at- 
rended him from his childhood; and lord Haſtings, 
who, fince Edward's death, had engaged in an in- 
trigue with Jane Shore, was naturally alarmed at ſuch 
an accuſation. ** Certainly, my lord,” faid he, with 
ſame hefitation, ** if they are guilty of ſuch a crime, 
they deferve puniſhment.” —* And do vou, exclai- 
med, Richard, „reply to me with your %? You 
% know their guilt : you are yourſelf a traitor, and the 
& chief abettor of the witch Shore; and I fwear by 
« St. Paul, that I will not dine before your head be 
« brought me! He ftruck the table with his hand: 
armed men ruſhed in at the figual : Haſtings was ſei- 
zed ; hurried away; and inftantly beheaded on a log 
of wood, which accidentally lay in the court-yard of 
the Tower“. DT 


Richanxp having thus got rid of the man he moft 
feared, and thoſe who were moſt likely to oppote 
his views, ordered lord Stanley, the archbiſhop of 
York, the biſhop of Ely, and all the other counſellors 
of whom he was ſuſpicious, to be committed ptiſoners 
do 
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» accuiations, he commanded the goods of Jane Shore to 


be ſeized, and ſummoned her to anſwer before thecouncil 
for ſorcery and witchcraft : but as beauty was her only 
witchcraft, and converſation her moſt dangerous ſpell, 
no proofs were produced againſt her which could be re- 
ccived even in that ignorant age. Her perſecution, 
however, did not end here. Though framed for virtue, 
ſhe had proved unable to refift temptation, and had left 
her huſband, a goldſmith in Lombard-ftreet, to live 
with Edward, who ſolicited her favours. But while 
ſeduced from her duty by this gay and amorous 
monarch, the ſtill made herſelf reſpectable by her other 
virtues. She never fold her influence : her good of- 


ces, the genuine dictates of her heart, waited not the 


{olicitations of preſents, or the hopes of reciprocal ſer- 
vices; to protect the oppreſſed, and relieve the indigent, 
were her higheſt pleaſures. All her amiable qualities, 
however, could not fave her from the bitterneſs of ſhame, 
cruelly impoſed upon her by a tyrant. Richard order- 


ed her to be tried in the fpiritual court for adultery. 


The charge was too notorious to be denied: ſhe plead- 
ed guilty ; and was condemned to do public penance 
in a white ſheet at St. Paul's, after walking barefooted 
thro? the city. Her future life was long and wretch- 
ed. She experienced in old age and poverty the 
ingratitude of thoſe courtiers whom ſhe had raiſed 
into favour : not one, of all the multitudes ſhe had 
obliged, had the humanity to bring her conſolation 
or relief. Her frailties as a woman, amid a court inu- 
red to the moſt atrocious crimes, were thought ſufh- 
cient to juſtify all violations of friendſhip towards her, 
and all negle& of former obligations; and ſhe was per- 
mitted to languifh out her days in folitude and want. 


So many acts of violence, exerciſcd againſt all the 
neareſt connexions of the late king, prognoſticated 
the 
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the ſevereſt fate to his defenceleſs children; and after LETTER 


the murder of Haſtings, Richard no longer made a 


lour to his pretenſions, he not only maintained, that 
his two nephews were illegitimate, but alſo his two 
brothers, Edward IV. and the duke of Clarence; that 
his mother had admitted different lovers into her bed, 
who were the fathers of theſe children ; that their re- 
ſemblance to thoſe gallants was a ſufficient proof of 
their ſpurious birth ; 1 1-4 
as appeared by his features, was the true offspring 

the duke of York. The place choſen for 
ä — array am. 
a large congregation, and in Richard's preſence. Dr. 
Shaw, a ſycophant entirely at his devotion, was ap- 
pointed to preach in St. Paul's, and having choſen for 
his text this paſſage, ©* Baſtard flips ſhall not thrive,” 


birth of Edward IV. the duke of Clarence, and of all 
their children. He then broke out into a ric on 
the duke of Gloceſter, exclaming, It is he who car- 
cc ries in his face, in his ſoul, the image of virtue, 
cc and the marks of a true deſcent ! — And it was ex- 
as ſoon as the doctor had pronounced theſe 
words, that the audience would cry out, God fave 
6 king Richard; which would immediately have been 
laid hold of as a popular conſent, and interpreted to 
be the voice of the nation: but the audience kept a 
profound filence, and diſappointed both the protector 
and his preacher *. | 


RicHanrD, however, had gone too far to recede 
from his criminal and ambitious purpoſe. Another place 
was choſen for a popular harangue ; a place where a 
popular ſpeaker never fails to perſuade, and where a 
voice may be obtained for any meafure, however a- 
trocious or abſurd, The citizens of London, with the 

Vor. I. — rabble 


ſecret of his intention to uſurp the crown. As a co- AD, 1493. 
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rabble at their heels, were aſſembled in Guildhall, 
where the duke of Buckingham addreſſed them in an 
harangue, fetting forth the title and virtues 
of the protector, and God fave king Richard!“ 
was at laſt returned by the mob. The ſentiments of 
the nation were now ſufficiently declared: the voice 
of the people was the voice of God : Richard was 
prevailed upon, though with ſeeming reluctance, to 
accept of the crown; and he thenceforth acted as le- 
gitimate and lawful ſovereign *. 


Tuis ridiculous farce was ſoon followed by a ſcene 
princes. 


truly tragical ; the murder of the two 
Richard gave orders to Sir Robert Brakenbury, confta- 
ble of the Tower, to put his nephews to death; but 
that gentleman refuſed to bear any part in the infa- 
mous office. The tyrant then ſent for Sir James 
Tyrrel, who promiſed obedience, and the government 
of the Tower was given him for one night. He choſe 
three aſſociates, whom he employed to execute his 
midnight, to the door of the chamber, where the 
princes were lodged. They were in bed, and fallen 
into a profound fleep. The ruftans ſuffocated them 


with bolſters and pillows, and afterwards ſhewed their 


naked bodies to Tyrrel, who ordered them to be buried 
at the foot of the ſtair · caſe, under a heap of ftones 2+, 
Theſe circumſtances were — actors, in 


the following reign. 


RicHARD having thus extirpated all whom he fear- 
ed might diſturb his government, endeavoured to gain 
by favours thoſe whom he thought could give ftability 
to his throne. Beveral noblemen received new ho- 
nours ; and lord Stanley was ſet at liberty, and made 
ſteward of the houſhold. But Richard's danger aroſe 
form a quarter whence he leaſt expected it. The duke 

of 
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of Buckingham did not think himſelf ſufficiently re- 
warded for his ſervices in promoting the uſurpation: 
he obſerved the general deteſtation of Richard; and 
by the advice of Morton, biſhop of Ely, he turncd his 
eye towards the young earl of Richmond, now an ex- 
ile in Britanny, as the only perſon capable of freeing 
the nation from the tyranny 3 it groan- 
p-1 | 


Heway, carl of Richmond, was grandion of Sir 
Owen Tudor and Catherine of France, reli& of Hen- 
ry V. By his mother he was deſcended from John of 
Gaunt, duke of Lancafter, fon of Edward III. and 
was the only remaining branch of that family, which 
had ſo long contended for the crown. In order to 
ſtrengthen his intereft, a match was concerted between 
him and Elizabeth, eldeſt daughter of Edward IV. 
Money was ſent over to him, for the purpoſe of levy- 
ing foreign troops ; and the queen-dowager promiſed 
to join him on his firſt appearance, with all the friends 
and partizans of her family. 


Bur ſo extenſive a conſpiracy, though laid on the 
ſolid foundations of good ſenſe and ſound policy, could 
not eſcape the jealous and vigilant eye of Richard. 
He ſoon received intelligence that his enemies, head- 
ed by the duke of Buckingham, were forming ſome 
deſigns againſt him. The duke, unable to reſiſt the 
force of Richard, was obliged to ſcek ſafety in retreat: 
he was diſcovered, condemned, and executed; and 
the other conſpirators, who had takenarms in different 
partsof the kingdom, when informed of this misfortune, 
defpaired of ſucceſs, and immediately ſeparated them- 
ſelves **. Meantime the earl of Richmond appear- 
ed on the coaſt of England, with a body of five thou- 
ſand men; but hearing of the fate of Buckingham, 
and the diſperſion of his friends, he returned to the coaſt 

of Britanny. | | | 
4 Q q 2 RICHARD 
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Rien thus triumphant in every quarter, and 


—— fortified by an unſucceſsful attempt to dethrone him, 
A.D. 1484. yentured at laſt to ſummon a parliament ; a meaſure 


AN, 1485. 


which his multiplied crimes, and flagrant 2 
had hitherto induced him to decline. The 


had no choice left but to recognize his authority, — 
acknowledge his right to the crown. His ſon Edward, 
a youth of twelve years of age, was created prince of 
Wales : and the king paſſed fome popular laws, in 
order to reconcile the nation to his government. 


ALL Richard's other meaſures tended to the ſame 
object. His queen being now dead, he propoſed by 
means of a papal diſpenſation, to marry the princeſs 
Elizabeth, the true heir of the crown, and intended 
tor the earl of Richmond if his enterpriſe had ſucceed- 
ed; and, ſtrange as it may ſound in civilized ears, 
the queen-dowager neither ſcrupled this alliance, 
which was very unuſual in England, and regarded as 
inceſtuous, nor felt any horror at the thoughts of mar- 
rying her daughter to the murderer of her three ſons 
and of her brother. But the earl of Richmond, alarm 
ed at an alliance which muft prove fatal to all his 
hopes, and encouraged by the Engliſh exiles, reſol- 
ved upon a new invaſion: all men of probity and 
honour, he was affured, were earneſt to prevent 
the ſceptre from being avy longer polluted by 
that bloody and faithleſs hand which held it. In 
conſequence of theſe repreſentations, he ſet fail from 
Harfleur, in Normandy, with a retinue of about two 
thouſand men, and landed at Milford Haven, in Wales. 
The Welth, who confidered him as their countryman, 
flocked to his ſtandard ; and his cauſe immediately 
wore a favourable aſpe&t**, 


Ricnaxp, who knew not in what quarter he 
might expect the invader, had taken poſt at Notting- 
ham, in the centre of the kingdom; and having gi- 

| ven 
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counties, whom he empowered to oppoſe his enemy, Cons 


place expoſed to danger. The Welſh governors had 
already deſerted to Henry. But the danger to which 
Richard was chicfly expoſed, proceeded not ſo much 
from the zeal of his open enemies, as from the infide- 
lity of his pretended friends. Scarce any nobleman 
was fincerely attached to his cauſe except the duke of 
Norfolk ; and ſome, who had feigned the greateſt loy- 
alty, were only watching for an opportunity to betray 
and abandon him. Among theſe was lord Stanley. 

He raiſed a powerful body of his friends and retainers 
in Cheſhire and Lancaſhire, but without openly de- 
claring himſelf, his ſon being in the tyrant's power ; 
and though Henry had received ſecret aſſurances of 
his friendly intentions, the armies on both fides 
knew not what to infer from his equivocal behaviour, 
when they met at Boſworth, near Leiceſter Henry's 
army confifted of fix thouſand men, Richard's of dou- 
ble that number; and he haſtened to decide by arms 


the quarrel with his competitor. 


Soon after the battle began, lord Stanley appeared 
in the field, and declared for the earl of Richmond. 
This meaſure had a proportional effect upon both ar- 
mies : it inſpired unuſual courage into Henry's ſol- 
diers ; it threw Richard's into diſmay and confuſion. 
The intrepid tyrant, now ſenſible of his deſperate fi- 
tuation, caſt his eye acroſs the field, and deſcrying 
his rival at no great diftance, attempted to decide the 
victory by a blow, He killed with his own hand Sir 
William Brandon, ftandard-bearer to the earl: he 
diſmounted Sir John Cheney ; and he was within 
reach of Henry himſelf, who declined not the com- 
bat, when Sir William Stanley broke in between them, 

243 and 


he propoſed in perſon to haſte, on the firſt alarm, to the 4 D. 2465. 
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„ and ſurrounded Richard with his troops. Though 


L—— 
A.D. 25. combat; and at laſt funk amid heaps of ſlain, who 
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overwhelmed by numbers, he ftill maintained the 


had fallen by his arm 7.— A life ſo infamous, it has 
been faid by Voltaire, and by Hume after him, did 
not merit ſo glorious a death; but every man ſurely 
merits what his qualities enable him to earn. Ri- 
chard was a blood-thirſty tyrant, but he was brave, and 
he died as a brave man ſhould, with his ſword in his 
hand: he was brave to the laſt. It would have been 
indeed a matter of regret had he died in his bed, after 
diſturbing ſo cruelly the repoſe of mankind : but his 
death was ſufficiently violent, to prevent his life from 
becoming an objeQ of imitation. 


Trrs battle was entirely decifive ; the king not 
only being flain, but the whole royal army totally 
routed and diſperſed. The victorious troops, in a tranſ- 
port of joy, beſtowed on their general the appella- 
2 and Long live Henry the Seventh!“ 
was reſounded from all quarters with repeated accla- 
mations. In order to give ſome kind of form to this 
military election, the ornamental crown which Ri- 
chard wors in battle, was placed upon Henry's head: 
his title was confirmed by the parliament ; and his mar- 
riage with the princeſs Elizabeth, which took place 
ſoon after, united the jarring claims of the houſes of 
York and Lancaſter *. Thus ended the race of the 
Plantagenets, who had ſat upwards of three hundred 
years upon the throne of England, and thus the civil 
wars, wench had ſo long deſolated the kingdom. 


Ws muſt now return to the Hiſtory of France. 


AUTHO- 


— 


AUTHORITIES 


AND 


OBSERVATION S. 


PRE AM IB L. E. 


== familiar manner in which this hiſtory is 
written may ſeem to exclude the formality of 
notes; and the author has endeavoured to avoid it as far 
as polſſi ble, by placing them at the end of the volume. 
He at firſt intended to have omitted them altogether ; 
but the advantages flowing from them are ſo many and 
great, that he was induced, on more mature reflexion, 
to alter his plan. Confidering hiftory merely as a 
matter of amuſement, they add double weight to every 
incident which they accompany ; and conſequently 
make the narrative entertain more, by more ſtrongly 

affecting the mind. As atteftations of facts, they are 
of the utmoſt conſequence in all diſputed points, and 
eſſential to ſatisfy the rational inquirer after truth. In 
ſuch a work as the preſent, they are further neceſſary, 
in order to direct the ſtudent in hiftory to fuch books 
as will yield him a more perfe& knowledge of import- 
ant events, than the moſt judicious compendium can 
afford. 
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